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"Thucydides: 

Xecture 1 

Book I, Chapters 1—23; The Archaeology 


We may begin our study of Thucydides* H istory by comparing it 

with those Korks of political philosophy, such as Plato's Republic 
and Aristotle's Politics, with which we have become familiar*. 

Political philosophy deals chiefly and primarily with the best pol¬ 
itical order, the best regime, with an arrangement which is possible, 
but not actual. This orientation leads to the consequence that pol¬ 
itical life as it is becomes depreciated. This life when seen in the 
light of the best regime proves to be inferior. In Plato's own Gorgias 

Socrates passes his judgement on .. the most famous Athenian 

statesmen, men like Themistocles, and so on, and they all are found 
wanting. They do not deserve serious attention. The whole sphere olTT"" 
what we call political greatness fades away the moment the question of 
the best regime is raised—with the possible exception of the legislator- 
founder—a rather dim figure only survives. 

Thucydides, on the other hand, thinks political life has its own 
light. He does not transcend it; he takes the political life, the 
actual city, seriously. He takes only the actual city. Then his account 
is not harmonious as the account of the best city is. After all, regard¬ 
less of whether you read the Laws or the Republic or the 7th or 8th book 
of the Politics, you find a perfectly harmonious city, the best city* 

There is nothing rugged about it, nothing discordant—entirely different 
from the account given by Thucydides. We can also say this in present- 
day verbiage: There is nothing of "ideology" in any sense of the word in 
Thucydides. It is genuinely "real-politik", actual politics, realism. 

Now all this is due to the fact—this you all have anticipated, of 
course—that Thucydides is not a philosopher, but an historian. But what 
is an historian? Now we may learn it from Aristotle in the first place. 

In his Poetics , Aristotle distinguishes the historian from the poet as 
follows: The historian says what has happened; the poet tells what kind 
of thin% might happen. Therefore poetry is more philosophic and more 
serious than history, for poetry stays more with universals; history 
states the particular. What he means is this. When Thucydides speaks 
about Pericles, he means that individual Pericles as he was in every 
respect. But if Sophocles presents Antigone—that is a human being, a 
woman of the type Antigone; ary accidental features are utterly irrelevant 
For Aristotle implies that poetry is in between philosophy and history. 
Philosophy and history are at opposite poles. History is simply non- 
philosophic. It deals with individuals, human beings, or collections of 
individuals, whereas philosophy deals with the species as species. Poetry 
is in the middle; poetry deals with species in the individual. Philosophy 
deals with war as such; Thucydides deals with the Peloponnesian War from 
U31-U0I*. 
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Occasionally Thucydides seems to suggest that he is an historian 
in this sense, as Aristotle defines it, we can say a ''chronicler'*. If 
t- you would read occasionally Book I, chapter 91, you would find a reference 

of Thucydides to such a chronicler, a man called Hellanicus, who is not 
good for a certain period—not exactly detailed enough—and Thucydides 
says that since he has neglected it, I am going to do the job, at least 
for this particular period. In other words, in this respect Thucydides 
seems to be a new chronicler. But even in this context he makes it 
clear that he has a different intention, a broader intention than the 
chronicler has. And above all, what Thucydides says in this particular 
place is very different from what he says in the opening of the book, 
where he declares his intentions most fully. And what he says there in 
the first part of the book excludes altogether the view that Thucydides 
was an historian in Aristotle's sense. At any rate, if Thucydides is an 
historian, he surely is an unusual historian. 

The opinion has existed in our century that Thucydides was both 
historian and poet, or artist, or tragedian, and so on. This was an 
attempt to account for the unusual element in Thucydides as an historian. 
This suggestion has been countered by the suggestion that Thucydides' 
art is simply his excellence as an historian. An ordinary historian 
might select only the events which were important for the course of the 
war—the decisive battles, treaties, negotiations, and so on, only things 
which were important for the course of the war or its outcome. Thucydides, 
being an unusual historian, an excellent historian, takes also selected 
events which did not affect the course of the war at all—trivial incidents, 
but incidents which throw light on the war as a whole, although they have 
no effect on the war as a whole. In other words, events which might be 
unimportant for the course of the war, but important for the understanding 
of this and any other war* 

In contradistinction to the ordinary historian, Thucydides possesses 
the intelligence to see the drama in the events and the power to present 
that drama.in the most effective manner. For example when he makes the 
famous funeral speech of Pericles, and it is followed by the plague. It 
was so. Pericles delivered the famous speech of the grandeur of Athens 
and then there came the plague. But Thucydides was able to see how mean- 

v ingful this was . he say it and presented it. Or the sshocking 

debates between the Athenians and the Melians at the end of the 5th book, 
where the Athenians utter atrocious perfides, and then in the Sicilian 
expedition where the Athenians are shown to act on such principles and 
this leads to the greatest disaster. Exactly like a tragic poet, Thucydides 
sees and presents the universal in the singular and only in the singular. 

His unrivaled quality as an historian is that like the perfect tragedian 
he lets the drama tell its own tale. But unlike the tragedy proper, the 
Thucydidean drama is nothing but the events themselves, intelligently 
perceived and forcefully presented. 

It was not of poetry that Thucydides reminded Thomas H obbes. 
Unfortunately, Hobbes' introduction to his translation is not reprinted 
in your edition, (Thucydides: The Peloponnesian W ar, The University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 19S9- } But Hobbes' introduction is available 
in the English works of Hobbes edited by Sir William Molesworth, volume 
8. The introduction is about 25 or 30 pages and you can easily read it. 
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As I said. Thucydides did cot remind Hobbes of poetry. And this can be 
understood- Thucydides surely did not wish or intend to be a poet. He 
made it very clear that poets are men who make things bigger and grander 
than they are-—at least that was true of the Greek poets, and Thucydides 
is anxious to show things exactly as they were. Hobbes is reminded by 
Thucydides not of poetry but of philosophy, especially of moral or political 
philosophy. The scope of history, Hobbes says, as distinguished from songs, 
is "profit by writing truth. 1 ' Two more quotations from Hobbes: "Digressions 
for instruction's cause, and other such open conveyances of precepts which 
is the philosopher's part,- he never useth; as having so clearly set befors 
men's eyes the ways and events of good and evil counsels, that the 
narration itself doth secretly instruct the reader, and more effectually 
than can possibly be done by precept." Notice the philosopher teaches 
by precept. Well, that was. an old-fashioned view, but you can see it 
when you read, for example, Aristotle's great book on how to establish 
a democracy and this or that kind of democracy; Aristotle gives precepts, 
not history. 

In a way the moral philosophers do the same thing. It is not so 
visible in Aristotle's Ethics as it is in the writings of Seneca and 
Cicero. For instance, Seneca writes a book about anger, for example, 
and gives you a recipe of how to treat your irascibility. (Hobbes 
shows wise and unwise actions, and the consequences of wise and unwise 
action. If you see it presented to your eyes, then you are much more 
deeply convinced than if you are merely told the precept in a book.) 

Hobbes notes also that Thucydides has no exalted discourses about roan 
and politics. For the major feature is completely narrative. In other 
words, Thucydides teaches us about man and politics by narrative. But 
the narrative ......tells us more than the story of the Peloponnesian 

War; it tells us about man and politics in general, but only through 
narrative. Hobbes said Thucydides is the most politic historiographer 
that ever writ. And moreover Thucydides' way of teaching by narrative 
as distinguished from precept is more politic, more pollitically effective, 
than the way of the philosopher. A last quotation from Hobbes: "Mar- 
cellinus saith, he was obsaire on purpose; that the common people might 
not understand him. And not unlikely: for a wise man should so write, 
(though in words understood by all men), that wise men only should be 
able to commend him." Yet in spite of the great difference between the 
old, Hobbian, historiography and the view characteristic of our age, 
these views seem to agree at one point, namely that Thucydides' narrative 
itself does secretly instruct the reader—the narrative, not Thucydides, 

(Now, some qualification must be inserted here) because as you will 
probably know, Thucydides has inserted speeches by his characters in the 
(course of the work). Nearly a fifth of the whole work consists of such 
speeches. But these are of course speeches of the characters, not of 
Thucydides, and they have the same non-Thucydidean character, if I may 
so, as does the account of the deeds themselves. Thucydides, in a way, 
is extraordinarily reticent. He says so many times that such and such 
a man was reputed to be wise, and he doesn't say whether he was wise or 
not* You have to find out, and soon, for yourself. It seems (that he 
preferred) to entrust statements of principle, of judgement, or of pre¬ 
ference to his characters. It is mainly these passages,which are quoted 
from Thucydides and are used on all kinds of festive occasions, are not 
statements by Thucydides, but by his characters. For example, the very 
famous praise of Athenian democracy is made by Pericles, not by Thucydides. 




The consequence of this reticence appears most clearly from the different 
interpretations which the most notorious part of this work has found,and 
that most notorious part is the part with the dialogue between the Athenian 
ambassador and the government of the island of Melos, In absence of 
Thucydides* judgement on this dialogue one could find here agreement with 
the position stated by the Athenian of power politics, pure and simple, 
in its most shameless form. The severely political and military character 
of his account would serve to confirm this impression that the only thing 
of importance is power. But all perceptive readers of Thucydides have 
observed the presence in his work of that which transcends power politics, 
that which one may call the . . . .'<#). . . But if we try to find out 
how the power politics and that which transcends power politics are re¬ 
lated to one another, Thucydides does not give us an answer. He remains 
silent. But after one has 

But after one has recovered from one’s firptiaapressions of Thucydides 
one is amazed to see how many and how important judgements Thucydides 
really explicitly makes in his own name. Let us take perhaps what is 
the broadest statement of this kind. It occurs in book 8, chapter 2la* 

By the way, there are more such statements in book 8 than there are 
relatively speaking before. The inhabitants of the island of Chios, he ' 
says, along with the Spartans are the only ones whom I have perceived who 
are at the same time happy, prosperous, and moderate. This implies that 
the Athenians lacked moderation. This is said only by implicationj the 
Athenians also had the appearance of prosperity, but they had never com¬ 
bined prosperity, happiness and moderation. It was not only the Athenians 
who talked with the Melians—these were already very decayed and degenerate 
people—but also the work of Pericles himself. Now in fact in his praise 
of Pericles Thucydides doesn’t say a word to the effect that Pericles was 
a man distinguished by moderation. And still stranger, while the word 
moderation, or occurs infrequently, Thucydides' Pericles never 

uses that word, although there are three speeches of Pericles in Thuqydides 
work. 


This most revealing silence is, however, rendered ambiguous by the 
fact that both Cleon, the immoderate successor of Pericles, and the 
Athenian ambassador to Melos (ion't praise moderation). This .... 
particularly shows that men do not always praise the things which ought 
to be praised, or in other words, that speeches can be deceptive. 

(This offers an important clue) regarding Thucydides' tastes or prefer¬ 
ences: the combination of prosperity with moderation. (And this happens 
in an abstraction from Athens) and particularly from Pericles. Where it 

seems quite strange .inaudible. But then there is a certain 

ambiguity connected with the fact that some manifestly immoderate people, 
successors of Pericles, do use the word. Now let me state a rule which 
I regard as absolutely binding, a rule which I believe, in all cases 
known to me, not observed, or not sufficiently observed; Do not ascribe 
to Thucydides any view or prejudice which is stated by one of his characters 
and not by himself. That is clear j a statement might be wonderfully 
persuasive by seme great, or apparently great, man. But that does not 
mean that Thucydides himself held that view. We have to make this 
distinction very clear. But, judiciously, the statements of Thucydidean 
characters may be used. In the first place, if a Thucydidean character 
expresses a certain broad view, we know this much—that Thucydides knew 
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of that view. 

This can become important in a certain context. For example, if 
Thucydides expresses a certain thought but with brevity, not developing 
it, and thinking about it we observe certain implications. And we 
know if Thucydides also agreed with these implications, then we will ^ 
know it if we find these implications stated by Thucydidean characters. 

I will give you an example. In the beginning of the book Thucydides 
says that the Athenians and the Peloponnesians were at their highest v 

point in regard to this war when the war broke out, at their highest 
point. Now we are entitled, then, to regard it as possible that 
Thucydides thought that the war itself would be the beginning of their 
decline. The highest point—-you can’t go higher. Now just as in the 
growth of animals and human beings there is a highest point, a peak, • 
an acme in Greek, and then there is only a decline. This suspicion 
would be confirmed by what Thucydides says at the end of the introduction 
about how the Peloponnesian war was the most destructive Greek war in 
which men, earth, fire, water and air conspired to inflict sufferings 
on Greece. If it is the most destructive Greek war according to Thucydides 
it can be assumed that after the war Greece, in regard to power, was no 
longer what she was at the beginning of the war. Now there is a principle 
involved which is stated not by Thucydides, but by Pericles, and which 
runs as follows: “All things will naturally also decay." Thucydides 
does not say itj Pericles says it. But I think we are entitled to say 
that this Periclean utterance is the background of what Thucydides says 
in his own name from the beginning of the work until the end. 

This is confirmed by one story in the introduction. Book I, chapters 
1-23. The ordinary name for the section is the archaeology, which name 
means not digging, and such things, but the account of the olden times 
up to the Persian Wars—from the very beginning to the Persian War. 

Now then he describes in a certain context—Thucydides speaks of certain 
obssrvations one could make during the war when the Athenian people made 
a religious purification on the island of Delos and all graves were dug 
up. And then, a few pages later when he speaks of the ruins of other 
cities, he raises the issue of how far the ruins of a city give you a 
notion of the power of that city. And he says, for example, if Sparta 
were in ruins, and Athens were in ruins, Sparta would appear to be much 
weaker than she was, whereas Athens would appear to be much more powerful 
than she was. That is perfectly sensible and clear in the context, but 
it has an additional meaning. Thucydides, who as it were stood at the 
old graves of these barbarians on the island of Delos, is able to see 
himself as someone else standing at the ruins of Athens and Sparta cen¬ 
turies after their destruction. This perspective, the perishibility of 
everything including the highest and greatest achievements must always be 
taken into consideration. And this substantially, I suppose, differs 
from quite a few other historians. 

Thucydides breaks the silence by the judgements which he makes in 
his own name, but also by the speeches of his characters. But that is 
a more difficult secret. There occur more statements of the principle s 
of judgement in the speeches of his characters than in what Thucydides 
himself says. This means that the characters raise questions which 





Thucydides may have answered in a very different manner than his char¬ 
acters did, but which we can be sure they recognized as questions. When 

he speaks in the famous chapter 21 about the way in which he treated the 
deeds on the one hand and the speeches on the other, he uses the terms 
"how it seems to me” (in one but not in) both cases. There is no "how 
it seems to me” in the account of the deeds, but "how it seemed to me* 
does affect the speeches* Now in which way? We must be very careful. 

The speeches are written by Thucydides, that is clear. But they are 
meant to be really clear and effective statements of what the actual 
speakers on the occasion said. So that we can be sure that Pericles 
gave a funderal speech in praise of Athens which in substance contained ' 
s- what ire read in Thucydides. 

What is the peculiarity of the speeches as speeches in contra¬ 
distinction to Thucydides own speech, his history? No "speech" ever 
serves the purpose of revealing the truth as such. Thucydides' speech 
serves no other purpose except to reveal the truth about the Peloponnesian 
War and whatever that implies. The speeches are supposed to exhoit or 
dehort, to accuse or to defend, to praise or to criticise. All speeches 
serve a particular political purpose, or are partial in the two defini¬ 
tions of the term: A.) A Particular situation: Pericles' fundeal speech 
serves the purpose of encouraging the Athenians to go on with the war— 
and partial because Pericles looks at the war from an Athenian point of 
view, and in the point of view of some particular party in Athens, per¬ 
haps • 


Thucydides* speech serves no particular political purpose, and is, 
according to his intentions, surely, impartial. When the speeches of / 
the characters abound with praise and blame, whereas Thucydides* speech 
is reserved. Now Thucydides* thematic statement on how he treated the 
speeches and deeds occurs in the context which is devoted to the contrast 
between speeches and deeds. Let us look it up. We will begin with 
chapter 21. 

Now he that by the arguments here adduced shall frame a 

judgment of the things past and not believe rather that they 
were such as the poets have sung or prose-writers have composed, 
more delightfully to the ear than conformably to the truth, as 
being things not to be disproved and by length of time turned 
for the most part into the nature of fables without credit, 
but shall think them here searched out by the most evident signs 
that can be, and sufficiently too, considering their antiquity; 
he, I say, shall .not err. And though men always judge the present 
war wherein they live to be greatest, and when it is past, 
admire more those that were before it, yet if they consider of 
this war by the acts done in the same, it will manifest itself 
to be greater than any of those before mentioned. 


From the deed, they will judge from the deed. Why does Hobbes say act? 
And the speeches must be judged in the light of the deeds. For example, 
the speeches of the poet and other story tellers—and as I said, in the 
context of the contrast between the reliable deeds and the unreliable 
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speeches, Thucydides discusses his own speeches and deeds, namely the 
speeches and deeds recorded in his own work* 

What particular persons have spoken when they were about to enter 
into the war or when they were in it were hard for me to remember 
exactly, whether they were speeches which I have heard myself or 
have received at the second hand. But as Sn^aman seemed to me 
that knew what was nearest to the sum of the truth of all that had 
been uttered to speak most agreeably to the matter still in hand, 
so I have made it spoken here. (Mr. Strauss: As I said w as ifc 
seemed to me**. What seemed to Thucydides affected the way in 
which he wrote the speeches.) But of the acts themselves done in 
the war, I thought not fit to write all that I heard from all 
authors nor such as I myself did but think to be true, (Mr. Strauss: 
—think to be true—no, as it seemed to me. In the cases of the 
deeds what B seemed to him** was excluded. In the case of the 
speeches, what seemed to him enters. Somehow we must see which 
things•) but only those whereat I was myself present and those • 
of which with all diligence I had made particular inquiry. And 
yet even of those things it was hard to know the certainty, 
because such as were present at every action spake not all after 
the same manner, but as they were affected to t he parts or as 
they could remember. 

To hear this history rehearsed, for that there be inserted 
in it no fables, shall be perhaps not delightful. (Mr. Strauss: 

—shall be perhaps not delightful—notice the perhaps. Thucydides 
does not exclude the possibility that this history be delightful, 
but it is perhaps less delightfull. It depends for what kind of 
purpose.) But he that desires to look into the truth of things 
done and which (according to the condition of humanity)- may be 
done again, or at least their like, he shall find enough herein 
to make him think it profitable. And it is compiled rather for 
an everlasting possession than to be rehearsed for a prize. 

We will take up these formulations later on when we are in the proper 
context. p e eds alone can be trusted. Speeches are always deceptive, and 
sometimes even mean to deceive. They must be jedged in the light of the 
deed. Now it is true that deeds themselves become accessible partly and 
even decisively only through speeches. How do we know of battles in Sicily 
if you were not told by someone. But if speeches really do give light to 
the deeds, they also obscure them. So speeches have an essential ambiguity 
which we must never forget* And with their silences the speeches reveal 
more of Thucydides himself than does the account of the deeds. And this 
Thucydides indicates by his intentional use of the expression **ii seems to 
me“, when he speaks of the deeds on the one hand and the speeches on the 
other. 

Granted that no speech expresses an opinion which was not or could not 
have been present to the speaker’s mind while the speaker was delivering 
the speech, and that most speeches mean to express the opinion of Thucydides 
himself. Surely the wording of the speeches stems from Thucydides. I will 
give you an example—it is very shortly after the introduction—the first 
two speeches of the work, the Corcyraeans and the Corinthians in Athens. 



Now the first word of the Corcyraean speech—-they are rather crooked people, 
by the way—-is, in literal English translation, the adjective "just”. 

It cannot be properly renderdd in English translation. In the Corinthians* 
speech, the first word is the adjective necessary' 1 . Now this is clearly 
Thucydides* speech, and not that of the Corcyraeans and the Corinthians. 

And what does this mean? This is something which neither speech conveys 
by itself, but both together, as composed by the inspired Thucydides, the 
relation, the difference, the tension, the opposition between justice, 
or right, and necessity. Thucydides never says that this is the major theme 
of his history and of any political history. He never says so, but if we 
read the beginning (you will see how necessary it is to look up the original 
if possible) the thought indicated by these two opening words, the tension 
of right and necessity, is Thucydide*s thought, not the speakers* thought. 
And this thought, the most forceful reminder of the secret difficulty re¬ 
garding justice, illuminates everything which went before end everything 
which follows. * 

Now Thucydides has treated every subject with reserve. He never 
obtrudes his judgment. Now there is a particularly famous case—Thucydides 
was an Athenian general for some time—and his generalship was not success¬ 
ful. Needless to say that Thucydides did not, as many generals have done 
since, write an apology or s$y that it was the fault of my colleagues, not 
of me. N ot a word to this effect. Now someone who studies these things 
with great fare—with great understanding of the topography, and all these 
things—will come to the conclusion that Thucydides does give a vindication 
of his work, of his activities as a general. But it is written in such a • 
way that a very few readers, only fellow generals, can understand. So no 
great anxiety inspired him to whitewash himself affects him. He presents 
the war as it unfoj^Lds. 

Generally speaking we see the war at each point as it could be seen 
by the contemporaries at the time, and so a detailed description of battles 
lets you see what happens within the battle for Syracuse. The battle as 
it was up to this point, j no suggestion of what came afterward should 
decrease your interest or empathy with the situation as it was at that very 
mojjeht. T hucydides actually follows the war; but war is, as Thucydides 
says, a violent teacher. But a violent teacher, I would say, not only 
for anyone except Thucydides, but also and especially for Thucydides him¬ 
self. War is a teacher, you recall, however, not only in vidence, but 
also about violence, and therewith about the truth of which violence forms 
a part. 

Thucydides was not unprepared for the war and its message. He says 
at the beginning that when the war broke out he expected it to be a very 
great and memorable war. But there is the difference between expectation 
and knowing. That it was the greatest and most devastating war he knew, of 
course, only at a much later date. B ut Thucydides was not unprepared 
for the war and its lessons. However, this does not mean that there were 
not numerous and important lessons for him to learn. By presenting the 
war, and only the war, he could not help presenting the process of his own 
most advanced education—the things that he did not know prior to the war— 
and by presenting himself in the process of his most advanced education, he 
presents himself at his highest point—namely, Thucydides the Athenian. 



Many critics have found it a fault that Tucydides has not spoken of 

the intellectual and artistic life of Athens in his time—you know, the 
glory of the Periclean age. He does sot say a word about it. But I 
think he is very wise. You know when you dip into these general political 
histories the obligatory chapter on the intellectual life of the time, 
which novelists wrote than and other things, they are generally below the 
level of the true political narrative, because these things cannot be 
narrated. You can narrate only external effects? you cannot present the 
intellectual and spiritual life of men, Thucydides does much better by 
writing his book on the highest level of what was possible intellectually 
in the Periclean Age. If you read his book you see the Periclean Age and 
its intellectual glory? you do not have to have some shallow statement 
about thctain tragedies of Sophocles and certain comedies of Aristophanes. 
That is much too remote. Thucydides presents himself without any vanity. 

He needs to do it in order to show the war? he has to show what he was 
taught by the war. 

Now certain difficulties which I have not discussed and which will 
come up from time to time were caused by the assumption that Thucydides 
was an historian. I believe it is prudent to drop this assumption. We 
must go back behind the traditional distinction between history and phil¬ 
osophy. This distinction as we know it stems from Aristotle, Whether it 
existed in Thucydides* mind we do not know. It is much better to use a 
nonprejudicial term like "wisdom" or (sophron)• Thucydides narrated the 
Peloponnesian War not merely because he had an opportunity to observe this 
particular war, because he happened to live at the time, but --and this is 
very clear from the beginning—because the Peloponnesian War was a singularly 
memorable war. Why? It was, in the first place, the most memorable Greek 
war. And Thucydides shows this in his introduction by comparing the Pel¬ 
oponnesian War to the two only other wars which could be regarded as 
comparable in greatness and misery to the Peloponnesian War—the Trojan 
War and the Persian War. The Trojan War for the simple reason that it 
had been magnified by Homer, and that had to be faced. He narrated the 
most memorable Greek War which took in eventually all Greeks of the home¬ 
land or of the islands, and which even affected, so t o speak—as Thucydides 
says with considerable conscious exaggeration—the largest part of mankind. 
The Chinese and Hindus will be quite surprised to hear that, but Thucydides 
I think did it with his eyes open. The Peloponnesian War was for him the 
first, so to speak, universal war, not only the most memorable Greek War. 

Now he proves this assertion in the long introduction—the so-called 
archaeology. Thucydides says as follows: The most famous Greek war, and 
the most famous universal war, was the Trojan War, but such is the power of 
poetry. And Thucydides is so sure that the reputation of the Trojan War is 
unfounded and that of the Persian War. The principle to which Thucydides 
refers is the weakness of the ancients, the weakness of the ancients. 

In the olden times—and the olden times extend until the Persian Wars in¬ 
clusively—do you have a notion of the dates? I hear the young generations 
of this country doesn't learn any dates ary more. When he wrote was 
roughly 50 years after the end of the Persian Wars. The weakness of the 
ancients: The ancients had no power, especially and particularly no naval 
power. No navy—no trade. And then he describes the slow rise of strength 



thru the ages, a rise which created the power and the wealth of Athens 
at.the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. That was the peak: lt31» 

But the rise of power and wealth from original weakness and poverty 
was also the rise from original, universal barbarism, to the cSear 
distinction between barbarians, barbarism, and what we may call Greekness. 
Thucydides makes this point that at the time of the Peloponnesian War 
there were not yet Greeks. The name Greek Hellenes was applied only 
to a very small part; and at one point he even says that not only were 
there no men called Greeks, there were no Greeks. The characteristics 
of the Greeks, what I will call tentatively Greekness, arose very slowly 
later. Now the war which affects powerfully all Greeks and a consider¬ 
able part of the barbarians affects the only two parts of the human 
race: Greeks and barbarians. And that may be not improperly called 
R universal n . The human race, that is the implication of this archaeology, 
has two poles: barbarism and Greekness. And to be extremely sweeping, 
it doesn’t make any difference—the highest civilizations of Persia 
and Egypt and the savages which lived in northern Greece and were bar¬ 
barian in every sense. Not that Thucydides did not know the difference, 
but fee wished to let us see a fundamental problem. The human race has 
two poles: barbarians and Greekness. And Greekness in itse turn has 
also two poles: Sparta and Athens. 

Sparta dnd Athens were the two poles of Greekness and were at 
their highest point in regard to war when the war broke out. For any 
people to be at their highest point in regard to war presupposes that 
they must have lived for a very long time in peace, or at any rate, 
undisturbed by big wars. The highest point in regard to war presupposes 
the highest point in regard to peace. If we assume then, that war and 
peace, barbarism and Greekness, Sparta and Athens, are the fundamental 
opposites—and that is what Thucydides suggests in his archaeology— 
we may say that the Peloponnesian War is the climactic war, which re¬ 
veals the_se opposites at their highest point. And therefore it repeals 
the full human truth. All human possibilities are exhausted—that 
does not mean that there will not come other things, there will come 
a decay, God knows what kind of changes, and there will be something 
like Athens ar Sparta, perhaps—but the fundamental possibilities are 
exhausted. Now it is in this way, it seems to me, that the singular 
and the universal are interwoven in Thucydides’ work. He describes 
only this war between these two cities, Sparta dnd Athens, li31-UoU, 
and in telling this story he told the whole story of man. Well, there 
is considerable cursoriness and illusiveness regarding the private 
. life of man, but the political life contains, in a way, the private 
life within itself. This is, I believe, the way in which Thucydides 
wrote his history. 

Before I enter into detailed discussion of the archaeology I would 
like to find out whether I have made myself understood. 

Question; Is there room now to raise the question about certain other 
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historians who take up Thucydides’ account, say of Pericles, or of 
other characters, and find differing aspects between his own account 
of these characters—not the speeches of the characters, but the actions 
of the characters—such as Plutarch? 

Mr. Strauss: One must not approach this question frqm the point of view 
of our present or nineteenth century organized historical research. 

These historians who are so famous were not professors of.this histony. 

They were all living in a kind of isolation—Plutarch in a small Greek 
town—when they wrote these things. And you first have to find out 
why did Plutarch wirte these parallel lives. u e did not do it in order 
to present the past for its own sake, to dig it up, whatever the intentions 
of the present-day scientific historians. The same question arises 
there, you know. I surely don’t think that Plutarch or any other historian 
I know of has this intention to reveal the most important human truth 
in the form of a history of one war. Surely Herodatus has such a broad 
concern, but in Herodatus the Persian War is only the last third or 
so of a history which describes what they now would call all the civ¬ 
ilizations of the East<r-Egypt, Persia, and so on and so on. This 
severity and austerity of Thucydides is unequalled, unrivaled, and it 
is so easy to read him only from the point of view of someone who wanted 
to get the facts straight about the Peloponnesian War as such and nothing 
else. I have no doubt that he took this very seriously and that when¬ 
ever he makes an assertion regarding a skirmish, which had no particular 
importance then perhaps he was not correct, but certainly it was an 
honepst error. He made the greatest effort to set down things as they 
happened. 

But behind that there was a notion to understand war—but you cannot 
understand war without understanding peace. And what is human life 
except war and peace. Is it an accident that the greatest novel of 
modern times is entitled War and Peace ? Granted that Tolstoy developed 
very much the peace side with all kinds of details, but his fundamental 
notion was the same. 

Question: Then you would reject the suggestion that in finding certain 
disperities one could make a case for a purposeful falsification on 
the part of Thucydides? 

Mr. Strauss: Well, in the first place, I am not an ancient historian, 
and when reading the commentary by ancient historians I trembii about 
the difficulties which they have. The dating, the chronology alone, is 
absolutely terrific. And surely, if you have to have the history of 
Greece, and of the Peloponnesian War, you have to do your best, and 
Thucydides is the most important, fcy far the most important, source— 
although they have now a mass of inscriptions which partly confirm, 
partly contradict what Thucydides says. I have no judgment on these 
matters. I try simply to see—the inscriptions don't tell us such a 
story. I would say that what we must try to understand is the relation 
of that account which Thucydides gives to Plato's and Aristotle's account, 
and that is a managkble problem. For example, in the third and fourth 
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books of Plato * s Laws you have a kind of history of Greece which is 
very interesting to compare with Thucydides'. What Plato and Aristotle 
have in mind can find an expression in the form of a historical pre¬ 
sentation. Plato would call this a myth because it cannot have the 
perspicuity of a philosophic account. But it can take on this form. 

Question: inaudible 

Hr. Strauss: If you understand it broadly enough, does it not sake - 
sense? by understanding the Greek cities at the time of the Peloponnesian 
War—what is going on in the cities and between the cities, the essential 
character of these things—if you understood it does this not throw 
light on every other situation between '’cities", i.e. between independent 
political societies. It is very easy to see an aEalbgon in the problem 
. involved in the Corcyraeans 1 coming to Athens in our own times. Thucydides 
did not mean that on® could literally imitate any recipies which might 
come out of the Peloponnesian War, but we understand the (standard?) 
powers which affect cities, men living in cities and being members of 
cities. 

Question: Is it fair to draw the conclusion from your statement that 
a certain kind of response from political upheavals—what kind of re¬ 
sponse could be expected? 

Mr. Strauss: Please give an example of what you mean. 

Questioner: In the middle of the book there is a passage in which he 
describes a certain kind of response of human nature to political 
revolution—man doesn't care much fibout his morality. 

Mr. Strauss: The description in the third book of what happens (inaudible^ 
I doft’t think there is any descripition anywhere in the world about what 
- hkppens in such a situatiori of civil war in any society comparable to 
that. You see, sometimes pfeople say—I have read articles by present- 
day political scientists who believe that Thucydides supplies us with 
hypotheses about politics which we can still test. I remember one man— 
somewhere a character says t$at men are induced to their actions by 
the profitable, by fear, and by honor or prestige. I don't think you 
have to do much testing of that to know that it is true. There is a 
certain kind of thing which Thucydides did not do, because it is trivial. 
We will come to some examples where we can see more clearly what this is. 

Question: You were speaking before about speeches and deeds, words 
and actions. In regard to the speeches doesn't Thucydides have in mind 
the actions which follow a speech made by the person who makes the 
speech, or does he also have in mind speeches which exhort others to 
action. 

Mr. Strauss: For example, Pericles makes a speech and suggests war 
and the Athenian assembly agrees with him. The action is not simply the 
action of Pericles$ it is the action of Athens. 



Question: Sometimes a speech is misinterpreted by those who perform 
the actions, is it not? 

Hr. Strauss: 'What does this mean? This is too general. In the first 
speech the Corcyraeans come to Athens and want to have an alliance 
with them. And the Corinthians say don't make an alliance with them. 

The Athenians are compelled to do one or the other, either make an 
alliance with them or refrain from making an alliance. After some 
hesitation they make the alliance. There is nothing fishy or strange 
about it. The fisfcy element comes in in the reasoning given why they 
should make an alliance. One argument is, of course, the question 
of who is right. Which of these two opponants' cause is the just cause. 
There is one consideration displayed at a great length. And then there 
is also another consideration which means that the Corcyraeans have 
the second greatest navy. And if the second greatest navy is added to 
the Athenian navy, then the Athenian navy controls the sea. And this, 
as you can easily see, is wholly independent of whether the Corcryaeans 
are just or unjust men. And you can easily figure out whether the 
Athenians were swayed by the justice of the cause of the Corcryaeans 
or by the navy of the Corcyraeans. This is the ambiguity—it is relatively 
simple example, is it not? Yqu have to enter into the details, general 
discussion is of no great use. One must not anticipate this before 
we come to the specific examples. 

Question: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: I am not concerned with the question which is of great 
concern to many philologists and historians whether we can find out 
which part of this history Thucydides wrote when. Well, take a sample " 
example: The war started in 1:31. No one could know how long it would 
lastj but after ten years there was peace. Did Thucydides know in 1:21 
that the war would be taken up again a few years later,' so that the 
whole war would last 27 years? Of oourse he didn't know that. For 
example they say we can find out which parts Thucydides wrote when he 
believed the war was over in U21 and which parts he wrote when he knew 
that this had been a delusion. I don't believe that one can know fiat 
in the case of any great writer, and I am not interested in that. But 
I will say that if Thucydides says generally that war is a violent 
teacher I assume that he knew it also from his own experience, that he 
learned some things from the war which he did not know before. 

There is this remark which we read, by the way, dn chapter 22, 
where he says in peacetime people are given to admire the ancient things 
--Hobbes didn't translate that correctly, not "the ancient #ar?— We 
don't understand the meaning of what he says immediately because we are 
brought up to believe in progress. But in former ages and in tbher 
cultures it was more common th a t people admire the past. Even in this 
country you can still understand it from such an expression as the 
"founding fathers." No one is spoken of as highly in serious speech 
as the "founding fathers". Whatever may be said at a given moment in the 



newspapers, no present president has the reputation of the founding 
fathers. That is an inkling of what was much more common in former 
ages. Thucydides does not agree with this admiration for the past. 

In a way he believes in "progress". But in war, he says, they forget. 

In war people believe that the present war is the biggest war because 
they suffer from it and present ills and sufferings are much more 
impressive than the remembrance of them. Now look at these two points. 
The peacetime theses: The ancient times were the grandest times is 
simply wrong, according to Thucydides. But the war-time thesis—the 
present war is the biggest war—is not always wrong. In our particular 
case, in the case of the Peloponnesian War, it is even true. If we 
generalize from this, from this particular example, we see that war 
has an element of truth which peace lacks. War brings up tilings which 
are concealed in peace time. You know—(inaudible)—a certain deeper 
stratum emerges, a terrible stratum comes to light. Perhaps Thucydides 
understood this better after ten or twenty years of war than before. 

in 

Question: Wasn't it a basic Greek maxim that it was only the^exercise 
of power that you could see a man? 

Hr. Strauss: But power, this was something different. Power means 
the exercise of his office, of his magistracy. For example, our 
judgment of that individual, John F. Kennedy, will be more substantiated 
after he has been president than when he was running for the president. 
Is that not true? 

Questioner: Wouldn't you think, for example, that the Greeks would 
apply that same maxim to the performance of the Athenians at Melos? 

That we see the Athenians for what they are when they have the Malians 
finally walled in? 

Mr. Strauss: I see. All right. But why should not in itself the 
Athenian actions in peacetime also reveal the Athenians. 

Questioner: This is quite true. But the point is that the implication 
of the Greek maxim is that your observations on the man are of no value 
until he is in a position to determine the outcome of the situation 
in which he finds himself. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but I don't see that this necessarily means war-like 
action. We are now concerned with the question of whether in a certain 
sense war does not reveal fundamental truth which is concealed in peace¬ 
time, and this remark of Thucydides* seems to suggest it. 

Perhaps I should say a few words about Thucydides' archaeology. - 
Let us read the beginning. Do you have it? 

Mr. Strauss translating: Thucydides of Athens has narrated the 
war of the Peloponnesians and the Atheniansj how they waged war 
against one another, he having begun immediately at its beginning 
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to write it, having coxae to expect that it would be a great 
war and the most memorable of the early ones. And he inferred 
. this from the fact that they both~the Athenians and the 
Peloponnesians—were at their highest point in regard to war 
in their whole equipment. And also that the other Hellenes 
were coming to the side of each, part of them immediately, . 
and others were already contemplating it. For this was the 
greatest motion, movement, for the Greeks and for part of the 
barbarians and so to speak for the majority of human beings. 

Now this is a key word that occurs again and agiin. War is here 
subsumed under something more general, and that is called motion, maxe- 
ment, disturbance, I will call it. Let us use the most genuine trans¬ 
lation-motion. And the opposite of motion is, of course, rest. And 
this opposition of motion and rest goes through the whole archaeology. 

And the picture which Thucydides gives to us is that at the beginning 
there was universal motion, universal unrest, nothing settled. Importunity, 
fear, poverty, no cities proper, no trade. It is something which re¬ 
minds somehow of Hobbes famous state of nature. Of course, it is not 
called a state of nature. Now this is the original state, the beginning 
state, and there come places and times where there is rest, and in ^ 

these rest periods there takes place an accumulation of strength, wealth, 
increased daring. But then there is something else which is in a way 
much more important—although needless to say the accumulation of power 
and wealth is very important—and that is that at the origin there was 
universal barbarism. No distinction between Greeks and barbarians—and 
that means not merely no distinction between Greek-speaking and non- 
Greek speaking peoples, it means that the way of life was not yet dis¬ 
tinct. Piracy, robbery, all civilized life was remote. In the sixth 
chapter he says that ancient Greeks lived in all respects like the present 
barbarians, i.e. they were barbarians. 

Then there is a first epoch which is clearly recognizable, and that 
is indicated by a name, by the name which those of you who have read 
Plato will know very wells Minos, the king of Crete, according to tradition 
the son of Zeus. Thucydides would not mention such things. Minos—he 
destroyed piracy, he put down the evil-doers, namely the pirates. That 
is the beginning of this sphere of civilization. Now if we take into 
consideration the relation of piracy and robbery, and so on, to justice 
and right we see that what developed there slowly was right. 

Then he says the second great epoch was the Trojan War, and a 
name is mentioned: Agamemnon, and that means Sparta. We have this ' 

theorem which it is easy to know from Plato and Aristotle—Crete and 
Sparta as the oldest and most venerable part of Greece—which comes up 
in Thucydides exactly the same way. Agamemnon's grandfather came from 
Asia. He was also a barbarian. And Thucydides mentions in passing that 
if the Greeks helped Agamemnon conquer Troy they did not do this out of 
human kindness, out of gratitude or something of this kind, but out of 
fear. The whole story, superficially read, is the story of debunking. 

These were very poor and barbaric men, these older men. Alll civilized 
life is of relatively recent origin. In other words, in the olden times 



there was not gracefulness, friendliness, as well as gratitude—higher 
things come later. What Thucydides suggests on the surface, and vejy 
powerfully, is this connection: War, unrest or motion, poverty, in¬ 
justice j and on the other hand; peace, rest, wealth and right. In this 
whole archaeology there is no reference to a vitally important point 
which comes up in our next reading, and that is art of science. Later 
on he speaks of the naval war where he says that in this battle they 
still fought in the old-fashioned manner with courage and bodily strength, 
but without art. And at a certain later naval battle, there was already 
the art of naval warfare. 

This, however, is a very old story, and this we must keep in mind. 

But then a certain suggestion occurs, for example in chapters 1$ and 16 , 
in which we see another pici^tre. It is true, we must say, that war is 
generally bad for power and wealth and greatness. Well, everyone krows 
that Greece's power rose very much through the Persian Wars. There 
is also the fact that war, or unrest, motion, leads to wealth; and that 
peace, rest, stagnation, keeps people in poverty. Thucydides has built 
up the arch in the following way: There is at first a history from 
the beginnings to about the period of the Persian War. This is roughly 
chapters J to 19. And then there comes something kike an insertion, 
in which the passage which we partly read about how he wrote his book 
and how he wrote the speeches and the deeds—chapters 20-22. And then 
he has one chapter which reads like an appendix in which he disposes 
in a few lines of the thought that the Persian Wars could conceivably 
be as great a war as the Peloponnesian War. And then one could argue 
as follows: Thucydides had to prove, of course, that the Peloponnesian 
War was the greatest war, but among all enlightened people the greatest 
war was of course the Persian War. And why not simply make a comparison 
between the Persian War and that would settle the issue. But Thucydides 
had a much broader thing in mind. Now in this last chapter, chapter 26, 
in Which he proves the superiority of the Peloponnesian War to the Persian 
War he speaks exclusively of the destructive effect of the Persian War. 

Not a word about its patriotic^ liberating effect. He proves that the 
Peloponnesian War was a much greater war than the Persian because the 
Peloponnesian War was a much more destructive war. The Persian war- 
two naval battles and two land battles and everything was over. That's 
not a big war. I think what Thucydides means is this: He wanted to 
end the archaeology with this overall theme; War, unrest, motion, is 
destructive. Peace, rest, and so on, are the opposite. This is the 
overall theme, but within that theme there is an allowance made for the 
other side, namely that war, unrest, and therefore, injustice, may lead 
to power and wealth. 

Let us Eead the beginning of chapter 18. 

18. But after that the tyrants, both of Athens and of the rest 
of Greece where tyrannies were, were the most and last of them, 
excepting those of Sicily, put down by the Lacedaemonians (for 
Lacedaemon, after that it was built by the Dorians that inhabited 
the same, though it hath been longer troubled with seditions than - 
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any other city we know, yet hath it had for the longest time good 
laws, and been also always free from tyrantsj for it is unto the 
end of this war four hundced years and something more that the 
Lacedaemonians have used one and the same government, and thereby 
being of power themselves, they also ordered the affairs in the 
other cities); I say, after the dissolution of tyrannies in 
Greece, it was not long before the battle was fought by the Medes 
against the Athenians in the fields of Narathon. And in the 
tenth year again after that came the barbarian with the great 
fleet into Greece to subdue it.. And Greece being now in great 
danger, the leading of the Grecians that leagued in that war 
was given to the Lacedaemonians, (E&atStrauss: That is, Sparta, 
for a very long period—no change—and the two great vices of 
government♦-tyr^r^r and chaos—absent. They were a very old 
fashioned, or as some people might say, a very conservative power. 
That will become clear shortly. There is another point regarding 
Sparta which we should read in chapter 6. At an earlier stage 
there is another theme present here.) 

6.) For once they were wont throughout all Greece to go armed 
because their houses were unfenced and travelling was unsafe, and 
accustomed themselves, like the barbarians, to the ordinary wearing 
of armour. And the nations of Greece that live so yet, do testify 
that the same manner of life was anciently universal to all the 
rest. Amongst whom the Athenians were the first that laid by 
their ammour and growing civil, passed into a more tender (Kr. 
Strauss: even luxurious) kind of life. And such of the rich as 
were anything stepped into years laid away upon the same delicacy, 
not long after, the fashion of wearing linen coats and golden 
grasshoppers, which they were wont to bind upoin the locks of 
their hair. From whence also the same fashion,by reason of their 
affinity, remained a long time in use amongst the ancient lonians. 
But the moderate kind of garment, and conformable to the wearirg 
of these times, was first taken up by the Lacedaemonians, amongst 
whom also, both in other things and especially in the culture of 
their bodies, the nobility observed the most equality with the 
commons. 


The truly civilized city which is, however, not luxury or display, 
but moderate—Sparta. Sparta discovered the civilized life first and 
retained it longest. Now this praise of Sparta, which was the leading 
power against Persia, as he emphasizes, is part of the praise of right 
or justice. And he has a depreciation of tyrants, and especially as 
Sparta is something old. And then we see a remarkable tension between 
the archaeology and the overall theme. The overall theme is the weak 
praise of the ancients, and that means a rejection of the equation that 
the good is the old. The good is the old—that we can say is the prin¬ 
ciple of traditionalism as such, and the archaeology is a critique of 
traditionalism with the use of traditional materials which stem from all 
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Hellenic places—that is of no particular interest to Thucydides. But 
then on the other side you get also the pro-Spartan utterances; they 
are the other pole. Mot the oldest—that was savage, but something 
rather old; a few centuries old and not the most novel—that is the 
best. Mow, this of course will have to be qualified considerablfiyon 
the bahis of the things which we will see later. I would, however, 
make one more remark. 

This whole archaeology has two overall themes. The first is surely 
the weakness of the ancients, and also the qualification of that. But 
equally important is a point which is only subservient to that, although 
nevertheless no less important—the weakness of the thought of the 
ancients. I mean, not only were the ancients weaker in power and wealth 
and in naval strength and so on and so on, but their thought was even 
inferior and the symbol of that is Homer’s magnifying of the Trojan War. 
This is the ancient thought. Thucydides—that isecactly the point. 

In the funeral speech of Pericles later, the funeral speech begins in 
the same way in which Thucydides himself begins—there is a very deceptive 
similarity—an ascent from a very low stage of power and wealth to a 
peak in two or three generations, say after the Persian War. That^s 
the way in which Thucydides begins; thats the way in which Pericles 
begins, but we will have to also see what the difference is. That I 
thought I should mention. 

These statements about the ( Krylon ) and about the way of life of 
the Athenians and Spartans are die only two binding reflections, one 
can say, which occur in the archaeology; but later on, in chapter 9U, 
the question of right and wrong comes to the fore. Does anyone here 
wish to say anything? 

Question: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, that was a sacrifice. They were not the Spartans 
proper, ^his series, Sparta and Athens, is crucial to the whole book, 
as much as is today the United States and Soviet Russia, (inaudible) 
Everyone who speaks about Sparta or Athens, be it Pericles or the 
enemies of Athens, has to take this up. And it is very difficult to 
see where is Thucydides precisely on these matters. I do not believe 
he simply identifies himself with Pericles, but we must see. 


Is there any other point? 
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Thucydides 

Book I, Chapters 2U—88 
Lecture 2, January 8, 1962 

Sir, you undertook too much. This 61; or 65 chapters would require 
the uttmost attention, and you went through the whole work. That is very 
difficult. You made some points regarding your assignment which are all 
right, but I wish you had concentrated ruthlessly on your assignment. 

There is another point which you, of course, did not take into consider¬ 
ation—that which I have to take into consideration. You assumed—rdgjhily 
in the sense of law, but not in the sense of fact—that everyone had read 
these 65 chapters. Now I being an old hand know that many students read 
only their assignment, and therefore, when you speak of Corcyra and 
Epidamnus and Corinth how can you be sure that your allusions will be 
understood? 

Now then let us return to a coherent discussion. And I bring up 
a point that I mentioned last time regarding the purpose of the whole 
work. We turn to Thucydides in the expectation to learn something from 
him about political things, something which we are not likely to learn 
from Plato and Aristotle, Now what is that. In Plato's Timaeus , which 
is the sequel to the Republic and which opens with a kind of summary of 
Republic, and which is said to take place on the day after Socfcates has 
told the conversation of the Republic, not on which the conversation 
itself takes place. And now Socrates says: In the next place, listen 
to my feelings about the polity which we have described. I would com¬ 
pare my feelings to something of this kind: Suppose on seeing beautiful 
things, either works of art or actually alive, bat ihoxte^ohe uo&md M&ihld 

bhemcteedLrbytfchbe&eMrbhtm iaemtfcemnin motion and tfcgorously engage in 
some such exercise which seems suitable to their physique. This is the 

very feeling I have regarding the city we have described* In the Republic 
they have described the city in motion, and now Socrates would like to 
see it in motion. And as he makes clear in the sequel, a city in motion 
means a city engaged in work. This is not given in the Re public, and it 
surSly is not given in Aristotle's Politics . And it is literally the 
same term which Thucydides uses* The war which he describes is the great¬ 
est motion, change, disturbance. This is what Thucydides does, and what 
Socrates himself regards as a desideratum after one has read the Republic 
or, for that matter, the Laws . And we must see later on whether it is 
possible to integrate the understanding of the city in motion into the 
understanding of the city at rest, which Plato had described. 

Now one general word about the way in which we plan to study 
Thucydides. The general character of Thucydidean studies since the 
19th century has been "historical". That means two things. In the first 
place, people are trying to understand Thucydides' work as the work of 
a Greek, an Athenian of the classical period; and secondly they have 
tryed to understand the work in the light of the genesis of the work, 
for example, the work seems to be unfinished. There are all kinds of 
traces that the work underwent various stages, and so on. I do not think 
that this kind of approach is adequate for the following reasons. 

Thucydides said, and our reader quoted, that he regarded his work as a 
possession for_ever, forever. And it could be such a possession for¬ 
ever because it was based on an understanding of human nature. Thucydides 
claims that he has transcended the particular, the Athenian or toe Greek. 
Yet this transcending does not mean destroying the particular* 
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0n the contrary, Thucydides regards himself as responsible for the 
possibility of the polls of Athens, and this causes a certain reticence 
on his part of which we find many traces. In brief, I think that it is 
this political posture of Thucydides which explains the contradictions 
and other irregularities of the work, which are not merely unintended 
traces of his development.or of his workshdp, but very conscious and 
intended features of the work. I state this now only in the vaguest 
generality. 

Now before turning to our subject for today we have to consider the 
character of the paragraph preceding the beginning of today*s assignment, 
paragraph 23* After having concluded a survey of what has happened from 
the beginning to the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, he says—the 
Athenians began it, and the Peloponnesians: 


All these evils entered together with this war, which began 
from the time that the Athenians and Peloponnesians brake the 
league which immediately after the conquest of Euboea had been 
concluded between them for thirty years. The causes why they 
brake the same and their quarrels I have therefore set down 
first, because no man should be to seek from what ground so 
great a war amongst the Grecians could arise. And the truest 
quarrel, though least in speech, I conceive to be the growth 
of the Athenian power, which putting the Lacedaemonians into 
fear necessitate^ the war. But the causes of the breach of 
the league public* voiced were these. 


He makes a distinction here between the truest allegation, the truest 
allegation, but that which is also the most invisible in speech, i.e., 
that which is not confessed. And then there are com¬ 

plaints which are left just in the open, and they are different. And 
Thucydides speaks first of the open, the open allegations, that which 
was openly said, as distinguished from the truest but invisible causes. 

And the book is split up in this way that in the next 65 chapters up to 
88 he speaks of the open complaints, the open causes, the alleged 
causes, and in chapter 89 and following he speaks of the invisible, but 
truest causes. And this leads to the strange consequence that Thucydides 
speaks first—in chapter 25 and following—of the later events and then 
in chapter 89 and following of the earlier events. 

We can not carry this question before next time, but it is very 
roughly this. The first part, just u$ttn chapter 23 goes from the origins 
to 5,31—it gives a survey of the whole history until 1+31, the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War. Then the second, which we are discussing today, 
it can be arranged roughly from 535 to 1+32j and the third, which is chapter 89 
to |18, roughly,' deals with the period from 579 to 535* We can not now 
understand this; I state it now as a problem. 

And now we come to the first issue. Beginning—there is a city 
called Epidamnus—that is the way it begins, like a first-rate novel. 

Now Epidamnus is now.in Albania. ( Mr. Strauss goes to the 



map ’and points out the various places mentioned in the text.) Row what 
is the situation, I mean only the main points* Epidaian'is is in trouble, 
Epidamnus is called on by Corcyra, and Corcyra in isbeif was a colory of 
Corinth, The people of Epidamnus are in trouble—the reasons ard not 
important or emphasised by Thucydides—and they try to get help from their , . 
mother city, from Corcyra. And the Corcyreans say no, we are not interested 
in helping you, our children. And than the people of Epidamnus go to the 
grandmother, to Corinth—who was not really the grandmother, but who wag 
very directly related to Epidamnus because she had had a hand in the 
colonisation. Row as a matter of fact, what is it that we see — or did 
I omit one of the points-j-what is the precise point. Yal Row when they 
go to Corinth and the Corinthians—and there is one crutial point—they go 
to the oracle in Delphi, and the oracle in Delphi tells them "go to your, 
grandmother, go to Corinth." That is crucially important. The highest 
authority is on the side of—actually the Corinthians behave decently, they 
say "yes, we*11 do that." But then the abominable people of Corcyra say 
"no no no? we don T t want you up here in our neighborhood" and start a war. 

And these colonials from Corcyra had a very good navy and it seems as 
though they licked the Corinthians. But then the Corinthians get angry 
about this insolent behavior of their children, and now begin to rearm, 
and they want to show them that they can not behave in ^this manner to 
mother, the metropolis of Corinth, And then the Corcyreans get frightened, 
and what do they do? They come to Athens, and ask Athens for help. Add 
this is the e£itl64ln8ituation. 

It is quite clear, according to the presentation of Thucydides, re¬ 
gardless oof whether the actual situation was more complicated—that is 
uninteresting—because we have here' only Thucydides * The Corcyyaeans 

are clearly nasty people, according to this presentation. The Corinth¬ 
ians make a much better impression. And the Athenians are confronted— 
what should they do. Should they accept the advice, which*almost amounted 
to a command, of the Delphian oracle, according to which Corinth wouldsave 
Epidamnus, and let it go on, or should they do something else. And here 
is the point. The first two speeches which occur in the book are the 
speeches of the CorcyrSsans and of the Corinthians in Athens — The Corcyraeans 
demanding an alliance with Athens, and the Corinthians advising against 
the alliance. The Corcyraeans have to do all kinds of things—they have 
to explain why they never tried to become an ally of Athens at other times 
when they didn’t need Athenfe so badly. And of course they apologize for 
their lack of intelligence and say that it had nothing to do with wickedness 
on cur part that we didn’t want to help other people, it was just plain 
stupidity. We thought we shouldn't bother other people, you know, and things 
like that. And then they make quite clear that there is something more to 
that, and that is very simple: We have one of the strongest navies in 
Greece. Let's say the third strongest—the strongest are the Athenian and 
the Corinthian. And now, if the Corinthians defeat us our navy will become 
Corinthian, and then the Corinthian navy will be stronger than the Athenian 
navy. And since the Athenian army is surely inferiour to the army of 
Athen's enemy, Athens is licked from the very beginning. 

Well, one crude fact I must mention in case you don't know that. 

The overall alignment : There were two confederations—fhe Athenian 
confederation, based on Athen's naval power, chiefly in the islands and 



and also places in the north and on the coast of Asia Kinor. And, on the 
other hand, the Peloponnesian alliance**—land power. So this was the 
problem^ what should you do, shall you ally yourself with crooks because 
that is the only way that you can avoid defeat and ruin? It is a very 
interesting question. Think—to take a most impossible example— that in 
five years Rad China would come and say that they want an alliance with 
this country against Soviet Russia. Should one throw them cu£? Or should 
one be sensible? Interesting, isn’t it? Now it is linked up with another 
important issue, and that makes it really wonderful. The whole argument of 
the Corcyraeans is based on the premise that there will be a war, a 
Peloponnesian War. But if there may not be a war—the situation id different 
Why should one abandon one’s high principles for no good use? That is 
surely unreasonable. Even more subtly than that—how do you know that this 
alliance with the crooks , with Corcyra, will hot bring about that very 
war for the sake of which you allegedly make the alliance? It is not inter¬ 
esting? And is it not absolutely plausible to say that if Athens had not 
made that alliance with Corcyra there would have been no Peloponnesian War? 
How can you know? That is I think the issue, brought out beautifully—but 
Thucydides does not state the issue in this form, he only presents it, 
gives you the data. And that is the question. 

Now in other words one could say, and surely there were Athenians who 
said exactly that, if you make this alliance with Corcyra you bring about 
the war, hence reject the alliance. Very good, but to which the other 
party could very well reply: Your policy of rejecting the alliance is also 
based on a supposition—namely, that the peace party in Sparta is strong. 

How do you know that? There is a peace party and a war party in Athens; 
there is a peace party and a war party in Sparta. Now how can you measure 
them? Well, some of our present-day social science colleagues would 
probably say "well, poles". But that requires, among other things, that 
poles are permitted , and secondly that people are willing to give the 
answers, which will not hold good in a critical situation, and even should 
they be willing to do so we can not be sure that they will in fact, however. 
Now what is the point, what is behind this? Behind this is a theme •wirihh 
goes through the whole book: ■ the essential uncertainty regarding political 
matters which can not be overcome by any technique either of social science 
or of institutions. And what is the root of this essential uncertainty of 
political things? One can say the radical difference of interest, of beings 
which can outwit one another, and therefore conceal things from one another. 
Nothing can be done about that. The fact that you can know with certainty 
absolute limits beyond which no one can go—well, such crude limits as all 
men are mortal, for examplej of course we know that Khrushchev is mortal, 
and that if Khrushchev died there would be quite a problem in Soviet Russia, 
perhaps bigger than that which it had after the death of Stalin, which will 
affect foreign relations considerably. But it is important to know >hen he 
will die, and who can know that? And where ever you look 

But let us assume the PelSponnesian War could, have been avoided; in 
other words that the calculation of the peace parties in both places was 
correct. Then Pericles policy, which was based on the principle that war 
was inevitable, was unwise. But we must think that through. What would 
be the ultimate consequence of this kind of thing. I mean, what is the 
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ultimate premise of every peace party? The ultimate premise. Well, that 
war is bad, that war is destructive, surely. No wars at all. This also 
has certain typical difficulties, for example: From now on no warsj that 
is to say that the present situation is frozen. There are lots of 
injustices which have been committed and which enter into the present, 
situation, but these issues must not be opened any more; it must be frozen. 
Goa is a typical example in our time* I mean if there is to be no longer 
any violent change, India committed a real crime by entering Goa. And 
besides that one could also give other examples. And that, by the way, 
is the reason why this Oder-Neiese business is so cizutially important, " 
because that was never recognised. Goa was recognized; this was never 
recognized. So there must be a sort of amnesty; all injustices which 
have not been remedied hitherto can no longer be remedied—at least by war. 
There is also a Very great difficulty. We must see later on whether this 
comes up in any other way. 

Now let us see a few special points. What I believe to be of crucial 
importance for the understanding of the history as a whole is this: That 
the Corcyraean affair, with which t he whole account of Thucydides starts, 
the detailed account of it starts, this start is really a clean slate. 

I mean the rights or wrongs of Epidamnus are not discussed, What is dis¬ 
cussed is only after the Epidamnians go to Corinth. And they do that on 
the basis of the Delphian oracle. The Corinthians are perfectly entitled 
to accept this cry for help, and they are perfectly entitled, therefore, to 
defend the Epidamnians against the Corcyraeans. And then comes the key, 
the decisive thing; the Corcyraeans ask the Athenians for an alliance. 

Here a decision is made where the issue of right comes up, but we start 
from a clean slate—I think that is a key point, it is the best present¬ 
ation. 

Question: In every other action, whatever action is taken, the sffeere of 
what would happen if you don't take the action stands out very clearly. 

But in the Corcyraean affair Thucydides makes no mention of the fear of 
the Corcyraeans if the Corinthians should be in an alliance. It seems to 
be an almost arbitrary action taken by the Corcyraeans without consideration 
of the results if the Corinthians were actually there. 

Answer? It is very easy to figure out why the Corcyraeans did not like to 
have the Corinthinas in their neighborhood. That is easy to figure out. 

What Thucydides, I think, wants to do is present the situation, as I call 
it, of a clean slate, which, you know, never exists in fact, because there 
was already a civil war in E pidamnus, you know, between the democrats and 
the oligarchs, and the question would have to be raised were the Epidamnians 
not nasty people that they threw out the wealthy men. And all the wealthy 
men "then allied themselves with the savages of the neighborhood, attacking 
their home town—were they not nasty ? All these questions could naturally 
be raised, but Thucydides presented it in such a way that we can not raise 
these questions. He wants to present a simple issue and say even if you 
could ever start from a clean slate you will come up against this' kind of 
a question that we have here—should Athens, out of fear of a possible war, 
make an alliance with Corcyra, and therefoie get into trouble with Corinth. 
And that comes out very clearly later when the Athenians have made—the 
Athenians of course don't make an 100 per cent alliance. They make only 



a defensive alliance; they are going to defend Corcyra if the Corinthians 
come up, not more. But the Corinthians do come, and the Athenians are 
standing by just in case. They don’t fight; they are just standing by, 

B ut at a certain moment they have to fight. You see the line is very 
thinly drawn. This is like the kind of situations we have had—not to 
speak of Vietnam now, but in the Spanish civil war was a good example of 
this. Now let me see. 

There is 

By the way, that it hot unimportant—what happened in Athens first /- 
the speech for the alliance by the Corcyraeana, who want to have it, and 
then against the alliance by the Corinthians. ‘ Then the Athenians first 
favor the Corinthians, but soon after they change their mind. There is 
no base that the Athenians give; it is only iaid that they change their 
mind, and it is perfectly possible to imagine that the decision was made 
by the direct intervention of Pericles himself. Thucydides does not say 
a word about this because the time has not yet come for bringing in 
Pericles himself. So the decision of the Athenians: No war against Corinth 
but the defense of Corcyra against Corinth. That is, war against the 
Peloponnesians if the Corinthians insist on their war against Corcyra—if. 
And of course, they do. The question is: Did the Corinthians wish the 
Peloponnesian War? Did they act against Corcyra merely because they were 
angry with the Corcyraeans, or was theie a calculation behind it to bring 
about a situation where Sparta would have to come in sooner or later on 
their side. 

The Corcyraean alliance merely means a considerable strengthening of 
Athens, and therewith a relative weakening of the Peloponnesian power. 

Now there is this naval battle between the Corcyraeans and the Corinthians 
in which the Athenians and the Corinthians come to blows by necessity, as 
Thucydides calls it. Given the presence of the Athenian boats and the 

Corcyraeans in danger of being defeated; the Athenians have to do something. 

■ 

This naval battle is described in a way which deserves some attention, 
in chapter h9» because the points which we discussed in the introduction 
come up again. I think we'll just read the beginning of this—chapter 1*9. 


The standard being on either side lift up, they joined battle, 
having on both parts both many men of arms and many archers 
and slingers, but after the old fashion as yet somewhat un- 
skillfully appointed. (Mr. Strauss: "old fashioned," after the 
old fashion.) The battle was not so artificially as cruelly 
fought, (Mr. Strauss: The naval battle was tough, but not 
equally as regards art. War like a land power; in other words 
they fought like land soldiers just standing on—no operations 
of the boat.) near unto the manner of a fight at land. For 
after they had once run their galleys up close aboard one of 
another, they could not for the number and throng be easily 
gotten asunder again, but relied for the victory especially 
upon their men of arms who fought where they stood whilst the 
galleys remained altogether without motion. (Kr. Strauss: In 

other words the boats,.. . . Q .. the boats remained at rest. 

They remain at rest. In a naval battle proper it is precisely 
the motion of the boats which decides t he issue.) 
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Passages through each other they made none but fought it 
out with courage and strength rathern than with skill. 

Insomuch as the battle was in every part not without much 
tumult and disorder, in which the Athenian galleys being 
' always where the Corcyraeans (Mr. Strauss: Now that we 
don’t need any more.) 

Now we have here a discription of the difference between the old and 
new. The old—bodily strength, inanimate spirit. The new—art, science, 
(understood in those days) as mind.) The old—chaotic, lots of noise; not ' 
like a modern battle would be—orderly. In a naval battle proper %hith * 
was a novel things—that was not yet a naval battle proper—the boats do 
not rest. 

/ 

r 

I think we have to consider there this fundamental opposition between 
rest and motion which is sketched in the introduction. The progress is 
not only the movement from original unrest to rest, you know, unsettled 
conditions to settlement, but also the use of motion, the adaptation to 
motion, not to say the mastery of motion. What I suggest, and what we 
might keep in mind, is this: That the difference between sea and land 
might not be another of these fundamental opposites with which Thucydides 
is concerned. You know, whereas I suppose the sea would come on the side 
of unrest , obviously, and the land would come on the side of rest. But 
I mention this only in passing. 

A few more points—in chapter 53 we have the first exchange between 
Corinthians and Athenians. Hitherto we have not yet heard the Athenians. 

We have heard the Corcyraeans, and we have heard the Corinthians. Now 
we hear the Athenians for the first time, and furthermore, whereas in 
the speeches Thucydides always says "they said such like this"—that is 
a typical formula, he doesn’t vouch for the literalhess of the utterances— 
here we hear the Athenians and the Corinthians literally for the first 
time. It is of some interest to see that—in chapter 53- What do the 
Corinthians say? 

Men of Athens, you do unjustly to begin the war and violate the 
articles; for whereas we go about to right us on our enemies, 
you stand in our way and bear arms against us; if therefore you 
be resolved to hinder our going against Corcyra or whatsoever 
place else we please, dissolve the peace, and laying hand first 
upon us that are here, use us as enemies. n Thus thid they: and 
the Corcyraeans, as many of the army as heard them cried out 
immediately to take and kill them. But the Athenians made answer 
thus: "Men of Peloponnesus, neither do we begin the war nor break 
the peace; but we bring aid to these our confederates, the Corcyraeans 
if you please therefore to go any whither else, we hinder you not, 
but if against Corcyra, or any place belonging unto it, we will 
not suffer you." 

This is the situation, in case you have any doubt about (Snaudible, 

Mr. Strauss goes to the map.) Here is Athens, and here is Corcyra. 

Corcyra is as war with Corinth, and Athens at peace with Corinth, Athens 
at peace with Corinth, but here, what is goinfc to happen. They must 
hedge; it is too delidate; this cannot last, this situation. 



There is another naval battle in which both sides—the Corcyraeans 
and the Corinthians—claim to have won, on different grounds. In fact 
one could say that the only victors were the Athenians who, in spite of , 
their engaging in battle with the Corinthians, preserve the peace and ~ / 

get what they want—revenge for the defeat of the Corcyraeans. B ut 
at the end of chapter 55 he makes clear this was the first cause of 
the war of the Corinthians against the Athenians—that they had fought 
in a naval battle with them during the peace on the side of the Corcyraeans* 

Now, what is the next event? That is the affair of Potidaea. Pot- 
idaea is in the north (Mr. Strauss goes to the map and points it out.) 

This is also an interesting case. Potidaea was also a Corinthian colony, 
but an ally of Athens. And Potidaea did not wish to remain any more an 
ally of Athens, but according to the treaty Athens had the right to pre¬ 
vent the defection of Potidaea. Corinth, on the other hand, took this 
legal statd—that her right as the mother of Potidaea was more fundamental 
and over-rides the right which Athens had as an ally of Potidaea. Again 
a somewhat complicated case, but since the Athenians took the necessary 
action, i.e., began a sedge of Potidaea, aggravating the situation. i-- - 

There is already in fact a war between Athens and Corinth, but not yet 
between Athens and the Peloponnesian League, and, in addition, there is 
not yet a declared war, you know, there is a kind of cold war, you could ' 
say. But Potidaea is in real danger of being conquered by Athens and 
therefore the Corinthians must act nowj and they arrange that there be an ( 
assembly in Sparta, where the issue of war or peace against Athens is 
discussed. And here we have a series of speeches—four speeches about 
war and peace in Sparta, a very grand series. /The i 

The first is the speech of the Corinthians attacking the Athenians. • 

Then a speech by Athenians who happen to be present in Sparta who hear the 
terrible things said about Athens and present the case for Athens in the 
Spartan assembly. Then afterward there is the Spartan debate in the 
Spartan assembly, closed to foreigners, and there is first a speech in 
favor of peace by the leader of the peace party, the Spartan king, 

Archidamus, and then there is a speech by the leader of the Spartan war 
party—a very brief speech by an Ephor, Sthenelaidas, and then a decision 
is reached in favor of war. But that is not yet a declaration of war. 

It is only the decision that they are going to prepare the war; the 
formal beginning of the war takes place much later. 

Now what do the Corinthians say. The Corinthian speech—they try to 
stimulate the Spartans against Athens in the following way. They begin 
roughly thus: Y&u Spartans are too good for this world—good because the 
Spartans are not as bellicose as the colonies are—you are too trustworthy} 
but this has the consequence that you don't trust others, i.e, you den 1 1 
trust your allies. Ygur allies complain against Athens because you trust 
the Athenians. Being good natured you say "oh, the. Athenians are not that 
bad", and that means, of course, that you don't trust your own allies. 

That is a good beginning. You are so honest that you don't believe that 
others are dishonest, and therefore' you are somehow compelled to believe 
in the dishonesty of your allies. That is a paradoxical situation. 

The Spartans are—in spite of their honesty or reliability—unreliable ' 
because they are given to hopes. They wait, and they are saved rather by 
their enemjb's mistakes , hence by chance, than by their own timely preparations. 
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And than the Corinthians want to tell the Spartans the facts of life* 

You don't know these Athenians; we are going to tell you what kind of 
people they are. And this is the first speech devoted to that great 
theme, which is in a way the central theme of the history—Sparta and 
•; Athens. And ShthisaSnSiit to get an indication of its significance you can 
!' only say that a statement made today about the difference in character 
\ between the Soviet Union and the United States*— Chat would be a theme 
of equal importance, of course its contents are entirely different. 

The Athenians are innovators, the Spartans arepreservers. The Spartans 
are therefore cautious, apprehensive, and the Athenians daring and full of 
hope, always acquiring and never enjoying, what our reader called a kind 
of aestheticism, you seey never enjoying. They are by nature restless 
and do not permit anyone else to rest. Sparta on the other hand is a 
restful city, and therefore it has also its old never-changing laws. But 
the point which the Corinthians make is that if it comes to a conflict 
between a preserving city like Sparta and a restlessly changing city like 
Athens, Athens is bound to win—because art plays such & decisive role 
in war, especially in naval war—and an innovating, changing city will of 
course be much more feiven to change and improvement. In order to make 
clear how serious the situation (on the Peloponnesus is) theyCoajcntfiiyga 
say if you Spartans do not invade iitica now, so that the Athenians can not 
complete their preparations against Potidaea, we will be compelled to seek 
another alliance, and for this impious deed not we, but you Spartans, will 
be responsible. I suppose that this is an allusion to the ppoteftlsbilifcy of 
an alliance with the national enemy, Persia. 

Now what do the Athenians then say? Let us turn to the beginning, 
chapter 72. 

Thus spake the Corinthians. The Athenian ambassadors, who 
chanced to be residing at Lacedaemon upon thdSr business, 

(Mr. Strauss: concerned with other business)Wwhen they heard 
of this oration though fit to present themselves before the 
Lacedaemonians, not to make apology themselves Eefcwfcafchfchey 
fcacodobacrgidnuith by the other cities, but to show in general 
that it was not fit for them in this case to take any sudden 
resolution but farther time to consider. Also they desired to 
lay open the power of their city, to the elder sort, for a 
remembrance of what they knew already, and to the younger, for 
an information of w’nat they knew not, supposing that when they 
should have spoken, they would incline to quietness tather than 
to v/ar. 

You see, Thucydides does something which he rarely does; he gives you 
the gist of the speech before the speech itself. After all, Thucydides 
could have done this in all cases; there was no law that you must write 
speeches. And from the point of view of someone who wanted to write 
only what can be certainly known, he should not have done more. But 
however this may be, when he gives the gist of the speech and then the 
speech itself we have an interesting opportunity to compare the facts as 
known to Thucydides and what he made of it. Now in this particular case 
the Athenians ambassadors try to warn the Spartans against the war, m d 
one point they are going to make concerns the power of Athens. Now 
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what to the Athenians do about this point? What do they say about the 
power of Athens? (Answer from class: They tell them how powerful they 
were at Salamis.) Ya, But, well; that was almost £>0 years ago. What do 
they say about the Athenians navyf (Reply from class: They speak about 
Athenian imperialism.) Ya, But do they say anything about how many boats 
they have? Not a wordl Isn f t it strange that in a speech in which they 
want to tell you what power they have, they don*t say a word about the 
power of Athens. 

Here we see Athens for the first time*j how Athenians would speak in 
such a situation about the power of Athens. They don*t say a word about 
the power of Athens. They show the power of Athens by the manner in which 
they speak. The speach is clearly a reply to what the Corinthians had 
said. The Corinthians had presented the Athenians as the enslavers of 
Greece, and the Spartans as the liberators of Greece, which, of course 
was simply not correct^ for Athens had, to say the least, done more than 
Sparta for the liberation of Greece from Persia. And also the Corinthians 
said that the Persians were defeated not by the Athenians, but by the 
Persians own mistakes. The Corinthians had completely concealed the great 
merits of Athens for Greece. Look at the first point which the Athenians 
must correct, (comment from the class: The Corinthians regard themm as 
barbarians. ) The Athenians? (isn't there some indication of that?) No. 

(I thought they compared them with the Persians.) Well, to that extent, 
yes. 


Now the other point which the Corinthians made : and which the Athenians 
must meet is this: The Athenians are radical innovators, and therefore so , 
dangerous. Now how So the Athenians in the flesh reply to that? In the 
first place they say that we are the ones who saved Greece from the Persians, 
and this led immediately to the Athenian empire. In other words, the 
Athenian empire is not the consequence of some incredible viciousness or 
corruption on the part of the Athenians, but it was the natural consequence , 
of the most meritorious deed of the Athenians. Not lust for power, but in 
the first place fear compelled us to act as we did, and there is no better 
excuse for liibn. And one can easily see how this passage must have impressed • 
itself on Hobbes 1 mind when he was a relatively young man. The choice was 
that either we' rule imperiously or jbe in constant danger oneself. 

Well, there is nothing, as, wee would say, morally wrong with imperialism. -- 
Not hubris or unbounded insolence induced this, but we were defeated by the > 
greatest things. Which were they? Which are these greatest things of which 
we speak?...Honor, fear, and profit. Nothing worse than that induced it. 

We are not enemies of the human race; we are swayed by the things by itij&bh 
all men are swayed. And the primary thing was fear, something for which 
no one can be blamed. Perhaps we should read this paragraph—chapter 16 , 

\ 

For you also, men of Lacedaemon, have command over the cities 
of Peloponnesus and order them to your best advantage. And had 
you, when the time was, by staying it out, been envied in your 
command, as we know well, you would have been no less heavy to 
the confederates than we, you mu$t have been constrained to rule 
imperiously or to have fallen into danger. So that, though over¬ 
come by three of the greatest things, honour, fear, and profit, we 
have both accepted the dominion delivered us and refuse again to 
surrender it, we have therein done nothing to be wondered at 
nor beside the manner of men. Nor have we been the first in this 



in this kind, but it hath been ever a tthing fixed for toe 
weaker to be kept under by the stronger. 

You see that is the reply to the Corinthians: You say that we are 
innovators. We are not innovatorsj we follow all the established laws, 
is that not so? Laws which you yourselves also obey, yes? 

Besides, we tooke the government upon us as esteeming ourselves 
worthy of the same} and of you also so esteemed till having 
computed the commodity, you now fall to allegation of equity 
(Mr. Strauss: literally—you now use the just speech, the 

. ... C .this figure in Aristophanes Clo uds ; and now 

when it suits you, you speak hypocritically of justice.) 
a thing which no man that had the occasion to achieve anything 
by strength ever so far preferred as t o divert him from his 
profit. Those men are worthy of commendation who following 
the natural inclination of man in desiring rule over others are 
juster than for their own power they need. (Mr. Strauss: In 
other words, the Athenians, they say, establish, empire and rule 
imperiously. That is human nature.) 

T hey can not be blamed for that. They are compelled in the first place 
to become a naval power in order to save themselves from the Persians. 

And once they had this naval power, this had further effects. And this 
analysis is supported to a considerable extent by the analysis of Thucydides 
in chapters 8 9 following. Now that is all right. Now once we had 
established our empire we could have been much much more oppressive and 
nasty than we were. Justice is possible only within these limits—that is 
the implication. I mean the fundamental rules of power—they can not be 
changed. B ut within these limits it is possible to be decent or indecent, 
and within these limits, they contend, we Athenians are decent. And that 
is the theme which he develops in the sequel. 

Question: inaudible 

Answer: You are quite right. That is a point which I have not mentioned, 
but which I should have mentioned—that when the Corcyraeans became ffig&tened 
of the Corinthians they offered arbitration, and then the Corinthians said 
no, no, it is too late. And that was the incorrect thing which the Corinthian 
did. That is quit© true. And this would, you say, confirm the Athenian 
point. 

Comment: You took care of it when you spoke of a mother punishing her child. 
That was more or less their attitude, wasn’t it. 

Answer: Yes, but this was a special Corinthian point of view that the 
power of the mother country or the mother city never ceases. That is per¬ 
haps a Corinthian principle of right, but not one which is universally 
recognized. , 

Question: Isn't there an extenuating factor in that the Corcyraeans 
demanded too much from the Corinthians at this moment of debate? Didn't 
they ask the Corinthians to withdraw all men who were at that moment-? 



Answers —yes£, that is also true. In other words it would have been after 
this great investment that the Corinthians had made . Surely because— 

Comments It would have been a loss of face. 

Reply; More than that; more than that. The situation would have become 
more unmUitary and more unfavorable for the Corinthians than it was. 

That is also true. 

It shows also how complicated these things are. It is not easy to 
say which side was absolutely in the right, you know. What Thucydides does, 
and he does this very well, is that he tries to present that which I fiall 
a clean slate to give us a clear statement of the problem, because ifthe 
whole complication had been stated at any point we never would have come 
up th that clear statement of the problem as it was—you know—should 
Athens ally itsilf with an unjust power, because the only alternative was 
to perish. This harsh issue must be faced. And very few people, I believe, 
would have the nerve to answer this question in the negative universally. 

And that is, of course, the issue of foreign politics. The issue appears 
much more clearly in foreign affairs than in domestic affairs, although in 
domestic affairs it can also appear. 

But, to come back to this point, the Athenians do nothing new, they 
do nothing new. They follow a law which has existed as long as men existed. 
But I think there is one point we must add and which Thucydides wanted us . 
to add. That the Athenians were the first to say that. T hat makes a 
difference, doesn't it? Their courage and ability to say it is the true 
proof of the greatness of Athens. They are silent about the resources of 
Athens. Apchidamus, the Spartan king, will describe it. The Athenians 
don't speak about it. But they display their resources by presenting, if 
I may say so, their resourcef ullness of the Athenians .by their very speech. 
The Athenians said, and this was also said by Thucydides in the summary of 
the speech preceding the speech itself, that they are not going to apolo¬ 
gize for Athens. Strangely, in a sense they do apologize for Athens. 

They vindicate Athens. They do not apologize in the narrow s&nse that they 
do not show that they had a right to act in the case of Corcyra and Potidaeaj 
that they refuse to do. But they state the principles which include an 
apology for Corcyra and Potidaea. Within the natural limits we have been 
just, they say. \ 

You see also another important point. They do not forswear further 
expansion. In no way. In this sense one could say that their speech is 
provocative. But we must also say that they warn definitely against war, 
and suggest peaceful settlement of the differences. What characterizes the 
Athenian speech is something which is mentioned as an Athenian characteristic 

by Plato, especially in the Gorgias . Q _—literally translated as the 

ability and willingness to say everything. Frankness, no hypocracy. 

This they displayj but it comes from power. Their.. C .... proves their 
power. 


Now we come to the speech of Archidamus, the Spartan king. Now let us 
look at the beginning, immediately before the speech. Thucydides says 
something about it. He was reputed to be an intelligent, moderate, sober 
man. Now he was reputed to be—does Hobbes say that all? Yes. Reputed 
to be. Now what does this mean. That could mean two things, in the first 
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place it could mean that I, Thucydides, do not regard him as intelligent 
and sober, but this was the reputation. But it could also mean, of course, 
that Thucydides dees not deny that he deserved that reputation, but that 
he rather wants to say that in addition to being intelligent and sane, he 
also had the reputation of being it. And the reason why he might say that 
is this. In spite of his high reputation, he failed, /This would of 
course throw light on the situationj how powerful was the war spirit in 
Sparta. 

Now Archidamus warns against the war not because the Athenians are in 
the right; he doesn , t say that, but because of the enormous risk involved, 
especially since we are totally unprepared. Also, we must beware of being 
thought to have begun the war-r-a very important consideration, not only for 
the Spartans, but for the Athenians as well. No one here is so Machiavellian 
that he says that we don't care for the opinion of the other cities. They 
are very much concerned. There is later on, in the 7th book, a passage 
which says that the Spartans had, as we would say, an uneasy conscience all 
the time, in the first frar—up to 1|21—because they believed that they had 
begun the war, they had broken the treaty. 

Question: inaudible 


YaYya, and they are punished for that. They were concerned with that. 

The Athenians were less concerned with it, but technically the Athenians did 
not break the treaty. 

Question: But in the speech ...inaudible.... says that the confederates 
went to war without knowing who started the war. In the speech they make 
asking for peace they say they don't know which side started the war. 

They won't admit it there. 

But thepoint is that this was a concern y- not to be known as the one who 
has started the war. Archidamus continues: We should not be indifferent to 
what the Athenians do to our allies, but—of course not—and if the Athenians 
go on we must wage war. But we should first carefully prepare it—even 
contemplate alliance with the barbarians, i.e. the Persians. It is not 
cowardly before many not to rush into war with a single city. And when 
he gives the defense of Sparta against the Spartan slowness—against the 
Corinthian attack, the Corinthian comparison of Sparta with Athens—this 
slowness is in fact moderation., a dense of shame, and a product of the 
Spartan education. The word edlcationy-which occurs only th the funeral speec 
again, when Pericles speaks of Athens T ~is mentioned here by Archidamus in 
his speech about Sparta. 

And then he makes a remark to counter the Corinthians description of 
the Athenians—chapter 8U, towards the end. 

And this modesty of ours maketh us both good soldiers and good 
counsellors: good soldiers, because shame begetteth modesty, 
and valour is most sensible of shame; good counsellors in this, 
that we are brought up more simply than to disesteem the laws and 
by severity more modestly than to disobey them, and also in that 
we do not, like men exceedingl wise in things needless, find 
fault bravely with the preparation of the enemy and in effect hot 



assault him accordingly, but do think our neighbours 
cogitations like our own, and that the events of fortune cannot 
be discerned by a speech; and do therefore always so furnish 
ourselves really against the enemy as against men well advised. 

For we are not to build our hopes upon the oversights of them 
but upon the safe foresight of ourselves. Nor roust we think 

there is much difference between man and man, but him only 
to be the best, that hath been brought up amongst the most 
difficulties. . 

There is not much difference between man and man; and what is that befbre— 
that the cogitations of our neighbors are similiar to our own. Tills 
extreme opposition of the national characters, as we could say, of the 
Athenians and Spartans, given by the Corinthians is wrong. The Athenians 
are men like we; there is no natural difference between the Athenians 
and us. And, if I may impute to this nob 13s king a scandalous expression 
of the present day, our “categories** are sufficient to understand the 
Athenians. We do not know this unnecessary wisdom of the Corinthians. 

They are sufficient to understand them and to anticipate the Athenians 
plans. If they were as the Corinthians described them, they would not be 
well-advised people. They would be madmen. And that would be the great¬ 
est mistake upon our part. But we take them to be people that can be 
well-advised, and therefore, we are on our guard against them. A greece 
with the Athenians against the Corintnians, regarding the unforeseeability 
of the- outcome of the war, the power of chance. Archidamus is the only one 
of the four speakers who does not mention the gods. It is noticeable But 
interpretation is certainly not easy. 

T^e fundamental difference between Sparta and Athens, I think, comes 
out in this point. To be well-advised presupposes subordination to the 
laws. We shall see when we come to the funeral speech that.there is a 
great difference in this respect between Athens and Sparta. At the be¬ 
ginning of chapter 85 he emphasizes the necessity of quiet, of rest, of 

deliberate . ... C .and rest; not excitable, not in motion. This is a 

fundamental a- distinction which Thucydides makes all thetime. It is -t 
not legal to begin the war until we have acted on the Athenians* offer to 
settle the differences by bringing up the question of right. Ke is not 
certain that the Athenians are in the wrong in the precise sense, i.e. 
guilty of breaking the treaty. That is the only thing of interest to him. 
This deep analysis of the national character which the Corinthians have 
given is of no interest to him. Do they break the treaty or not. He does 
not even discuss the broad issue of Athenians imperialism and the right of 
the stronger. This is what he means about over-great cleverness about the 
useless things. You see the true gentleman. He implies, of course, shdsd 
that is the key political issue, that we can afford to loose Potidaea, 
which the Athenians are now sEdging. Or rather, we can not save Potidaea, 
even if we wnated it, because we are absolutely unprepared. To this one 
could say, well, is that notjtmr fault, Archidamus, why did you not start 
the preparation some time ago. What would be the reply to that? This is 
not the Spartan manner. We wait; we will always have time. That is the 
posture which he takes. 




Question: Isn’t the problem of money involved here; isn’t it a principle 
issue? 

JTa, But they could have started raising the money & few years ago*— 
Question: But the public has no money and the private won’t give it. 

Yes, but they don’t rush. 

Now the next point is the speech of th® Ephor; he is a democratic 
official in Sparta, That is a very brief speech—one brief chapter. The 
theme is very clear. The Athenians are in the wrong; they are committing 
or have committed acts of injustice. . The Athenians have not attempted to 
prove that they do not commit acts of injustice. The term "committing 
acts of injustice 1 * occurs five times in this short speech. He indicates, 
however, —the emphasis is absolutely that the Athenians are criminals*— 
but nonetheless he indicates what Thucydides would call the truest cause, 
we won’t permit the Athenians to become greater than they are. So he is 
not a disinterested defender of justics, of course, but he speaks very 
much of it. And that is rather constant, I think, in the third book in 
the great debate between Cleon and Diodotus where Sleon demands the extinction 
of the Mityleneans and Diodofius demands that they be spared. Cleon is the 
one who speaks all the time of right, right, right, right—they dommittfed 
crimes, they must be punished. And Diodotus, the really decent man, says 
who cares for right. He wants to speak from a strictly practical point of 
view—is it practical for us to kill the Mityleneans? And some people think 
that this Diodotus is absolutely cold blooded. But Thucydides wanis to 
show that these who talk most of right are not necessarily those who are 
the justest people. 

The sober gentleman, Archidamus, is almost silent on the right, on 
justice; the demogogicSphor—just the opposite. And the end, how does 
the end go—the last sentence. . . 

Wherefore men of Lacedaemon, decree the war, as beconeth the 
dignity of Sparta; and let not the Athenians grow yet greater, 
nor let us betray our confederates, but in the name of the Gods 
proceed against the doers of injustice. 

\ 

That is the reply to what Archidamus says about the unpreparedness of 

the Spartans; the Gods will take carecf that. Whether he believes it is an 
other matter, but surely— 

In Athens—we heard the debate in Athens before—-there was no debated 
Among Athenians, but two contradictory decisions. First, against the 
alliance, and after— Here we have a debate, an. intra-Spartan debate,- 
but only one decisions. That seems to be a picture of the two cities,but 
that is greatly misleading because the debate in Sparta was much less de¬ 
cided than it seems to be here. 

Question: Somewhere, I think it is in the first book, it says that the 
Athenians went around and talked with one another; and in another case, 
you know when Pericles decided to answer the Spartans once and for all, and 
they wouldn’t let them talk to on® another for days in their assembly; this 
Indicated— 



jfes, sure, but that by no means decides it. 

Now let us read chapter 88, the last one for today. 

The Lacedaemonians gave sentence that the peace was broken and 
that war was to be made, not so much for the words of the con¬ 
federates as for fear the Athenians? greatness should still in¬ 
crease. For they say that a great part of Greece was fallen 
already into their hands. 

In other words the key point is the fact that the legal question—whether 
the Athenians acted rightly in the Corcyraean and Potidean affair-played 
no role to'speak of, but the possession of Corcyra and the probable 
possession of Potidaea—that was the matter. That would make the Athenians 
too powerful for Sparta's comfort. And here he says that "they saw" that 
the better part of Greece already subject to the Athenians. That thing 
which most invisible in the speeches was very visible to the eye. B e cause 
it in itself did not give a valid reason for war—valid according to the 
accepted notions of right, What W&s right and what was wrong was simply 
determined by the terms of the treaty, of the thirty-year treaty of which 
about 16 years were still running. That was it, and nothing else. If the 
30 years were up and the treaty were no longer valid, then one could very 
well make new conditions and if they were not accepted go to war. But 
given that the rights of the treaty were still valid it was therefore of 
great importance externally that it not be broken. 

Question: What do you think of that device—I call it a ‘ device—that the 
Ephor had them first give their botes by voice, and then hater he had them 
go out and stand on this side and on that side? 

Does not Thucydides explain this? 

Questioner: Yes, to some extent. He says that he desired that it might be 
evident that their minds were inclined most to the war. 

They don't vatb by balls, but they vote by calling, not by balls. 

And it was rather clear that the majority was in favor of war, but the 
Ephor wants to be quite sure, and also I think he brings pressure on some 
weaker souls and so he says those in favor of war go here and those not in 
favor go there. Also to know—but also to impress. And then it became 
very clear that the large majority was in favor or war. That was an ordin¬ 
ary political trick. 

Question: Is it weighing too much on the words to say that he didn't put 
that question about war to the people, but rather the question whether the 
Athenians had broken the treaty or not. And the question of war was never 
put to them—he changed the question. 

N ow let me see. The question is only: Has the treaty been broken 
and are the Athenians in the wrong. This is decided; and they cannot 
decide more because only part of the allies are present, and only at the 
next assembly—which we reach in chapters 120 or so—will the decision be 
reached. 
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Question: I got the impression from the opening part of 87 that if he 
put them both in there—-the time it went viva voce—that his motion would 
be the final sentence of his speech which the invocation "Let us proceed 
against the doers of injustice," 

Yes, but that is not yet formally the issue at this assembly. At 
this assembly is only the Spartan assembly itself. The war decision can 
only be made by a complete assembling of the confederacy. And here only 
a part of the allies were present, you see? The Spartans now decide that 
there will be war, but that does not yet mean a formal declaration of 
war—that comes only later. I do not think that this is—after all the 
speech , the justifying speech of the Ephoa; is one thing and the formal 
decision is another thing. Of course that the decision means eventually 
war is true; but it is not in itself a declaration of war. The Spartan 
assembly is not competent to declare war for the Peloponnesian Confederacy. 

Question: inaudible . What would the question have been? 

Did the Athenians break the treaty? Did they commit an ■unjust act by 
what they did?in the Corcyraean and Potidaean affair. And this question 
was answered in the affirmative by the Spartan assembly. But it matt 
also be answered by the whole Peloponnesian Confederacy which is not now 
assembled and which therefore cannot make a decision. Then, of course, 
the question still arises is the unilateral decision of the Peloponnesian 
Confederacy immediate valid? There was an offer of arbitration, as 
Archidamus had pointed out, and this must be considered somehow. And you 
see that the Spartans are aware of the fact, that they send an ambassador 
to Athens all the time for about another year until the war starts. And 
they eye-wash. And it is true, on the other hand, that the eye-wash is 
not altogether irrelevant because there are adequate reasons for that. 

That we will see when we come to the final things when we come to the last 
part of the negotiations. 

Question: I was going to talk to this point. It seemed to me that the 
Ephor's motion or speech is an irregularity from Archidamus* point of view. 
That is he is talking to a different point than Archidamus pointed out— 
namely the question of right. He made his motion on the basis of right, not 
on the question that Archidamus addressed himself to—the wisdom of war. 

Sure, but there is an overall issue. I tried to speakcn this before 
but evidently I didn't make myself understood. But dn on© way they do 
speak on the same subject. What is that subject. Everyone ^speaks on that 
subject* Should there be war. Everyone speaks on that. Tne Corinthians 
say yesj the Athenians say no. The king says no and the Ephor says yes. 

To that extent they speak on—now, the question of the war is moved to the 
question "did the Athenians break the treaty or did the Athenians commit 
illegal acts. But it of course not identical because a really rough guy 
could say regardless of whether they aggrandized themselves legally or 
illegally, this aggrandisement is -unbearable and we must make war. But 
Archidamus disregards the legal question entirely on this good legal 
ground: The legal .question is not decided; the Athenians have offered 
arbitration. We don't know yet which concessions they are going to make 
yet at this time. And Sthenelaidas simply decides unilaterally the legal 
question: It is a notorious fact that the Athenians have done an injustice 




to the Corinthians. Strange as it sounds, these very ruthless Athenians, 
you know as far ss the Peloponnesians are conderned, agree with Archidamus—* 
they are also the too in the middle. They agree with him that one should 
explore further the rights and wrongs of the situation. I have the feeling 
that Archidamus—that actually the Athenian speech is this. They make a 
proposal: Let us explore the question of rightj It is absolutely acceptable 

to them. That is to the practical man the most important thing. But these 
terrible things they say—about power and that kind of thing—sfcust be grating 
on his ear. How can one say such things. I’m s^e that he had also heard 
quite a few things that Sparta had also had her share in power politics. 

Y 0 u know the Athenians, the story which will come up next time,—I mean 
Sparta has not been a complete angel, you know, to do that. But these are 
not things which one proclaims, you know. But as to the practical point 
as to what is to be done now—the next step—further negotiations or no’ 
negotiations, I mean further serious negotiations or not—they agree— 
further serious negotiations. And the Ephor cuts this off. 

Question: Is it not that the Ephor—he wants war anyhow—but inorder to get 
war, to get the process of war started, he’s got to clear this legal tech¬ 
nicality out of the way. The happier he is the sooner the Spartans agree under 
on some kind of moral compulsion which he uses to get the vote. He gets the 
Spartans to say 0. K. the Athenians have broken the law, this is one of the 
steps, at this point you can now go on. He’s got to keep theater out of the * ' 
wayj he’s not interested in the legal question at all, I don’t think. 

Yes, but isn’t it interesting that just as little as Cleon is in that 
in the third book—they make this—they use these words. Whereas the more 
decent people like Archldamus and Doidetus in the third book tio not?arfhey 
argue politically and not legally. I think this is a point which Thucydides 
wants to make. 

Question: What does Archidamus think of the gods, (sic) 

That is a very long question. One can not defend—the only fact that 
struck me is that he is the only one who does not mention the gods. The 
Corinthians conclude with an emphatic appeal to the gods guaranteeing, watching 
over oaths—you know the oaths connected with the treaty which have been 
broken. The Athenians refer to this. They say if you start a war you will 
have been the ones who will have broken the treaty and they refer to the 
gods of oaths. And Sthenelaidas, the Eppor, simply refers to the gods at the 
end of his speech. Archidamus is the only one who does not. 

Question: Regarding the too speeches of the Corinthians—the one before 
Athens and the other one now before the Spartan assembly—in the first case 
they speak almost entirely of right—you will be breaking the treaty etc. 

(inaudible) —and in the second case they don’t even refer to the question. 

They only refer to it once, saying that we don’t even have to discuss this 
question. 

He’s ; says that, but yes, but the point is this. The Corinthians make 
her® a very unpleasant impression in the manner with which they deal with 
the facts—the complete denial of any merit of Athens, for example, in the 
Persian wars, they make a very unpleasant impression. But the point, I 
think, is this. They are partly swayed by their notion of right. I don’t 
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believe that this is mere hypccfacy—-their notion that the relation of 

mothereountry and colony supercedes all other considerations. So that 
in the case of Potidaea, for exomple, the fact that Potidaea, which was 
a colony of theirs, is an ally of Athens and that therefore the Athenians 
have the legal right to prevent the defection of Potidaea doesn’t count. 

What counts for them is that this is our baby, our child. That is for 
them a more fundamental relation. I think that plays a certain role. 

T hey do not go into the strict legal question: Do the terms of the treaty al- 
• Ml the Athenians to proceed C'Ai Potidaea in the way they do. There could 
be no question about that—that iho Athenians had the right. 


Question: I was thinking of the first question where the legal grounds were 
emphasized to the Athenians themselves. The one point being that they will 
be breaking the t^eajy, which they shouldn’t do, and two, that you can’t 
be certain about Ah “^Ay at all»-for supposing that you do get it, how can 
you forcast into'tAe future how the situation would turn cut. The Spartans, 
they say, would never look ahead practically—they would let the Athenians 
build their wails and all these various things. You must do this. They don’t 
seem to refer to the breaking of treaties as being important. They stress 
only to the Spartans the impractical— 


But mustyou not take into eondideration that it is a very different 
situation? You know, that was at a time when they still thought that they 
could'Vn with the Athenians. The Athenians might permit the Corinthians 
to punish their wayward children, the Corcyraeans, in the first case. And 
in the second case it was settled; the Athenians had thwarted them both at 
Corcyra and Potidaea, and there was no possibility of an understanding 
between Corinth and Athens. The Question now is to get the Spartans. 

Question: Doesn’t the interest of Corinth dominate over those of the Peloponnesi 

Yes, but I think this interest must be understood as specified by 
this strange view of the Corinthians about the relation of the mother city 
and the colonies. That doesn't occur in any other place. After all, he 
doesn't speak of any economic trade or other interests or this kind of thing, 
bad somehow the word ‘'prestige", is too vague also. As, I say, it is this 
relation of the mother city to the colonies which plays a very great role, and 
I think that somehow that is a more important, more fundamental notion of 
right than anything connected with the treaties, as treaties. 

Question: Is there not considerable jealousy. Were not the Peloponnesians 
in general very jealous of the power and wealth of Athens. Couldn’t there 
be something involving Megara which is not mentioned.here. 

Yes, that is played down by Thucydides, but it is mentioned later. 

Next time. v 

Question: But only in a couple of words or something, which, as far as I 
look back on it, would give the Athenians some fairly just cause for complaint 
against the Corinthians, if he had cared to have it brought in. 

According to other reports the Megaraen affair was the immediate cause 
of the war. Thucydides plays that down; they® is no question about it. Mow 
whether that is the right or wrong version I believe that it is not 
to describe now because of course Thucydides is a much greater authority 
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given his demonstrated political1judgement as a whole, amply demonstrated 
by the book as a whole. But on the other hand Thucydides had also—-how 
shall I say it—his literary purpose. And a certain manipulation of the 
facts with a view to these things follows, legitimately. 

Question: I was only thinking in terms of sort of psychoanalysing, or 

getting at the motives of the Corinthians, you might say. There seems to 
be more here than meets the eye, I would have thought. 

Yes, but we cannot possibly go into the question of Greek history. 

We cannot go beyond what Thucydides says of it. And there the striking 
fact about Corinth is what psychologists would call the "mother complex"# 

I haven*t seen anything more yet. But Thucydides surely does not have that 
reppect for Corinth which he has for Spartaj that is clear. They are not 
particularly nice people, and one could perhaps say that is why their 
children are so nasty. 

So at the next time you will see at the end of chapter 89 how this 
fundamental issue which is behind Potidaea and Corcyra emerged .—namely 
the existence of the Athenian empire. And this will lead to a more funda¬ 
mental question of right: Did the Athenians have a right to their empire* . 
Was this acquired decently or indecently, and that is the question that 
we will discuss then. \ 

Question: inaudible (concerning the war and peace parties in Athens) 

Yes, it was so in Athens and in Sparta. That generally speaking the 
gentlemen, as they called themselves, were in favor of peace, and the 
common people and their leaders—who also belonged to the gentlemen— 
were in favor of war. You see, I mean, this notion which we have in modern 
times of the war-like feudal nobility versus the peaceful democracies is 
not applicable to all ages, and surely not to this age in Greece. In no - 
way, for they are all very war-like democracies. 

Question: This would throw sense on Archidamus* speech. 

There is no question that these were qar-lik® democracies. I mean a 
citizen was a public soldier . 



/ ? / ■/ 

Book jtl, Chapters I-8S -U+6 

Lecture 3 

Yo$ preferred to go more deeply into a part of your assignment than 
to leave it a more superficial survey of the whole* That is quite all 
right. I am very satisfied with your paper. 

Now I have a few rem&rkds to make. The point which I am least satis¬ 
fied with, as our speaker has anticipated, was your remark about the single 
word ..(C).... you know, on demonstration, I think that is, at the end of 
chapter 97. Then Tucydides says that he is going to give an apodexy to - 
show the force- .■ of how the Athenian 

empire came into being. I think it not reasonable to think of demonstration 
here in the mathematical or Aristotiian sense. It doesnt do dny harm'to 
think out the difference between a mathematical demonstration and a 
Thucydidean demonstration, as you did, but I think almost everyone except 
■me would blame you very severely for that. I blame .you, but 1 forgive you. 

I found particularly satisfactory what you said about the true cause and the 
non-spoken causej and this is not limited to tthe Peloponnesian War, but you 
showed this excellently with your example of the Trojan War—the most 
interesting example hitherto Thucydides himself. And you suggested prudently 
that somehow this would be true of all wars. The question is—what is the 
alleged cause, the blazing, the shining cause? Now in the Trojan War they 
have to revenge the breach of hospitality on the part of Paris, the rape of 
Helenj and in the Persian War—but what is the alleged case that’s shining, 
the poetically magnified cause of the Trojan War? There must be one also 
there, what is that? 

Comment: The abduction of Helen. 

• 

I mean the Peloponnesian War, I’m sorry. I mean,what is good for the 
•goose is also good for the gander. T here must be a brilliant cause of the 
Peloponnesian War as well. 


-39- 


Comment: That would be what touched it offj that would be Corcyra and Potldaea. 

•, I think it is not so simple. You see, you have seen much of Thucydides’ 
subtlety, but one cannot have a large enough notion of that subtlety, Because . 
in one sense what he says is simply not true. The Corcyraean and Potidaean 
business—that is very real, there is no ideology, no, how do you say it, no 
mere talk about it—these are grave military actions which change the situation, 
or were changing the situation in favor of Athens. T h«y are as real as the 
foundation of the Athenian empire itself. In one way what I’m driving at— 
the Corcysaeans—the so-called open causes belong to the deeper causes. If 
Athens had stopped in 1;3£ and said no further aggrandizement,^ the peace party 
__in Snarta might have won. Athens might have changed her uay—wny^ net. 

They might have said, «We have enough, we are a siwiraW power; we do not 

wish to keep the world always on tenderhooks, so to speak. We are sata sfied. 
They could have done that. ^Corcyra and PotiSaea are so important merely 
because they continue Athenian/ imperialism.-the deeper cause-they are the 
- deeper cause. But there must be also a cause that as set fortn. * 

Question: Does it have anything to do with the Athenian loss of honor ■fcn.en 
-they were helping the, Spartans to contend against the Helotes? ; 



That was ancient history. It had no immediate effect on the 
Peloponnesian War, the wut-break of the Peloponnesian War. 

, Questions How about the idea of the Corinthians that Athens is trying 
to get so much power that she can take the whole of Greece into her power. 

That comes close to it. They call Athens the tyran^t city, Athens the 
tyranfit city. May I read it—-In other words the war is a war of liberation 
as much as the Persian War was a war of liberation. This is the true alleged 
cause, the true visible cause. So much so—whoever reads next time, in 
chapter 8 or so, will see—that Thucydides himself, says "that was it which 
animated all the Greeks against Athens." So in other words, Thucydides 
does the same thing which Homer does. If Homer magnifies the Trojan War 
by being silent about the massive power or economic interests of Agamemnon, 

. and speaking only of this very decent thing—that they have to revenge the 
breach of hospitality by Paris—in the same way there is also, guch a 
pretended cause—the liberation of Greece. And there are certain contra¬ 
dictions which Thucydides, I believe, commits in this neighborhood, which 
we will take up next time* 

Now there were two of you which raised your hands, and you are one of 
them. " „ 

Question: Well, I was going to say alleged causes might been seen in the 
accusations of justice and injustice as to "who first broke the treaty. 

Yes, this is also an important point. Surely. This very limited issue. 
That is quite true. B ut again, let us look at it. .Who broke the treaty? 

Who broke the treaty? All right, in other words we have rather a limited 
question. We have no longer the question of justice largely understood, 
but, in a very precise way, here are these legal stipulations, you knopw. 

The peace treaty is running still 16 more years, and until these 16 years 
have run, no one can do anything that will change the situation. If the 
Athenians legally expand in these 16 years, Sparta has no leg to stand on. 
Sparta will break the treaty, you know, when she sees that Athens is 
growing peacefully, legally. What could Sparta do legally about it. That 
they have made a mistake in making the peace treaty—that is not a reason 
for breaking the treaty. Well, let us raise one of the most famous questions 
of international law. Are not all covenants between sovereign states 
■->, made rebus , sic stanibus —the situation remaining as it is? B ut who 

is going to interpret that—that the situation has materially changed? 

You know this great difficulty. 

B ut to come back to the simple legal question Wecan safely say this, 
and I think that will come out clearer as you go. T he legal question is 
absolutely dark; who broke the treaty. And from the very narrow and precise 
point of view one would have to say that the Spartans broke the treaty. 

These were allegations which the Spartans made in their own assembly; but 
that of course doesn't settle the issue. That proves only that Sparta 
accuses Athens; that doesn't prove that Athens—and (inane.) in book 1 
simply denies that Athens broke the treaty. You know we discussed this 
last time—just how complicated this matter with Worcyra was. Athens 
was entitled to make that treaty with the Corcyraeans, and she was entitled 
to put down the revolt of the Potidaeans. And only the Corinthians crazy 



notions that the mother-child relation over-rides all other considerations 
that had no basis in positive law or any unwritten law was against them. 

Did I answer your question? 

Question: Another fact that is mentioned frequently in this book is that 
the Athenians will not let th® Greeks who are under their power live according 
to their own laws. And this perhaps would be a justification in nature 
which is even outside of a treaty. 

Let us assume that the Athenians were under a legal obligation to 
keep these cities as independent cities, autonornjps, but as allies, not as 
subjects. T he question would be—who's business is that? Is this the 
business of the cities concerned, or is it the business of Sparta and her 
allies? By the stipulations of this treaty, Sparta agreed that Athens' 
relations with her allies or subjects is Athens* business. And it wouldn't 
be considered a breach of the treaty. 

Yes, now as I said, the suggestions you made about the true cause 
and the apparent cause goes very deep into the question. The first state¬ 
ment of Thucydides is deliberately provisional. You raised the question 
of why doesn'i; he treat of Athen's rise of power and not Sparta's. Is 
this a serious difficulty? You seem to say that this is a serious difficulty. 

Speaker: I&s not sure. I didn't think that I brought this up as a question. 

I was merely observing— 

Look—power of this kind is relative. Let us say Sparta had 100,000 
men, to take fancy figures, in h!9, and she had 110,000 men in ii35>. This 
rise in power would be non-existant if Athens had 10,000 men in k79, and 
200,000 men later on. Granted that Sparta was stronger in U31 than whe was 
at the end of the Persian Wars, whe was relatively weaker, whereas Athens 
was relatively so much stronger. And therefore Thucydides justified himself 
in presenting only Athens' rise of power, seeing in this a subject to Be 
discussed. 

Speaker: Yes, I understand it. In some ways by doing it —py being silent 
about Sparta, whether or not they had any increase in power between these 
two delates, in some way depreciates Sparta. I don’t mean that it had any 
purpose in itself, but the strong effect is to establish conclusively the 
Athenian power. 

Yes, but I think it is absolutely necessary also for this reason. 

The changing factor—the factor responsible for change—was Athens, not 
Sparta. You were quite right in saying that one must compare the Athenian 
speech in Sparta—the Athenian account of the empire—with Thucydides' 
account of the empire. And that is perfectly true, and that was very nicely 
put. That-in the speech in Sparta, the daring Athenians dared to ask the 
cautious Spartans to be cautious, youkknow, after they have stated the principl 
of daring as the only one conformable to a strong.city, to the demand from 
a strong city that they should not be daring, so ’to speak. That is indeed 
a nice formulation. 

And the last point which we have to take up more fully, as you say, is 



the question of the justice of imperialism.must be raised. Yes surely it 
must be raised. But does Thucydides raise it? T here are interpreters 
of Thucydides who say that Thucydides regarded imperialism as absolutely 
unobjectionable,from the fsolnt of view of justice. 

Speakert . But isn't this connected in some way with asking the question about 
why does he make such efforts to forcefully establish the Athenian power—that 
this is the cause of the war. 

But this is not an objection, is this? 

Speaker: No, I don't mean that this is an objection. That leaves a possibility 
that there are proper ways of establishing an empire as well as improper 
ways of acquiring empire, 

A—s 

Yes, strictly speaking there is only one improper wajr of acquiring 
empire, but—by the Inefficient way, i.e. the way not to acquire it; 

I mean, if imperialism is fundamentally sound, then you can say only, as Nachiavell: 
put it, that men have a natural desire for acquiring. And there is a 
difference between those who are good afi acquiring and those who are bad at 
acquiring. And those who are bad at acquiring create some troubles, but no 
serious troubles, the interesting fellows are those who are good at it. And 
the question is did Thucydides see a moral purpose, as weewould call it, in . 
imperialism, or did he regard it as something absolutely unquestionable, as 
something—as the Athenians put it—as an established law of human nature 
that whoever can will acquire, will expand, and will lord it over the weaker. 

Did Thucydides accept this view? You see, T hucydides says, in the passage 
which our speaker has recalled, the Athenians conpftbled the' At{S£fiidnscto 
start the war; they compelled it because of their rise in power. The Spartans 
became frightened, and this is said, by the way, by the Ephor in Sparta him¬ 
self. So the Spartans are not to blame. That would be, perhaps one could 
say, taking a very narrow legalistic view, whether the Spartans should have 
kept the letter of the treaty. But fundamentally that is a respectable 
cause of war—fear—as the Athenians themselves admitted. 

But what about the Athenians. The Spartans were innocent, some say, but 
the Athenians were guilty. Or were they not guilty? 

Question: I don't know how. worthwhile this is, but I had the idea that 
T hucydides is upbraiding the Athenians for their empire—the way they got 
it. But he also contends that the war was inevitable because it would 
incite fear—fear on the part of the Spartans and jealousy on the part of 

the Corinthians . this jealousy continued throughout the period. 

But, the war could have been won if the Athenians had followed the example 
of Pericles. 

Yes, sure. I mean that I know that.... 

Questioner: This is the corruption, I think— 

Yes, well, there is a schohl of interpreters who take this view that 
there is only one thing to blame, and that is insufficient, it is clear. 

Questioner: Well, but X say that the evil came after Pericles 




Yes, but that is a secondary question, where it began. It probabLy 
began after Pericles. That is all right. We will come to that. Bet we 
are now concerned first whether this whole approach is justified, and we 
cannot yet decide it on the basis of the evidence we have now. But we 
con only raise one point, I believe, that the Spartans are innocent in the 
translegal sense is clear, if they are forced by fear. But what about the 
Athenians? A realistic thesis must assert that the Athenians were as much 
under Compulsion as the Spartans; and you know when we are compelled, we 
cannot be blamed. Now what about that contention. We hsye heard something 
about that and it is not important whether we have heard it today or last 
time, it is still the same Thucydides we are speaking about. 

Question: The empire which the Athenians got was at the end of the Persian 
War, and the Spartans, because of various difficulties with the Helotes, 
and so on^ withdrew and left the Athenians in the position of being the bader. 
And the Athenians claim that they began in this sense as the leader of the 
C-re^cian states for the sake of honor. They thought they were the best to 
lead it. Tnis has difficulties— 

Ho, no, I think it is more simple than that. If we turn to the Athenian 
speech in Sparta, they say that they are compelled by fear—fear of the 
Persian Empire. Sure, that is all right. Let us not complicate matters 
by things which are not decisive. Later on in the same speech they say 
they were defeated by the following most powerful or greatest things: honor, 

. fear, and profit. The question is simply this—whether Thucydides would 
admit that honor and profit are as compulsory as fear. That is the question. 
The Athenians say that. Whether Thucydides would admit that is an open 
question# So this is, I think, a more precise formulation of the question: 
That there are s omething like basic compulsions for which men and especially 
cities cannot be.blamed, cannot be denied. But the question is how far does 
this compulsion extend. Did Athens do more than was compulsory? and hence 
justifiable? That is the question. I don’t say that the question is in 
any way settled, or. the contrary, but we must always keep it open as a 
question. Can we agree provisionally on that basis? Fine. Then that aakes 
it useful when we have a real question. 

Now let us turn then to the discussion of today* assignment. 

Question: Just one question before we go on. Is there any way to answer 
your question in the terms that Thucydides first says "fear, honor and pro¬ 
fit" and then in the next paragraph says "honor, fear and profit." 

No he does not say that. He says first "fear", and then he puts the 
three as equally important for the emersion of the Athenian empire. You 
will remember the passage which I quote. Where is that? In 75 and ?6 

Yes, not that is tune, but in the first place he says "in the first place, . 

in the highest degree, by fear, then also by honor, and finally also by 
profit." That is, of course they came in in a subordinate manner, but in 
the second statement they are treated equally. No, it is more subtle than 

I presented it from my recollection, but it is essentially the same. 

Question: I was wondering if one could argue that once a city becomes 
maritime, it must of necessity be imperialistic. Now Thucydides himself 
seems to say that. And Thucydides in the earlier part of the book commends 



Kinos for having rid the seas of pirates, and for providing the possibilities 
for the people coming down from the hills and occupying the valleys, I n 
other words, the very possibility of Greek civilisation. Thus, he would 
in a sense be commending the Athenian empire as the second great d evelopment, 
or the second great potiiaikiijm of the articulation of the society and thus 
would favor imperialism* 

No, that we dan take for granted on the basis of the few things which 
we have discussed. The solution of T hucydides will not be a simple one, 
and will be in proportion to the immense complexity of human things, that 
is clear* But that docs not precisely explain the thesis that he was im¬ 
perialist? That is also too simple. The other view that he was simply a 
wonderfully decent Athenian gentleman of the old school, who as such had 
the greatest sympathy for the nice Spartans rather than for the new-fangled 
Athenians, is also too simple. We must somehow find unity. When I read . 
Thucydides—I have read him more, before—I somehow have the impression that 
I can understand the circle which he describes, I know somehow the radius. 
That is a very poor simile, I know, but I can not follow the per^fery all the 
time. I see only certain parts of the per^fery. It is infinitely c omplex, 
and we must be patient. 

• 

One word I would like to say regarding the four speeches in Sparta 
which w§ have never observed before, although it is so patent. There we 
found the first, almost shameless statement of imperialism—you know by 
the Athenians. And both the Spartan king and the Spartan Ephor answer. ' 
Neither the king, nor even the Ephor, criticizes these principles. I 
mean, how easy it would have been for them to say ‘look, they stand self- 
confessed as these abominable imperialists.” Nothing of the kind. And I 
think that if you go through the whole book, you will find only one man, or 
bodjfy of men oppose these principles as such. That is of course one of the 
most famous things of the whole work. No, Bioditus—that is much more 
limited—on the contrary, he accepts imperialism. 

Question: But Cleon says n nodddce”. (?) 

No but the issue is different though. The Kelians, on the island of 

Kelog_in the second half of the first book—the Athenians state their 

imperialistic principles much more ruthlessly than they stated them before. 
And the Melians deny them. That is the only discussion of the principles 
themselves which we have. Yes, but you see how subtle Thucydides is. Wno 
are the Melians? Nice people—but they have no other defense except to 
appeal to the principles of justice, and they are absolutely ruined. The 
Athenians go over them like a steamroller. So I think that is one of the 
greatest artistic achievements ever made by man—and especially since 
Thucydides 1 situations are surely not as sample as they look. These poor 
fellows, they past cried, and this cry is an appeal to justice, and that 
is all there is to it*-this is surely not the situation. But its is also 
important that no one else in the whole book acts on these principles. We 
could say that it is perhaps characteristic that the principles are stated 
only by the Athenians in these two cases-because Pericles himself does not 
state them explicitly in this way,—and on the other hand, the Melians 
defend them. 

Question: Would you confirm me about my feeling about the Melians that 
they remind me of a kind of^tJl*ansigent young boy in their adherence to 



these principles at all costs, and practically have no notion ■whatsoever 
of the situation they are in. 

In other words, Thucydides is infinitely more mature than the people 
who stick either to the one or the other principle. Well, that is a good 
point. Only you shouldn't say young boy— 

Questioner: Well, I was thinking of a poetical account— 

Yes, yes, surely I think that is the overwhelming impression that one 
must ever have in reading Thycydides is his amazing wisdom, which shows it¬ 
self also in the way in which he speaks of it. 

Now, let us come now to our assignment, finally, and you see here w® 
have—to make it a bit clearer—this dealt with X before the Peloponnesian 
War. It gives a survey of the rise of power, especially in the Gr eodi fin- 
world, up to the out-break of the Peloponnesian War. Then we have U35 to 
1:32—the Corcyraean and Potidaean affair. Now we get hi9 to U35$ you see, 
we return from 1:31 to h3$, and now we return still more, still farther in 
the past. Here, in the beginning was the affair of Ejiidamnus, who tried 
to get help from Corcyra, and the Corcyraeans decline it. Then they go to 
the oracle in Delphi, and the oracle in Delphi tells them “go to Corinth, 
to your grandmother. n And Corinth, acting acco^rding to the oracle accepts 
it. In other words, as I said last time, it begins with a completely clean 
slate. This is of course an act of abstraction which Thucydides makes in 
order to let us see the problem. There is never naturally a clean slate, but 
if you want to see the problem of justice at all you must start from a 
simple situation. And this is the simple situation-* The Corinthians act 
justly; they act according to what the Delpian god said, and what the Delphian • 
god said is apparently very reasonable. Here, he goes still further back— 

1:79. After the battle of Salamis, the Athenians had saved Greece—a per¬ 
fectly clean slate. Whether there were complicated issues regarding the 
Persian Wars—whether they were not 100$ just on the side of Greece—is a 
question which doesn't concern us. For a practical purpose that is a good 

beginning. 

✓ • 

Now what happened? Well, in the first place, we are told that something 
happened—that something entered the world that had never been known before— 
and that is Athenian daring. The Athenians were not daring prior to the 
Persian Wars. That is emphasized very strongly in a few pages—in a few 
passages. And here Thucydides speaks &£ his own name of this daring. We 
know that this daring had been spoken of by enemies of Athens, but we now 
know that in Thucydides' own .view that this is a characteristic of Athens 
at least from that time on. And then Thucydides describes the whole bagin- 
ing of the empire, and it is clear that this empire had fundamentally a 
perfectly good and .just basis. The Athenians are tthe leaders—and the 
Athenians protected in fact these islands and cities in Asia Minor, and, as 
Hobbes has put it, there is a necessary correlation between protection and 
■ obedience. You know, the Athenians could not protect these people if the 
people did not obey them i.e. the transition into subjection was inevitable, 
and especially because the Spartans, instead of going on with the war against 
Peria, withdrew. And the only leader they had to send out—Pausanias—was 
a miserable fellow who repelled everyone. A n d these people repelled by the 



• Spartans turned to the respectable and nice Athenian leader—Themistocles. 

So innocent was the beginning of the Athenian empire. But it is also true 
that Themistocles from the very beginning was intending empire. In other 
words the empire was not merely due to the necessity of the situation; it 

• also due to raemistocles 1 dcvination of the possibility of empire. 

. We cannot unfortunately go into the detailsv-only one point which is 

important for the plan of the book must be discussed, the passage referred 
to by the speaker. In the first—from chapter 89 to chapter 96 roughly— 
Thucydides gives an account of the earlier ways; and then he goes on in 
chapter 97t 

Now using by their authority at first in such manner as that the 
confederates lived under their own laws and were admitted to common 
council, by (the) war and administration of the common affairs of 

>. •G'freece from the Persian war to this, (Mr. Strauss: the Peloponnesian 

War),what against the barbarians, what a gainst their own innovating 
confederates, and what against such of the Peloponnesians as chanced 
always in every war to fall in, they effected those great matters 
following. Which also I have therefore written both because this 
place hath been pretermitted by all that have written before me 
(for they have either com piled the Grecian acts before the invasion 
of the Persians or that invasion only, of which number is Hellanicus, 

« who hath also touched them in his Attic history, but briefly and 

without exact mention of the times), and also because they carry 
with them a demonstration of how the Athenian empire grew up. 

Now this is strange, you see, because the narrative is interupted by 
something which people have called the second preface. Why here? Well, 
you can of course interpret it as a pure accident—that this was an early 
note of Thucydides, which because he died too soon was not integrated; or 
one can also say that perhaps it makes sense. Now where does this passage 

• come in, what preceded it. There is a story of the Athenian hegemony, 

when Athens did not yet have an empire, and what he speaks of later on is the 
emergence of the empire proper. But it means also something else. The 

• chief content of the preceding hhapters is the story of Pausanias and 
Themistocles—the Spartan leader and the Atheacan leader; and what is told 
afterward is the story of what came after Pausanias and Themistocles. 

And this is fraught with a great implication because by this very fact our 
attention is drawn—emphatically drawn—to the subject Pausanias and 
> T hemistoclese. What happens to that subject later on. It is taken up 
again. T here are two cases which are outstanding in which Thucydides 
?•- repeted the same thing. One is the case of the Athenian tyyants, which- 

• he spoie of before and which he will take up again in book five; and the 
other is Pausanias and Themistooges which is discussed here, and which 
will be discussed here too. (Mr. Strauss is evidently pointing to some 
dates which he has outlined on the board.) But whereas here they begin the 
section, in this section they continue—they are not the beginning of the 
section. I will come back later to that. I believe, in other words, that.it 
is intelligible that Thucydides makes this distinction here. 

There is one point which is interesting as a partial justification of 
the Athenian imperialism in chapter 99, 'which we should read. 



' ■ Amongst other causes of revolts the principal was their failing 
to bring in their tribute and galleys and their refusing (when 
they did so) to follow the wars. For the Athenians exacted strictly 
and were grievous to them by impositing a necessity of ti@l which 
^ they here neither accustomed nor willing to undergo. They were also 
otherwise not so gentle in their government as they had been, nor 
followed the war upon equal terms, and could easily bring back to 
their subjection such as should revolt. (Mr. Strauss: In other 
—s-p words, they came».inaudible.... but, how does he go on.) /And of 
this the confederates themselves were the causes. (Mr. Strauss: 

> Y 0 u see. Why? ) For through this refusal to accompany the army 
1 the most of them, to the end they might stay at home, were ordered 
to excuse their galleys with money, as much as it came to, by 
which means the navy of the Athenians was increased at the cost of 
•theisiheyr confederates, and themselves unprovided and without 
means to make war in case they should revolt. 

You notice that they preferred to stay at home and to pay for the navy. 

And the Athenians said' “all right’.* But the consequence was that they were not 
under compulsion to defend themselves, but also that they were not able to 
defend themselves—and they have only themselves to blame. 

* 

Well, there follow other stories. For example, the Spartans are paralljzed. 
for a period by an earthquake and by a rising of the Helot^s—the old injustice 
of the Spartansj that is an injustice, but it is an old injustice, and old 
injustice no longer has the quality of being as offensive.as recent injustice. 
That is so. How does the witch in Goethe*s Faust put it# This was applied 
to the political question by a man who understood a good bit of it—by 
Bismark. I have here a little bottle, she says, which does no longer stink 
in the least. B&s&ais Bismark * s reply to old injustices. It is also a 
witch* s brew, but it does no longer stink. Unfortunately we cannot go into 
this thing. 

There is another point which is interesting regarding the campaign of 
the Athenians into Egypt, and Thucydides speaks of that first in chapter 
10h, and takes it up again in chapter 109 or 110. And in the meantime, 
chapters 105 to 108, there are other matters. What does this mean. Ths 
Egyptian campaign was a complete failure, and this is very dramatically 
said at the end of chapter 110—is it or did I make a mistake. Yes. "The 
affairs ®ggtfcdi&tSi6hd»o»eftfcdcfchp44gal?b£efche Athenians and their allies 
into Egypt ended thus in this manner. M 

That is a kind of foreshadowing of the other big affair of the Athenians 
later on—the Sicilian business. But that was in the west, and Egypt was 
in the East, or relatively speaking in the East, but fundamentally it was 
the same thing—a transmarian expedition and this is of crucial importance 
because while Athens was s topped in the East, she had to expand on the 
mainland—and that means conflict with Sparta. You see if they had expanded 
successfully in Egypt and conquered that, that would not necessarily have 
led to conflict, as I say. And that Thucydides achieves by surrounding these 
mainland affairs, which were tolerably successful by -toe disastrous Egyptian 
affair. Again there is a single story of Athenian failure in the North, in 
Thessaly among successes nearer home —with the same result. 

The last s&fcyy told here is that of the island of Samos. Some Samians 



coma to Athens for an alliance against the rulers of Samos, They want 
to establish a democracy. And the Athenians succeed, Pericles succeeds, 
in putting down the revolt by the Samian oligarchs* That is the first 
clear allusion—apart from some of the remarks in the Corcyraean affair 
regarding the domestic policy problem—the relation of the common people 
and the rich. The emphasis throughout is on the polis as a unit and not 
an intra-polis problem. They come out very well, but the emphasis is on 
the foreign policy thing. Here there is a reference to it, and that is a 
point which we must discuss later. You cannot understand imperialism 
proper if you do not enter into the question of the consequences of im¬ 
perialism for the polis within. Well, in stating the most tutremem point* 
If you say that the question of right has no meaning whatsoever as far as 
* the polis is concerned, that has some effects on the citizens in their 
relations with the polis—that is the difficulty. We will take this up 
stater* And Alcibiades is in a way the embodiment of this problem. The 
traitor ....inaudible....,the founder of the Athenian empire and as traitor} 
that is a symbolic fact. Not that all traitors are founders of empires— 
proved by Pausanias, to say nothing of Aaron Burr.. But the other figure 
is more interesting. 

One point we should read in this section, and that is in chapter 118 
toward the end—say the last third of that chapter. 

This the Lacdeaemonians say and opposed not, save now and then a 
little, but, as men that had ever before been slow to war without 
necessity, (Mr. Strauss: In other words, that is the point, that 
is also the point. In a way the Athenians cannot be blamed,. in a 
. way, because their expansion was unresisted.) and also for that 
they were hindered sometimes with domestic war, for the most part of 
the time stirred not against them} till now at last, when the power 
of the Athenians was advanced manifestly indeed and that they had 
done injury to their confederates, they could forbear no longer, but 
thought it necessary to go in hand with the war with all diligence 
and to pull down, if they could, the Athenians greatness. For 
which purpose it was by the Lacedaemonians themselves decreed that 
the peace was broken and that the Athenians had done unjustly} and 
also having sent to Delphi and enquired of Apollo whether they should 
have the better in the war or not, they received, as it is reported, 
this answer: “That if they warred with t heir whole power, they should 
have victory and that himself would be on their side, both called and 
uncalled* 


Now that is very ironicalX but not merely ironical. The irony is clear, 
one could perhaps say. But in order to understand an irony, one must first 
be a very simple child, and not have any naughty ideas, and take it very 
literally. The Delphi god is on the side of Sparta, and promises to help 
them. Who will win the war? The Spartans. Is that not interesting? I 
think your smiling is quite correct; that Thucydides did not believe that as 
/' he made even the remark in chapter 122 that the Delphi god, or rather (the or. 
had very practical interests in siding with Sparta. You know, today you 
can say that. So Thucydides did not simply believe that. But again, there 
is a kind of symbolic truth in that if there should be some truth in the view 



that there is a power of right. That is of course—I mean, Thucydides 
would not believe that the gods would take care of that, I think there is 
no reason to believe that he did, but that in a natural way it would come 
about. 

Question: Isftt there some question as to whether or not the Spartans 

• * inaudible. « « ' 

You mean that it didn*t trust the Spartans? that the oracle didn*t trust 
the Spartans. In other words, the oracle was more anti-Athenians than 
Sparta itself? 

Question: The oracle is safe which ever side won, isn*t it? They could 
always turn around if the Athenians had won and said— 

Yes, but nevertheless awkward if the god says that he is going to help, 
^called or uncalled”, and the Athenians win. 

Question: They could, however, blame it on the— 

Sure, that*s right. But it is still unpleasant if he has gone out on a 
limb to that extent* Sure. That is clear. 

Now we come to—row we are already in the next section. You see, here he 
continues. Chapter 119—let us make this simple—to chapter 132. You see, 
in a way it is a continuous history from Corcyra on to the assembly in Sparta. 
And then we have what happened after that assembly in Sparta,( and that takes 
up another 35 or 36 chapters,) and thenew&sh&ke second speech of the Corinthi4ns 
in Sparta in chapter 1 28 following. The Speech of the Corinthians is now, of 
course, somewhat different from the speech they made before. In the first 
place they had to try to get the Spartans into war; and now they must tell 
the Spartans how terribly difficult the war is. There is a remark of Churchill * 
somewhere in his book on the Second World War-Lord Almbrook tells this story— 
that how one had to talk to the Americans prior to Pearl Harbor and after 
Pearl Harbor, and he put it in his homely way as this: How that she—after 
she is in the harem—America—one can talk differently to her than before 
she entered the harem. This is a very crude statement, but intelligible. 

And fundamentally it happens here; the Corinthians, notthat Sparta is in, can 
now tell the real things which Archidamus, the king, had said before* To 
defeat Athens is terribly difficult; she is terribly powerful. In the be¬ 
ginning the Corinthians spoke only of the injustice of Athens, or her ex¬ 
pansionism, in the first speech. They stress of course the fact that the 
Peloponnesians are those who have been done wrong by the Athenians, Yet 
clearly the fact "that they are in the right does not guaranty victory, that 
is implied. What are the chances of winning the war—that is now the subject. 
We have to get a navy. No war will work for us, for we have to get our navy 
trained and to get that knowledge, or art,' techne , which we still lack. 

That is a theme which will be taken up later on by Pericles in his reply when 
he says that they cannot get this experience and skill as mariners which 
we Athenians have in a short time. 

Yet the Athenians have more money, but that money comes from their 
allies, whome we must induce to desert Athens. These are the two themes— 



the power of Athens and the enormous resources which they get from their 
allies, and the Athenian navy—and they would have to match that somehow, 
both the money and the navy. The speech has the obvious function to elisit 
the maximum effort by stressing the enormous power of Athens. 

Now the war is finally decided upon. This is now the formal meeting of 
the Peloponnesian League—you know that formerly that was fcht the formal 
assembly. But, of course, the war has not yet begun, because the Peloponnesians 
are not yet sufficiently prepared, and this time must be judiciously used# - 
until they are properly prepared. And what do they do? Let us read ths 
beginning of 126: - 

In the meantime they sent ambassadors to the Athenians with 
certain criminations to the end that if they would give ear to 
nothing, they might have all the pretext t hat could be for 
raising of the war. (Hr** Strauss: Now this is not well 
enough translated. n —eo that this would be the greatest 
allegation for waging war.*’) 

—The same words which we read in the passage about the truest cause, the 
truest allegation, it said, the truest, but the least visible allegation. 

How we come to the greatest, or biggest allegation, because the truest 
allegation is not necessarily the biggest allegation. What happens here 
at. this point is another return. We turn now to events whieh were rougily 
from 600 to 1*60. You see there is a partial overlapping here with the 
Pausanias and Themistocles story, but he goes much further back. And you 
can see now what he is doing, because I can now tell you what bhppened in 
the next place, it is quite clear, in the last place—let us call it up to 
i*31 as a convenient date. So there is a simple continuation: 1*35-332j 
1*32-331.—a simple continuation—but always interupted by the returns, but 
returns always further back: 1*35, 1*39, 600. That is the curious, structure 
of this book. And there are two movements—forward and backward, and we 
must see—this is the movement farthest back to which we come now. That is 
its interest, because I wall tell you what we leann from that. 

There is something dark about the feeginninggr, as he says—the beginnings 
are very dark. Here we approach the beginnings more than a.rry other time. 

What do we learn about the general character of the beginnings from this?. 

Will you read the sequel. 

And jbfa first the Lacedaemonians, by their ambassadors to the 
Athenians, required them to banish such as were under curse of 
the goddess Minerva for pollution of sanctuary. Which pollution 
was thus. There had been one Cylon an Athenian, a manthat had 
been victor in the Olympian exercises, of much nobility and power 
amongst those of old time, and that had married the daughter of 
Theagenes, a Kegarean, in those days tyrant of M®gara. To this 
Cylon asking counsel at Delphi the God answered that on the greatest 
^ festival day he should seize the citadel of Athens. He therefore, 
having gotten forces of Theagenes and persuaded his friends to the 
enterprise, seized on the citadel at the time of the Olympic hol¬ 
idays in Peloponnesus with intention to take upon him the tyranny, 
esteeming the feast of Jupiter to be the greatest and to touch 
withal on his particular in that he had been victor in the Olympian 
exercises. 
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Yes, here he was mistaken. He had chosen the wrong festival, and 
therefore he was defeated. And the trouble was that after having tried 
to snake use of the right of as/ylum he was killed by the Athenians', and 
this was an old curse on Athens for these things. And the very piioa 
Spartans are r.ow anxious that the Athenians should repair that curse. 

The Athenians will reply in kind--because you can say that this is ab¬ 
solutely funny. Yes but it is more than that. It is of course YuMby in 
so far as a certain hypocracy of Sparta and Athens ise shown—in this case 
more of Sparta because she started it, the Athenians were only compelled 
to reply in kind. Yes, but what does this mean? We go no further back, 
and we are again confronted, as in the first case, with an oracle. But 
what kind of oracle is that. You know the first oracle was that given to 
the Corcyraeans that they should go to Corinth and get help from Corinth. 
After all they couldn't get help from Corcyray what else could they do. 

That was the first oracle. This oracle is much less just. The oracle 
tells him—not explicitly, of course, he wouldn't go on a limb to that 
extent—but in effect he says try to become tyrant of Athens, you know 
your father-in-law is a tyrant in Kegara, and how can you be a good 
husband to your wife—she can always say to you H My father is tyrant of 
Kegara.* I don't say that it just happened that way, but it could have 
happened. . •. 

. t 

So we have gone a great step further back, and we have come, a just 
oracle and a clean slate alltogether to an unjust oracle, or to be cautious, 
an oracle-of dubious justice. Now if he would go much further back, beyond 
Cylon, where wou2id we arrive, at what kind of oracle and of what kind of 
gods? - 

- • • * 

Comment: At unjust gods. ' 

In other words,.the beginning is injustice—and, well, if we read the 
archaeology carefully we know that anyway. But this reinforces the im¬ 
portance this thought has for Thucydides. Barbaric, savage beginnings, 
not good beginnings, and that is the issue throughout the centuries in 
political theory, now completely blurred because we believe to know so 
much, you know through Darwin and other people, so we don’t see the . 
problem any more. But that was fundamentally th& issue. If you take the 
Biblical story very literally in the second chapter of Genesis, the per¬ 
fect beginning is clearly described—no scarcity of any kind, men were 
created perfect, no scarcity of any kind, no inducement to harshness to 
aggression, to injustice. And to counter this picture, if we may use a 
B iblical symbol and in a way twist it, the fundamental situation is not 
Cain and Able,as presented in the Bible, but as if Gain and Able feeds the 
two men on a shipwreck so that they had no choice—either one had to kill 
the other, they had no choice, they couldn't survive without murder, with¬ 
out killing. The difficulty about the Biblical situation was that there 
was no possible inducement to anything by killing—that is the fundamental 
.issue. That is the point which—among many others—that Thucydides also 
has in mind. When Plato presents apparently the view of perfect beginnings- 
at least innocent beginnings, without# the need for injustice—he tries 
to remain closer to eternity—although I think Plato too in the end does 
do that. This is, I think, a point of the greatest importance. 
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Sow there is a violation of the right of asylum in Athens here# The 
Athenians reply in kinds The Spartans had also violated the right of asylum 
in the case of their traitorous king Pausanias. And this story is told— 

* it is really a magnificent sfe&yy Just in itself, disregarding other things, 
how he is betrayed by a slave who had seen that all men sent to the Persian 
king by Pausanias did not come back, and now he wanted to send him. And 
' in order to be sure he opened the letter and say that the Persian king was 
requested to kill him. This boy very naturally didn't like that thing, and 
denounced Pausanias to the Spartan authorities, but they were very respect¬ 
ful of the members of the ruling class—contrary to Athens, that is imp or- 
.• tant—they were very clever, and so they did a thing which I hear is still 

being done, they were present—now how is this story—-the F.B.I, of Sparta 
had a conversation with the slave messenger—no, they listen in while the 
boy has a conversation with Pausanias, and then they stab him to death in- 
the temple—and this is a great violation of sacred law, because no one 
must die in the temple—and they are very clever, the expiration takes place 

• out of the temple. I think this wasn't good enough, and so also a curse on 

' Sparta on this ground* And the Athenians say "here, you are also fcypyccfclMRll 
to do that.* 

And then there is an easy transition to the story of Themistocles, 
but no longer on the basis of sacred right, but because of the parallel 
between Pausanias and Themistocles. Both great men in the Persian War, 
and both traitors to their country and city. And yet there is also a 
—■/ story of asylum—in Themistocles* story did you observe that 

when he comes to the Kolossiai)king, fleeing from the Athenians, the king 
is absent and the wife tells him kneel down on the alter with my son—this 
was supposed to be the most emphatic form of asking for asylum, and this 

- rather barbaric thing was rreally reppected, and sfcesfcfcbied Themistocles, 
and Themistocles escapes to Persia. The interest of these stories, of 
Pausanias and Themistocles, is probably explained if one says, as one 

• commentator says, that it shows Thucydides' interest in bMgraphy. I 
believe it is nothing of the kind. Pausanias and Themistocles ^represent 
Sparta and Athens. The individual—the Spartan and Athenian individual means• 

-h^(inaud) ptinfitrily something like.'. . .the man who is not simply a member 
of the community. 

Now Pausanias is in no way a danger to Sparta, that is very true. 

Sparta is so stable. The only thing they have to do is take care of him, 
and that can easily be done. He was in no way a danger to anyone in the 
care of the other Greeks, and he was easily brought back by the Spartans 

• because he was nothing without Sparta. That silly fool, what dould he 
bring to the Persian kingf-his own title, nothing more. Themictocles, 
however, was something without Athens, that is the point. He was such a 
genius, a man of such outstanding cleverness that he would be not necessar¬ 
ily an adornment, but ani&rnmense help to ary royal court anywhere. Now 
that is the point—the gifted Athenian individual. The Spartans are notb 
gifted. That does not mean that there were no intelligent Spartans, but 
this genius. The formula which Thucydides uses is—now I think we should 

- read that per|iaps. Chapter 138, not at the beginning, a bit further on. 


For Themistocles was a man in whom most truly was manifest the 
strength of natural judgment, wherein he had something worthy 
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» admiration different from other men. For by his natural prudence, 
without the help of instruction before or after, (Hr. Strauss: 

Without having learned anything toward it either before or after— 
which is a very extreme statement.) ha was both of extemporary 
matters upon short deliberation the best discerner and also of 
what for the most part would be their -their- issue the best <rn- 
jecturer. What he was perfect in he was able also to explicate, 
and what he was unpracticed in he was not to sect how to judge 
conveniently. Also he foresaw, no man better, what was best or 
worst in ary case doubtful. And (to say all in a few words,) this 
man, by the natural goodness of his wit and quickness of deliberation, 
was the ablest of all men to tell what was fit to be done upon a 
sudden. 

Notice here M by the power of nature and the scarcity of care”, care in 
the sense of education and learning. • And this term melete —which is used 
fer Sparta especially. This situation, including also—you know, discipline 
means already learning, training. Spartans were unusually well trained 
people, and this training is wholly ineffective. A Spartan is. sent out of 
that circuit where there is daily supervision of every individual—if 
Pausanias commands in Byzantium he lives as he likes and not as he would 
live*in Sparta because this supervision doesn't exist. So now, one could 
say, the implication is,, that Pausanias had the maximum of discipline, and 
no genius, and Pericles'has the maximum of genius and a minimum of dis- 
■ cipline. And somehow they both were in their way terrible.men. If we 
cannot help being more attracted by Themistocles—I mean even if we take 
the strictest view we cannot help being more attracted by Themistocles than 
by Pausanias. 

Question: This point was made by Pericles when characterizing the Athenian 
ability to live the life of leisure—their ability to pick up their swords 
and win the war without being under the constant discipline of the barrafiks. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure, but here we have, of course, the prelude, the 
extreme case of the criminally great individual in Sparta and Athens. 

—Q- 

Question: In connection with Pausanias it is interesting that Thucydides 
says that the Spartans were afraid to send out someone after him— 

Nr. Strauss: Yes, yes, we have of course this very great exception which, 
we shall see later—Brasidas, the greatest ornament of Sparta in the Pel¬ 
oponnesian War. That is not—sure. 

Question: Earlier we saw how Themistocles demonstrated his judgment in 
handling the demands of Sparta that Athens not build a wall—if ycu recall 
how he handled this by trickery, now from that you deduded that he all a 
long was intending to be a traitor. 

Nr. Strauss: Yes, and I think, if I am not mistaken, that Thucydides 
himself says so. Let me see if I can find it. 



les 3 I think in chapter 93 that is to this effect, Doesn't this imply— 
this story of Themistocles' dying is clear—but in 93 he doesn't fcpeak of 
that. Now let me see. 

Comment: "Therrdstocles, likewise persauded them to build up the rest of 
Piraeus,-it would very much conduce to the enlargement of their power# 

It says here explicitly here in chapter* that he, Themistocles, was 
the first who dared to say that the Athenians get hold of the sea—must get 
hold of the sea, &nke themselves masters of the sea. That is one—now let 
me see—where is this next point? No, that is the strongest statement which 
I just read. 

Question: In that particular incident Themistocles is using his cunning for 
what seems to be a very just cause—to twart the inequitable demand of the 
Peloponnesians. 

Yes, but I think this—that he had a vision of Athenian power far be¬ 
yond any of his contemporaries—I think that appears from that. But, on 
the whole, that is true. In Themistocles' time there was not yet an 
Athenian empire proper, that comes much later. 

Question: I was struck by Themistocles'banishment— 

Yes, I wanted to bring up this;point. That is another great difference 
between Sparta and Athens—I mean the gifted Athenian and the Spartan dis¬ 
cipline. The Spartans are nice to their leading men, that is a sign of a 
stable society. A tyrannical society cannot be very nice—you see the 
problem which Krushchev is trying to solve in the case of Molotov, as you 
will have seen/ But the Spartans are nice to their leading men. The Athenians 
however, ostracize Themistocles—that is the- other side of the picture. 

Why? Sparta is not threatened by individuals, the order is too strong for 
that, for any individual. There is no emancipation of the individual to the 
degree to which you have that emancipation in Athens. Athens, on the fc-ther 
hand, is threatened by individuals, and its measure to counter the threat, 
that is exactly the opposite. The emancipation of the individual makes 
possible the criminal individual, and of course the interesting problem is . 
the criminal in high places. You must also have observed that when Themis¬ 
tocles tells the story of these two crimes—impossible crimes, you must not 
forget that they did not betray Sparta to Athens or visa versa, but betrayed 
the Greeks to the Persians—Thucydides does not say a word of condemnation. 

That is also interesting. You know that is the great phenomenon of his 
reticence. And we must figure out what these stories convey, and we are not 
left without guidance because there are other stiries, and our suggestions 
which we have on the basis of & particular story are refuted by other 
stories, so that we gradually may reach the elaboration which is in accordance 
with Thucydides* view. 

One could find, however, that his abstention from judgment on Pausanias 
and Themistocles is particularly strange because he begins the history, and 
in a way he preserves the history, to the greatest degree possible, as the 
history of the cities as the actors—these collectives as the actors. And 
this contains in itself a morality of its own. 



You know, that the city is the authoritative jury and there is no higher 
standard than the existence, the power, and the glory of the polls. If 
one says "imperialism", one must at least add that this imperialism has 
a morality of its own. And fee difficulty is chly this; Is it possible 
in the long run and consistently to say that the city is up above right, 
and to say that the individual is not above right. That is implicated, 
however, at the beginning, and the Themistocles story comes up on a larger 
ScAAe later in the story of Alcibiades. You know, this is the beautiful 
picture that he draws of Athens, the kdy figures; Themistocles, Pericles, 


and Alcibiades. In Pericles, pc 


;t harmony betweenthe gifted individual 


and the city, and Pericles is of course free from any tincture of treason. 

B ut the two wing figures show the difference, and in a way, pericles is 
indeed the greatest miracle that he could do yt. And he wrote that Pericles 
was never ostracised, never ostracised. He got into troubles, he was fined, 
we have seen that, but Pericles somehow could manage. But that he had to 
manage all the time—that was the problem of Athens. There was no such 
necessity for the Spartans. 


But to come back to the point which I said—no judgment. T his is, 

I think, a point which we will take up later on in another context. 

Thucydides* abstention from judgment has also this reason, or rather, if 
you want to know why Thucydides abstains ordinarily from judgment, I say 
look at the characters of Thucydides who judge. Are they the nice people 
or the not mice people. Now if you take the case in the third book of 
Cleon and Diodjtus—here the nice man speaks as a simple power politician: 

No^ don't kill these people—of course we could do it—but it is not practical, 
imprudent. Cleon says; They have committed a crim% they must be punished. 

He is the accuser. And there is already an indice of this in the difference 
between Archidamus and the Ephor in the first book. There is s cmething 
in the danger of punativeness which can so easily accompany justice is the 
reason for abstaining from judgment or for appearing to be indifferent to ' 
justice. That is a point which we must also keep in mind. But I think I 
have been very unjust to you, sir, who wanted to speak some time ago. 

Questions In chapter 118, I wonder if there isn't a question that is raised 
there—no it's not in U8, in 138—about Themistocles' death, (sic) He 
says there that some think that he took his own life and died by poison 
because he was unable to fulfill what he had promised to the king. And I 
wondered if this isn't in some way an excuse for Themistocles to excuse 
him from the accusation of being a traitor. 


Oh no, you have very lax principles, (confusion and inaudibility) 


Questioner; Ny argument is based more once again on Plutarch, who in giving 
the life of Themistocles ife^er definitely point out that Themistocles never 
accomplished that which he promised to the king— 

Yes, but you cannot,bei&BvtBeti»6 thorifesroSsPlutarch are true, we 
cannot use them for the interpretation of Thucydides. By the way, in addition, 
Thucydides says "they say"j he does not identify himself with that report. 


Question; He says the opposite, doesn't he? That disease was the real 
cause of his death. 
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Yes, quite true. Very good. Thucydides said, literally translated, 
that having fallen sick, he ended his life. Already it is possible that 
a man who is very sick will commit suicide. » ; -* inaudible, .... 

He certainly doesn’t identify himself with the assertion that Themistocies 
couldn’t deliver the goods. It is possible, according to Thucydides, that 
Themistocies thought that he could—-well he had learned Persian. Eatneaary 
ambassador learned the language of the people that he goes with, you know* 

And Themistocies was not an ambassodor which took the trouble. 

Question: It seems to me that there is a different amount of justice, one 
might say, a different situation regarding justice in the curse that Sparta 
blamed Athens for and the curse that Athens blamed Sparta for.' It may be 
that Athens had promised Cylon and his c ompatriots safe conduct, and then 
broke their promise. Whereas Sparta, in the dqath of Pausanias, was revenging 
on him for— 

But the issue is the crime against sacred right—the disregard of the 
right of asylum in both cases. The Spartans were of course more cleverj 
they did not openly transgress—they killed someone who was sitting on the 
altar, but he didn’t die there. 

Question: When the Athenians reply, they mention two curses. There is the 
first one liiiohidh fefeeaHw&pt TsrheseKfciothd Helotrk are mentioned, they are just- 
everyone knows that the Spartans would beat the Heloife all the time. But 
there is an exactly parallel case where they promised these Helotrs in large 
numbers that they would be safe, and when they came out they killed thorn 
too^-an exactly parallel case which is mentioned in only ^neeBhertesentence 
which is the first part of the accusation which the Athenians made# The 
Themistocies story, which is given a big buildup in several pages, is just 
tacked on to it* ; 

Let me have a look at it. Where is it? 128. 

Questioner: I think it is very interesting the differential treatment which 
Thucydides gives these two. 

Yes, this is also interesting because he brings it up with the fact 
that in the SpartanS minds there was a connection between this impious act 
and the earthquake. And what conclusion do you draw? In other words, that 
the Athenians had greater complaints on these grounds than the Spartans. 

Questioner: Once again, it is the old medicine which doesn’t stink. But I 
had the feeling that Thucydides could smell it in spite of a^l the time 
that had passed. 

The point which you make is interesting. I would draw this conclusion. 
That very ironically in this respect the Athenians have a better record 
than the Spartans. We should expect that the old-fashioned, pious Spartans, 
would have a much better record in sacred matters than the Athenians have. 

But the Spartans can discover only the very old story of Cylon j whereas the. 
Athenians can discover two more recent incidents. Shat also I think would be 
the point. They have two, not only one. That is good, very good. 



Now we must say a few words about the last section—139 to 1U6. 

The main event there is of course Pericle’s speech—-the first time that 
Pericles himself appears* Let us read the beginning of the speech, litO* 

• “Men of Athens, I am still not only of the same opinion not to give 
way to the Peloponnesians (notwithstanding X know that men have 
not the same passions in the war itself which they have when they 
are incited to it but change their opinions with the events), but 
also I see that I must now advise the same things or very near 
to what I havebefore delivered. And I require of you with whom 
my counsel shall take place that if we miscarry in aught, you will 
either make the best of it, as decreed by common consent, or if 
we prosper, not to attribute it to your own wisdom only. 

"Your own widdcm only”—the "only” must be dropped. In other words, cither 
you lay claim to having participated in this decision—then you must alas 
make the necessaiy effort—but if you do not make the necessary effort, and 
my plan succeeds, don’t claim that you have had any part in the deliberation. 
He begins with the statement: ”1 remain always with my alomt , my plan 
remains always the same—firm. There is a connection, I believe between 
this point which is repefed later on in other speeches of Pericles—the 
firm Pericles, in contrast with the human being—men a bit too narrow, 
because in Greek that is the opposite. He is, da it were, more than humanj 
he has more than human firmness. The plan, the thought, is firm, rest, 
unchanging in the midst of change. Everything changes around it, but his 
plan, his thought, is unchanging. This is a question which wdlMll take 
up later on another occasion*-the fundamental distinction which he makes 
at the beginning between rest and unrest. And rest seems to be the higher. 
And that appears on the very highest level in the phenomenon of true thou ght, 
which as such is unchanging, but related to change,of course, because there 
is true thought about change. You see, it is.a kind of return of rest to 
unrest, and I think a symbol of that is naval power. Because in naval power 
the restful man from which the power starts masters unrest; and therefore 
it is no accident that it is the naval -power which is the intellectual power. 
But we will bring more evidence to this later on. 

Pericles says here also that Sparta is the aggressor.—They were not 
willing to wait to find out whether the Athenians would make reasonable 
concessions—-whether the Athenians were, not in the right in the case of 
Potidaea, Megara and so on. 

Question: Don’t they make concessions at the end of the speech? 

no concessions. But whether or not the Athenians were in the right, 
in these matters* wliothsieirfehifeetthenians were not entitled to make this T 

Megarian edict and to make the aLliance with Corcyra and so on. And then 
he describes tthe situation—why Athens had chances to win, clear chances to 
win: The Peloponnesians are farmers, chiefly, they cannot engage in long wars 
they can not be far away, from home for a long time. Also of course, their 
lack of unity; they don’t have an alliance—no central^government, whereas 
Athens has such a one* Pericles seems to compare the enemies to kind of 
ruler democracy which delegates no ahthority to the magistrates, an old- 
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fashioned thing—that he doesn't say explicitly, but it goes through this 
as well as the other speeches. Athens is on the top: modem, tech no , art, 
and especially, of course, the great arts pertaining to the navy. Justice— 
the same point will come up at the beginiing of the funeral speechj in two or 
three generations Athens has risen from almost nothing to the peak* And the 
Athenians only have to be sensible, a bit sensible, and they are bound to win 
the war. And the reason why Athens is superior is its modernity. The chnger 
to Athens is only the Athenians own mistakes* Their eagerness for unnecessary 
dangers, for unnecessary acquisition—a theme which he will also take up in 
the other speech* 

For the understanding of the sequel ifc is important to know that Ithe war 
has not yet begun, the decision is simply a decision to war—a unilateral 
decision on the part of the Peloponnesian League that the Athenians had 
broken the treaty. But they had not made any use of the provisions of the 
peace treaty on how to proceed in case of alleged breach of’the treaty. The 
war begins—the treaty has to run 16 more years, or lii at least—the treaty 
is technically bro|je^ by the Peloponnesians, and to that extent that is very 
strange that Athens“is morally the aggressor is in fact the attacked part. 

And that will have great consequences for Spartan moralej they have an un¬ 
easy conscience because this argument "if you don't stop them now it will be 
too late" may be a sound political argument, but it is not sound enough 
for tolerating and law-abiding people as the Spartans were. Now the Spartans 
are no angels, we have found enough evidence for that, but they were in this 
respect more conscientious than the Athenians were—that comes out in the 
sequel. And the Athenians are ....inaudible...the peace is broken ty the 
impossible action of the Thebans, with which the second book opens. 

Question: This is something which has never been taken up and which I was 
curious about—the general question of propaganda. In the earlier section, 
in the Corcyraean affair in the difficulties they had with Corinth, Corinth 
took some of the Corcyraean—I don't know if I remember this quite rightly— 
Corinth took some of the Corcyraean oligarchy whom they had captured in one 
of their battles and treated them very well with the intention that they 
would return them, and they would be pro-Corinth44nj later on they do this 
and provoke sedition. Another case which you brought up earlier that has to 
do with propaganda is notion of Sparta being the deliverer or liberators of 
Greece which Br&sidas,- as Thycydides points out, uses to his great advantage 
later in the war. we notice; the Peloponnesians are very successful on this 
account. This question of propaganda—we haven't raised it during— 

Yes but we have raised it all tie timej-but we have just not called it 
by this quasi-scientific term?-when we make a distinction between true and 
alleged causes. And why do people use el leged causes?- Thai?-%s perhaps a 
bit more subtle than the word propaganda is becaase they also have to con¬ 
vince themselves of the rightness of the cause. You know, this notion that 
it is done only by olid-blooded fellows in order to deceive others may be an 
extreme case. There may also be the case where people must convince themselves, 
and that shades into the other case, where the people who make the so-called 
propaganda believe it. 

Question: inaudible 
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In other words, as many of the other words that we use, that is at 
bast a. question mark designating a kind of a movement} it is not an under¬ 
standing of that. But when you speak of propaganda, you imply today that 
you have a part of it. 

Question: I’m not sure I. understand that. 

! - If people speak of propaganda at hey say !i Las swell w and the many people 
who follow him. ' 

Question: Inaudible 

Sure, what does that mean. I think this notion started following from 
the first world war—I mean this notion, not the fact—when certain very 
' exaggerated reports about German atrocities committed in Belgium. Now that 
the Germans did not behave nvery nicely, you know, was perfectly clear, to 
say nothing of the breach of the contract—Belgium was after all neutral— 
but it was surely that there were all sorts of pictures shown of hacked-up 
fingers of children, you know that kind of thing, which were probably 
1 ' habitually shown, but not true. And so propaganda took on the meaning of 
. Just lying in order to create indignation against the enemy. That is 
surely one case) that happens, and it is not limited to the first or second 
world wars, it happens at all times. But the alleged causes—that is a 
broader phenomenon, you know, a broader phenomenon, and there are also 
cases where the people might very scrupulously not say anything which they 
do not believe, and we must keep this whole spectrum in front of us. 

These terms inevitably induce one to narrow the thing tfesnribly. That is 
■ the treason wfcy I am so afraid of them. And especially, even if we take 

this distinction between alleged and true causes—Thucydides himself indicates 
that—the true cause: Athen’s rising power. And what about these specific 
things—Corcyra and Potidaea? Are they simply being said by the Corinthians 
in order to get Sparta into the war? Or are then not things in themselves 
which induce the Spartans to become ever more convinced of the fact that 
Athen’s power is rising, rising, rising, and if we do not stop it—you know 
one has to go into the thing. 

By the way there was one point which occurred to me which I should have 
• made in connection with this too. If Thucydides says that the truest cause 
is the least visible cause—the truest cause is the least visible cause— 
that he says at the end of chapter 23. And when you go on and seepthe 
. seemingly manifest and open causes—Corcyra and Potidaea—and then we come 
to the true cause—the Athenian empire, we make another observation, which 

• canibe stated as follows: The truest cause, i.e. the least visible cause, 
is the earlier, because the Athenian empire was earlier than Corcyra and 
Potidaea. Now we have then this situation. The truest cause is equal to 
the invisible cause, equal to the earliest. But that means then, of course, 

* that this story should go here (pointing to a diagram on the board) in the 
first 23 chapters, containing a cause still earlier than the Athenian empire*~ 

w the beginnings of civilisation, we can say—they contain the least visible 
cause, as Thucydides emphasizes all the'time, you know, that is forgotten, 
but the truest cause. This is Thucydides’ clue that the divine law, in the 
- sense in which it is ordinarily believed in—established by the gods, and do 
on—is not true. This is a negative answer, but of course a crucially important 
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answer which is underlying the whole book. And the question then is for 
Thucydides: Since manifestly the people who speak of divine right, the 
divine vengeance, say something which is not untrue, how can he understand 
it? Ke doesn’t deny it. That world be very simple. But what is the 
metarism by virtue of which the injustice of cities leads to destruction? 

And I think we can provisionally say that...inaudible ...it has dissolved 
the bond between the polls and the Individual. And then, you get Alciblades. 
Or, you get also the Athenian demos, which is a very tough acquisition, 
and yet does not have the nerve to leave Alcibiades in command of the army 
and navy in Sicily, but because some Hermae are destroyed in Athens, calls 
his back and forces Alcibiades, as it was, to become a traitor to Athens, 
to go over to Spartan to rimn them. That is what I think Thucydides is 
thinking of, but I am perfectly willing to learn, because as I say, how 
this circle described by Thucydides looks at every point I still don't see. 
Only one thing I would take for granted; He neither accepts the traditional 
Creek beloefs,— and. I think there is no one today who would assert’that— . 
sixty years ago, or eighty years ago, a very good editor of Thucydides, a 
German editor^, still believed that Thucydides was intelligent, of course 
very intelligent, but fundamentally simply, traditional Greek believer, a 
gentleman like Archidamus, say. Today I do not see a single writer who 
believes that. Today there are many people who say the contrary—he was 
just like the Sophists, but much more intelligent than the Sophists', but 
fundamentally in this position. There is no natural right, and that is it} 

H. s standard is power. Surely that doesn't work, but to draw the precise . 
lines, that is difficult. 

Question: inaudible 

Kr. Strauss: M/.Of course notl That is something for which I should be 
severely spanked. But I used that only as a provisional statement. 

Question: No, I don't mean that. It only comes out later on that when 
Pausanias grew insolent, as he says in chapter 9?, he wasn't acting as 
a Spartahpornmander, but that he had already gone out as a private person. 
1-Jhat do you think the reason is that somehow by not mentioning it you 
would almost think that Pausanias there is till acting as a SparUui 

Kr. Strauss: I simply have no answer to that. I did not observe that. 

But I think you are right regarding your facts. I will try to think about 
it. Is there anyone who will make the situation easier for me by asserting 
that his facts are not right. 

Question: I suspect it. 

Kr. Strauss: I see, only out of courtesy, or have you better reasons? 
Because actually, really, one can very be sure whether any statement^ 
merely factual, and part of a long story and therefore of no intrinsic 
interest, is not very interesting. That is always the difficulty. 
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Question: We could find it out very quickly by reading chapter and a 
few sentences in chapter 9J» ; . 

In the meantime was Pausarias, the son of Cleoiahrotus, sent from 
Lacedaemon commander of the Grecians with twenty galleys out of 
Peloponnesus, with which went also thirty-sail of Athens, besides 
a multitude of other confederates, and making war on Cyprus, sub¬ 
dued the greatest part of the same; and afterwards, jmder the same 
commander, came before Byzantium, which they besieged and won. 

95. But Pasanias, beging now grown insolent, both the rest of the 
Grecians and especially the Ionians who had newly recovered their 
liberty from the king, offended with him, came to the Athenians and 

f gquested them for consanguinity* s sake to become their leaders and 
o protect t hem from the violence of Pausanias. 

I think I see now your mistake. Later on he was sent out again in a 
private cap a c ity—that was later. That was later. 

Question: It appears from chapter 95• 

Now I suggest this procedure, given tfche fact that it is already very 
late, if you are convinced, still convinced after -—- 



Thucydides 

Book II,' Chapters l~5l 
Lecture U 

Part of our speaker 1 s gspassr has reminded me of a remark made my Mr. 
Morrison toward the end of class last id&®, I must repet.4 it because 1 
did not quite understand what he meant—he explained it to me after class— • 
you know *this beautiful story about the curses, the violations of the 
sacred law by the Athenians and by the Spartans* You may nave understood 
it when he said it in class, but I understood it only afterward. The point 
is this; The Spartans started that, you know, started this whole issue, 
demanding from the Athenians that theyccomply with the repentance, or what¬ 
ever you c^ll it, for the breach of a sacred law. regarding this Cylon. 

And then the Athenians replying—replying, they never would have thought of 
such a thing—'whi&h two such things. They beat the Spartans at their own 
game, and nothing makes the Spartans more ridiculous than this story. They 
brought in a wholely far-fetched and irrelevant issue, and the Athenians 
are so clever that they can do even that better than the Spartans. Is this 
not a fair statement of what you meant? Well, and Mr, Morrison explained to 
me that he was enabled to see that because he has a certain loathing for the 
Spartans * May I mention that? 

Mow here we have the opposite case* We have here the case of our 
speaker who has a very great liking for Spartan discipline and a correspondent • 
loathing for Pericles and this enabled him to see the- spurious character of 
the funeral speech which I believe is ordinarily not seen, I don’t know the 
literature very well, but the only reference to that which I remember is 
in Zimmon’s book The Greek Commonwealth ; as an appendix he prints a translation 
of the fun^eral speech with footnotes stating the contradictions, ironies, 
and so on and so on. But I am speaking from memory, you would have to look 
that up for yourself. • 

My criticism of our speaker I could state as follows: The Speaker, 
speaks fundamentally from a Socratic point of view, because I believe you 
would not identify yourself 100$ with the Spartans? But look at Socrates, 
in spite of his sterness, or whatever you call it, he had a considerable 
sympathy for Alcibiades who was even worse than Pericles. I don’t-deny 
that what you intended is correct, and what you sensed is correct, but I 
believe it is more complex. One has to draw a much broader arch, you know; 
the points which you aiscermoare there, and some of what you said about 
PericleS ambiguous posture toward law is I think very well taken, but I 
don’t'think that your arguments are stifficiant and even necessary. I will 
explain it when I come to that. 

w 

You were very wise in concentrating on the funeral speech because that 
is indeed the event in this particular assignment. What you said about this 
thing—the speech is more brilliant than the deeds—that is a very good re¬ 
mark of much broader bearing than for this particular assignment. When you 
read the whole history, this is not an account of brilliant deeds. There are 
stretches, such as Bratsdas 1 action in the fourth book which is eartainly 
wonderful—but it is wholely undecisive. He has some splendid victories, 
but they lead nowhere because Cleon had done something equally brilliant in 
Sphacteria which cancelled it out. The outcome was a peace which was surely 
not a victory for Sparta. The most brilliant thing in the history is the 
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Sicily story, and that was the most brilliant disaster, or at leafct the 
most brilliantly described disaster that every happened. The brilliance 
is indeed in the speeches, and especially'in the funeral speech. That is 
quite true* Now this must be linked up "with another character—first of 
PericleS speech# I moan, when yon read Thucydides, and especially the 
later books you get this account ’’in the same summer they did this’ 1 and 
”in the same summer they did that”, smny of these things were wholgly 
inconsequential, I mean, unless you are fanatically interested In Athenian 
or Greek history of the 5th century it cannot be interesting. I mean, it 
is boring—yes, but this is not the fault of Thucydides, of course, that 
Thucydides made the wrong selections, or that he didn’t distinguish between 
the important and the unimportant—but he did this advisedly. I over-state 
it. The Peloponnesian War is the boring war in contrast to the Persian War- 
over in four battles, brilliant victory, and what an objectiveI The liberation 
of Greece from the Persians l Whereas here the objective—the liberation of 
Greece from the Athenians is much more ambiguous and, as I said, it is 
achieved in this extremely boring, squalid manner, in spite of certain heroic 
moments. But what does this mean? 

That can ultimately be traced, as our speaker has seen, to Pericles’ 
policy. You know in the famous strategical discussions prior to the first 
World War which resided chiefly in Germany and Prance, there was this dis¬ 
cussion: What is the real war? What later on came to be called the lightening 
war. The classic example is the battle of Cannae—Hanibal defeated the 
Romans—one battle in which the hostile army is destroyed. That was the 
model for the German general staff, who did not consider the fact, however, 
that the battle of Cannae took place after the beginning of the second Punic 
War and it lasted 1? more years, and at the end, Hannibal was defeated. But 
that I disregard. But the alternative is a war in which you tire out your 
opponent, you let him fun on, you know, just as to seme extent that was the 
case in the static war on the Western front. I mean, that is a dull, war, 
dull and squalid, but can be, of course, strategically and politically a 
good war. It could be—that was not the case in the First Wolld War. 

Now, this conception which Pericles had—we will defend our empire. 

That isthe meaning of that war. Let them come in and let them run their 
heads, so to speak, against the walls of Athens; We are sure that they will 
never do that, And we will do the necessary things with oufc navy, but there 
is no necessity for any brilliant exploits. -Just let them run their heads 
against us. This is, however, differently under stood,—and I think we must 
take it into consideration/* a victory of intelligence over imagination, if 
I may say so. Y&u know, there are not the brilliant exploits which strike 
the imagination, nothing n dramatic”, very prosaic, intelligent—I think 
that is a point where Thucydides has sympathy with Pericles—the same sobriety 
which he shows, you know, in his archaeology—the opposing of the poets and 
the poet’s magnifying. He recognized in this sobriety of Pericles’ war policy. 

All the more striking, of course, is it if this victory of intelligence 
on the level of war policy has to be contrasted with unsatisfactory intelligence 

on a loader plain. In the praise of Pericles, in chapter 65/-which we will 
discuss next timej- Thucydides praises Pericles* foresight;- qualifying that 
immediately—foresight, I mean foresight in regard, to the war. In this 

limited qi a st ion*—How can Athens,circumstanced as she is, win this war— 
Pericles was supurb —but that Is also his limits. And the limits come 



I think, very well out in this speech. And what you said—that this is in a 
way an absolutely atrocious self-praise, if you are ruthless in your analysis, 
is fully correct. I mean, that Plato wrote a funeral speech which is a kind 
of comment on Thucydides* funeral speech, , the short dialogue 

which would have been regarded by all 19th century classical scViolara as 
spurious, not as the work of Plato, but for the fact fruit it is protected, 
as they say, by Aristotle. Aristotle quotes it, so they couldn’t possibly 
deny its authentic authorship. Now this is of course a much more of a dear ■ 
parody on funcCeral speeches and the remark is made there “Nothing is easier 
than to praise Athenians in front of Athenians.” And I think you discern 
this thought in Thucydides himself quite rightly. Whether you did not do 
some injustice to some other things in this speech is another matter. 

Yes, I think one can say-regarding this very fact that, on the whole, 
in the history the most brilliant arc the speeches, not events or deeds,- - 
draws our attention to the speeches as distinguished from the deeds, and 
these speeches are , however, all practical speeches. Even if it is a 
speech of praise, it hevertheless has a practical political objective. But 
the last step of course is then if you recognize the inadequacy of the speeches, 
the practical political speeches, to realize that there may be a speech 
which is not practical—and that is of course Thucydides 1 own speech. That, . 
very roughly, is I think what happens here. But we must now turn to the 
details. ’ 

We here begin with the beginning of the second book and there is only— 
we must remits ourselves of one point which came out in the first book and 
which would deserve much more careful attention, but I have to leave it now 
at this. The Athenians compelled the Spartans to wage war against them. 

That is what Thucydides says. To that extent the Spartans are perfectly 
justified. But what about the Athenians? Were they simply irresponsible 
■imperialists? No? The Athenians also acted on their compulsion. They 
were compelled by fear of the Persians to wall their city and to build a 
navy. But then the Athenians say—not Thucydides—that they were compelled 
by fear plus honor and profit to transform the alliance into an empire and 
to lord it over their former allies. Now that is what the Athenians say, 
not Thubydides, and we must use our heads and see that there is a great 
difference between the compulsion exercised by fear and the compulsion ex¬ 
ercised by honor and profit. I mean, if the compulsion exercised by honor and 
profit is recognized, then every crime is permissible, becax?se I think you 
will hardly find any crime which cannot be traced to this kind of compulsion. 
This, in other words, amounts to an admission, that Athenian expansionism was 
not justifiable on the grounds of right. That doesn f t completely settle the 
issue, but it is surely an important consideration. 

*. 

Now, Thucydides calls this fear of the Spartans the truest cause, and 
he distinguishes it from ostensible causes. What are the ostensible causes? 

That is not quite clear. I can give you the simple answer, but you will see 
immediately that this is only an indication, and not an answer»-Ccrcyra and 
Potidaea. These are the ostensible causes. But that is not an answer for 
this reason—because the don’t know whether Athens acted against the treaty 
by allying herself with Corcyra, or by keeping down Potidaea, by making the 
siege of potidaea. So the only ostensible cause clearly stated is that taken 
from sacred law, and that is of' course mere eye-wahh. The true ostensible cause 
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is did the Athenians break the treaty or not. And this question is not 
explicitly discussed in the first book; it is not explicitly discussed. 

Now I believe that the beginning of the second book makes it perfectly 
clear that not the Athenians wore guilty of the breach of treaty, but the 
Peloponnesian side, the Theban invasion of Plataea, And this leads to 
the result that, from the point of view of justice, the Spartans were 
guilty, not the Athenians. This is play/ed down by Thucydides, but is 

I think made nevertheless sufficiently clear. Now you could of course say, 
and I believe that is what most interpreters say, that Thucydides was an 
intelligent man and was not impressed with this legal spiderweb, and he 
say only the massive political fact. 

But the question is whether that is really adequate—whether Thucydides 
thought is not broader, more subtle than that. A r d I think it is, I would 
state it as follows; Granted that the Athenians are right in what they say 
in Sparta—that the only natural right is the right of the stronger?-there 
is no natural right to speak of; in other words, let us say there is no 
natural rightr-But men cannot live, men cannot live without something like 
right. Let me call this which is like right "trust 11 . Without trust men. 
cannot live. Precisely if there is no natural right, and if there are no 
gods avenging breaches of the natural right, then, if all right is conven¬ 
tional—but this conventional right is terribly important, and this con¬ 
ventional right mnans, and the word conventional indicates, that you trust 
the promises of the other fellow, or, for that matter, of the other city. 

I believe that it is notaccident that the first three speeches begin in 
Greek with these three words* justice, necessity, trust. 

There is a conflict between justice and necessity and if this conflict 
is really clear necessity will always win. I am sure this is what Thucydides 
means, but -there is alsq-we must not forget another thing—the absolute 
necessity of trust. No individual and not even any state can live without 
something really trusted, and that means fidelity to covenants. And the 
Athenians strangely had this fidelity, and the Spartans had not. The 
strangest fact about the matter is that the Athenians never avail themselves 
of this tremendous ‘morale booster, of this argument "we didn't break the 
treaty.” How do we explain that? After all that would be an excellent 
propaganda weapon. . 

I think it has something to do with the noble side of the Athenians. 

That would have gone against their frankness, a certain generosity, to avail 
• themselves of a-reasoning which -they did not fundamentally recognize. The 
Spartans surely would have made the utmost use of it, of this we can be sure. 

Now we come then the the beginning of the second book and here we have 
the clear beginning of the war, the clear breach of the peace by the Theban’s 
action against Plataea. That is all not very far f rom Athens in a westerly 
direction, the region called Boeotia of.which Thebes was the greatest city, 
and Plataea a smaller city allied with Athens because Plataea was democratically 
ruled and there was a general inclination of the democratically ruled cities 
toward Athens, and of the oligarchicaly ruled cities toward Sparta. Now this 
was a clear unjust action. Nob,then something happens which is very inter¬ 
esting. The Plataeans, originally surprised, srally soon and they throw out 
the Thebans, and they make 180 prisoners. And then the Thebans are trying to 
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to destroy the Plataeans outside the walls of the city. Then the Piataeans 
say “let our people alone and we will keep these 180 men and will exchange 
them". After the rural Plataeans have entered the city, the Plataeans kill 
the lOO Theban prisoners. The only issue raised among these two people is 
■ did the Plataeans sveap that they would keep them alive, or did they only 
premiss it. If they u p'I*omi sad it that doesn’t* mean a thing—that is the 
notion—but the Plataeans clearly acted very nastily, very.nastily. And 
because after all they got their part of the bargain and they didn’t give it. 

And that appears, if you would iread .more carefully, especially in the sixth 
chip ter, you would see that the Plataeans had a bad conscience from the very 
beginning. They inform the Athenians of the fact that they had taken these 
prisoners after they had already killed them, and not saying a word about 
the killing. And so the Athenians send a messenger “keep them alive? But 
it was already too late. 

But this has great consequences in the third book when Piataea is razed 
by the victorious Spartans and Thebans, partly caused by the Plataeans’ 
disgraceful conduct in this particular place, occasion. But the broader 
thing is this. The Thebans committed a clear act of injustice,„and this 
is somehow wiped out by the unjust conduct of the Plataeans. You see, that 
is one beautiful illustration why it is impossible to get full justice in 
international affairs. There is always a complicated reckoning on both sides, 
and if you would like to punish each malefactor there you would not find 
v enough executioners. 

The interesting thing regarding Thucydides, however, is this, and that 
I think, is a very good example. Thucydides doesn’t pass judgment on the deed 
of the Thebans nor on that of the Plataeans, except by saying that the treaty 
was clearly broken by what happened in Piataea, And that is of course obvious. 
This means also that the treaty was not clearly broken by what happened in 
Corcyra or any other former occasion. Thucydides abstains from judgment 
you see, he compels us to judge. Not out of indifference to injustice, but 
out of justice—just as, I mentioned this before, the nasty people in 
Thucydides are the ones who talk all the time of justice. And it is inter¬ 
esting to see that justice—and it comes out very clearly here—is related 
•to covenants, say fidelity to solemn covenants, because that has become the 
issue. Did the Plataeans merely vaguely, informally promise, or did they 
formally promise, did they swear. But that is the crucial standard. Human 
life is impossible without mutual trust, trust in selumn promises. Precisely 
if there is no natural right the conventional right is necessary if there is 
to be civilized life, and the conventional right is then by nature necessary. 

• That is not the same thing as natural right, but it is a substitute for it. 

Now in the seqqel Thucydides makes a remark to which our speaker referred— 
the enthusiasm for war in the whole of Greece. There hadnit been an interesting 
big war for generations, and these young boys were itching for a fight. 

Of course they didn't know what they were itching for, but it is perfectly 
understandable that they were itching. So it is a strange thing that the 
very absense of war makes men eager for war—the great problem of the future, 
if there is a future, you know William James' problem of the moral substitute 
for war—that’s it. In the same context in chapter 8 Thucydides notes the 
increasing oracles and signs. You know, people had become apprehensive t 
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the uncertainty of the future, and in this very same fcontext he mentions 
the universal hatred of Athens, This universal hatred of Athens which 
seems to absorb completely ary sense of injustice of the action of the 
Thebans. Athens the tyyant city, and this is indeed in a way the most 
obvious cause, as distinguished from the hidden cause, I mean the propa¬ 
ganda causd. The Peloponnesian War is fought to liberate Greece from Athena 
as the Persian War was fought to liberate Greece from the Pedes. 

Yet this simple view that this 3s a simple war against a tyrant city 
is corrected, especially by the speech of the Spartan king, Archidams, in 
chapter 11. If the case against Athens was so clear,' Archidamus would not 
have had such a ; great hesitation. This is a strange speech of a commander 
although he doesn't address the s oldiers, but only the commanding officers. 
But it is surely not a speech inspiring offensive action. He warns all the 
time against ayy mi stale es they might make in enemy country, in other words, 
the supreme law of £war is caution, caution, caution, and never attack, 
which shows that he is surely not'the best leader SPor this situation. There 
is a speech of Pericles in chapter 13 which is however only reported—an 
indirect speech, and it only re’states Pericles’ general view of how the 
Athenians diould conduct themselves. The main point is: Give up Attica. 
Withdraw within the walls and let the Spartans do their worst to Attican 
countryside} that, has no effect whatever on the outcome of the war.. 

And now there comes the description of the Athenian evacuation of the 
countryside, and their‘retirement within the walls in lh to 17. Thucydides 
calls this an.upheaval, a commotion, the same word which he had used in the 
second chapter, you know when he introduced his overall categories—Motion 
and rest. This is another motion, and what motion means is made very clear 
here—it is a destructive thing, the destruction of the old traditional way 
of life of the Athenian country people. The bfceak with ancient.customs. 

And here that is very strange, and we must keep that in mind,foi*Athe funeral 
speech, the Athenians—Athens is an unusually ancient city. This most 
modern c ity is at the same time the most ancient city, and there is a; dif¬ 
ficulty implied in this very fact. 

Thucydides discusses in this context an oracle in chapter 17. Very 
roughly what he says is this. The misfortune is not a consequence of the 
crime, but the crime is a consequence of the misfortune. This Athenian 
antiquity, old Athens, old Pallas Athens, is contrasted tacitly with the 
modern progressive Athens characterized by daring and art, which is of 
recent origin after the Persian Wars. All the great recent progress of 
Athens would not have been possible but for Athens antiquity. Why is that 
so? Why must Athens have her roots so deep in the soil if she is to become 
independent of the soil and mistress of the sea? Well there must be co¬ 
hesion. The Athenians must know in their bones that they are Athenians, 
that they belong together, and this is not a matter of a short time. 

Question: One question on this. He demonstrates that the original nature 
of Athens was —he draws a picture which is almost parallel to the actual 
state of the empire. In other words, small towns strung out...and he 
uses force to create a he uses force, much the same way the 

empire was created. And yet at the present time Athens as a city As con¬ 
sidered as a whole, yet the kind of actions which gave Athens this unity are 




precisely the kind of actions-*-* 

Yes,'but could you not say this, that what Minos did, a contemporary 
of Thetsas, almost a contemporary, when he destroyed the pirates—that was 
also a man animated not necessarily by pure Justice, but also concerned 
with having greater power. So what had happened in the beginnings when 
foundations had to be laid so that there could be comething like civiliz¬ 
ation, that would not be a civilized method. That would be a different 
story. • Th© cohesion of the originally separate villages into one big city 
takes a long time, or requires oldness. And yet Athens r recent dmpirlal 
enterprise flies in the face of that. This large-scale injustice, if we 
can call it that way, the Athenian imperialism presupposes more elementary 
justice, a sense of rifeht binding the Athenians together. The Spartan king 
counts on the lack of cohesion.. You know, that is part of his war policy. 
He thinks that the Athenians will suffer most from the war—especially the 
Acharhians, the subject of a comedy by Aristophanes, the most patriotic 
Athenians, Marathon fighters, and they were rural people and they suffered 
most. And he counts that the war will act as a divisive force. This only 
illustrates the crucial importance of cohesion. 

* 

Questions I was a little confused, but I think I see clearly now, the 
Jinaudible) 


The enormous wealth, of course, comes only in the fifth century, only 
.after the Persian War. In other words, Athens befiomes important and power¬ 
ful only after the Persian War. Thucydides makes perfectly clear the daring, 
■and the great objectives which came only after the Persian War. 

Question: The Athenians were late-com^ers in that respect. 

By the way that is confirmed by Aristotle in the 7th or 8th book of 
the Politics where he speaks of the innovations in music in Athens, you 
know, in the education of children in music and things. The real progress 
was made after the Persian War because the victory there had given the 
Athenians greater selfconfidence, willing.to change. I would say these 
two pieces of information I regard as more convincing than volumes of other 
information. That seems to have been the case. Athens was a late-comer’. 
Well, in the history of philosophy that is quite manifest. The early 
• philosophy was in Ionia and in Sicily, but surely not in Athens. ¥he first 
; native philosopher was—Anaxagorass was a visitor—-around the time of Pericles 
. all kind of egg-heads assembled from all parts of Greece, but the first 
well-know Athenian philosopher was Socrates. There was one before whose {, 
same I don*t remember any more. 

.* * . % 

So now we come to the funeral speech.' And our speaker has said every¬ 
thing about a certain inappropriateness—the occasion was so little—how 
many were the fallen in that skirmish, 2h or so? 

Comment: Fifteen or so. 

Yes, a very small number, and I mean, never did so few get such a big 
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funeral, if I may say so* It is of course, somewhat cyMcal if you say that, 
"but since they are dead, and even their relatives are dead, so long a time 
ago I think we do not actu in ah inhuman manner in making this comment • 

Question: Is it not a fact that a funeral speech is a kind oof a rite in which, 
all kinds of things are said which might on the face of it be quite out of 
proportion with the occasion* 

Tes, but the question is simply—I could put it this way—.Pericles is 
not just a conventional orator, you know. He must be able to transcend all 
improprieties which may be inherent in the custom. That would not be a 
sufficient justification. I mean the strange fafit remains that surely that 
was the only funeral speech during the Peloponnesian War which Pericles ever 
delivered—he died so soon—and he could have availed himself of this oppor¬ 
tunity. So one may say that this was the last opportunity that Thucydides 
had to let us hear Pericles deliver a funeral oration. But still, we cannot 
be unmindful of the fact that there was a certain—you know after the Sicilian 
expodition the terrific bloodletting—it would have been, if one may say so, 
there would have been a better proportion between the deed and the speech, 

Thucydides gives an introduction to that speech in chapter 3U, and he 
makes clear, and that is very important, as we will see soon, that the lb neral 
takes place according to the ancestral law. Now let us read chapter 35. 

Though most that have spoken formerly in this place have commended 
the man that.added (Mr. Strauss: Now listen to that beginning. 

The first word is tt the many®, the many would have spoken; now this 
implies a real contrast to K I 1 '. Them and I.) this oration to the 
law as honourable for those that die in the wars, yet to me it 
seemth sufficient that they who have showed their valour by action 
should also by an haction have their honour, as now you see they h 
have, in this their sepulture performed by the state, and not to 
have the virtue of many hazarded on one to be believed as that one 
shall make a good or bad oration. (Mr. Strauss: What does he say 
in this beginning? I-mean what does he say about the institution 
which he confirms, as it were, by his present action? Is this the 
usual funeral speech? $ Very good. Let us make it 100$ clear. It 
is an unreasonable addition to the law by some individual. And 
that of course is in i. itself understandable in one way. After all 
Pericles could say M he was an individual, and I am an individual, 
and I have as much right to my judgment as he has to his. As is 
s&id in Aristophanes* Clouds somewhere, the man who made the 
original law,, he was not a better man or brighter man than you and 
I. Why should we abide by his laws? But here of oourse it is not 
the law-giver, he is jiist an individual. ) For to speak of men in 
a just measure, is a hard matter; and though one do so, yet he shall 
hardly get the tfcuth firmly believed. The favourable hearer and he 
that knows what was done will perhaps think what is spoken short of 
what he would have it and what it was; and he that is ignorant will 
find somewhat on the other side which he will think too much extolled, 
especially if he hear aught above the pitch of his ©_®n nature. For 
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to hear another man praised finds patience so long only as each man 
shall think he could himself have dohe womewhat of that he hears* 

And if one exceed in their praises, the hearer presently through 
envy thinks it false. But since our ancestors have so though good, 

I also, following the same ordinance, (Mr. Strauss: Now, please, 
let Ps he more literal. Obeying and following the law . ) must 
endeavor to be answerable to the desires and opinions of everyone of 
you as far. forth as I can. 


Yes, now look, this is not just an individual who added that rider that there 
should also be a funeral speech. It is the law which commands the funeral 
speech. So what he does at the beginning of this most solemn occasion is 
to criticize the law. That is an extraordinary thing. You sensed that* 

But here it is, I think, explicitly said. Only why does Hobbes use ordinance 
in his translation here, it is the same word. And that is in effect the 
lawp-whether it is $0 years old or 2£0, I don’t care. It was a solemn law 
and Pericles, the highest in dignity, the highest representative of the 
city, questions that law* That is Athens 5 that is also the problem of Athens. 

I think one cannot emphasize this too strongly. 

There are other things of course in this chapter which would deserve 
attention. 'When you take this literally, one has the impression that if 
people are being praised for having died for their city or their country, 
that would make the hearers envious, I mean, as if this hasn’t happened in 
all cities and all countries, at all times. I mean that I don’t deny that 
there are people who just run away or desert, but, on the other hand, it 
is not such a superhuman action. That is also a point which we have observed 
and which will come up later. 

Now the contrast between this and the remark of the Spartan king, Archidamus 
in chapter 8 U of this book is quite striking. Y 0 u know that the Spartans 
do not regard themselves as wiser than the laws. Pericles manifestly does, 
and on such an occasion-—quite striking. 

Question: Isn’t there something rather petty and querulous about beginning 
in this way? It focuses all the attention on him and what he says, for one 
thing. 


Yes, but you might also not forget this--that is true—but you must 
hot also forget this that we reading it and trying to understand, bring out 
certain features which are not visible at the first glance. Let me put it 
this way. There are two images of Pericles—there are of course many more— 
but two of them—and one is that which every feader of Pericles of Thucydides 
-gets and has got at all times: The Great Athenian statesman, the marvelous 
speaker, and the other features. And then there is one view which appears 
only if one thinks more and is not simply overwhelmed by rhetoric and all 
of this, and then one sees that other, and one has to look at it. We have 
a good example which we have discussed at some length at the beginning of 
Plato’s Republic—Cephalus, at first glance a simply nice old gentleman who 
everyone would wish to have as a grandfather, an absolutely nice man. 

And when you read more carefully you see also—if you use X-rays, if I may 
say so—you see also how deceptive it is. He is also very nasty. That he 
is neither tias most old men is easily granted, but that is not enough. 
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You know when he makes that nice remark that , well, we don’t come any more 
to Athens because I am so old—where ever I go goes the family, as a matter of 
course, to say nothing of some more slightly unpleasant features which he 
displays. You have the same here. Thucydides regarded it as important to 
say to most Athenians "stick to Pericles'.* You could do infinitely worse,” 

That is surely good advise, would you not admit that? But that does not 
mean that his moral imagination—that the ceiling of his moral imagination 
was constituted by Pericles. That is the point. Sure, there is something 
of that, and that is what our speaker had in mind when he said that if you 
read it carefully it boils down to gelf-pratsc of the present Athenian 

generation* We are at the peak, ancl^the man who made that ultimately, ■sfco 
was the leader of that generation, was Pericles, St amounts to self-praise. 

There are other funny features. 

Kow let us mead the next chapter. 

36 . ”1 will begin at our ancestorsj being a thing both just and 

honest that to them first be given the honour of remembrance in 
thinkkind. For they, having been always the inhabitants of this 
region, by their valous have delivered the same to succession of 
posterity hitherto in the state of liberty. For which they deserve 
commendation, but our fathers deserve yet more; (Mr. Strasss: "still 
more? ) for that besides what descended on them, not without great 
labour of their own they have purchased this our present dominion and 
delivered the same over to us that now are. Which in a great part 
also we ourselves that are yet in the strength of our age here present 
have enlarged and so furnished the city with everything, both for peace 
and war, as it is now all-sufficient in itself. 

Now that is perfectly clear—the effect+-the old generations here (Mr. 

Strauss gestures toward the floor), the last generation here ( he gestures 
further up), and we are at the top (he gestures toward the ceiling). 

There is of course a connection between the first chapter and the second 
chapter—the depreciation of the law, and the depreciation of the old— 
the ancestral. This chapter 36 must be considered especially also for the 
following reason. Did we ever come accross such an assertion before, such 
a movement? The description of such a movement? Did we ever see. that? . 

Comment: Well, in Thucydides’ story of the war, building up from horrible 
past—this was the greatest foe— 

The archaeology—exactly. YOu see there is an amazing kinship between 
Pericles and Thucydides. We will find other traces of it, but there is 
also a very profound difference—a difference which will come out in the 
very funeral speech. 

Question: When you refer to Thucydides,,do you mean in the archaeology 
the assent from political unrest to rest? 

Well, very simply, from primitive barbarism to present Greece. 

Questioner: Or would this also refer to what the other gentleman just mentioned 
regarding the build-up to this the greatest of all wars? 
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Ie3, but that would be highly improper that Pericles would say, you 
see, these boys are dead now and that is the wonderful consequence of 
what they have been doing all tho time—I mean that would not be proper 
in a funeral speech* No, no, but a very simple notion—a primitive 
savage past, a poor past, and a rich present* that is identical* But 
we will sea that it goes together with a great difference botween the 
statesman and the historian. 

Question: In the archaeology there is a grbwth in justice as well as In 
power—the later Athenians were more just than the earlier ones—whereas 
Pericles only notes a growth in power and wealth. Is that right? 

Y es, that is good, but we will come to that. That will be in'the 
passage which is striking, where Thucydides almost goes out on a limb and 
says ’’hcre-in you see the difference between me and Pericles”, and people 
don’t consider that. We will come to that later. The difficulty I think 
here is this. Soldiers die in all cities and tribes, so to say in all 
times. You can’t praise the bravery of a nomadic Pythian less than the 
bravery of an Athenian hoplita. Here Pericles does the only thing—-the 
cause for which they died differs. In an important respect it is a dif¬ 
ference whether you die for Periclean Athens or for some primitivse tribe, 
and therefore that is the center of the speech. But that is also the 
difficulty which Pericles has to overcome somehow. Read the next paragraph 
where you left off: (Chapter 36) 

The actions of war whereby all this was attained and the deeds 
of arms both of ourselves and our fathers in valiant opposition 
to the barbarians or Grecians in their wars against us, amongst 
you that are well acquainted with the sum, to avoid prolixity I 
will pass over. But by what institutions we arrived at this, by 
whit form of government and by what means we have advanced (hr. 

Strauss: ’’What regime and manners”) the state to this greatness, 
when I shall have laid open this, I shall then ccGccrd to these 
. men’s praises. For I think they are things both fithfor the pur¬ 
pose in hand and profitable to the whole compary, both of citizens 
and strangers, to hear related. 

These three themes he indicates here. How does Hobbes translate the 
first? *Institution”, I think, yes. Well, a more or less cautious translation 
of that would be ’’pursuit” and then enlarged and used of especially the form 
of government or regime, and then manners. How the manners are mentioned 
at least tad.ce in this speech; they are mentioned twice, and in one case 
they are used in opposition to law. That is very interesting; in other words, 
manners appear to mean laws by that. The first term doesn’t occur at all 
anymore in the funeral speech, but 1 fete first enumeration, regime is in the 
center, and with the regime he indeed begins. Now what does he say about 
the regime: 

37* ”We have a form of government not fetched by imitation from the 
laws of our neighbouring states (may, we are rather inpatbems to 
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others, than they to us) which, because in the administration it 
hath respect not to a few but to the multitude, is called 
a democracy, Wherein, though there be an equality amongst all 
men in point of law for their private controversies, yet in 
conferring of dignities one man is preferred before another to 
public charge, and that according to the reputation not of his 
house but of his virtue, and is not putback through poverty for 
the obscurity of his person as long as he can do good service to 
the commonwealth. And we live not only free in the administration 
of the state but also one with another void of jealousy touching 
each other’s daily course of life, not offended at any man for 
following his own homour, nor casting on any man censorious looks, 
which though they be no punishment, yet they grieve. So that con¬ 
versing one with another for the privatea without offence, we 
staind chiefly in fear to transgress against the public and are 
obedient always to those that govern and to the laws, and principally 
to such laws as are written for protection against injury, and 
such unwritten as bring'undeniable shame to the transgressors. 


Yes, now this is the only passage on the regime, and that is of course 
one of the most famous passages about democracy at her best, and I don’t 
there■is another statement from classicalaantiquity about democracy which 
is as illustrious and famous. Or am I mistaken? I mean, what would you 
find in the text books of a Western Civilization course, for example, 
except this? Is this not true? Am I mistaken? Because after all what 
Plato and Aristotle say is not praise of democracy. Which other state¬ 
ment could compare with this. 

Question: I’m wondering if in fact this is praise of democracy, because 

the distribution of honor—the standard is not exactly — 

4 

We will come to that. But still, compared with what Plato and Aristotle 
say. Well, what does Aristotle say about democracy? The rule of the many*- 
agreement} and what does this mean according to Aristotle? 

Comment: The rule of the poor. 

And hence— 

Comment: Liberty and liscence. . 

No, no, the rule of the uneducated, not liberty and license—it is the 
opposite. I think that is much Closer to the modern notion of democracy—, 
democracy;not as the equality of mere rights on the lowest level, but as. 
equality of opportunity. That is the point which he makes. So there is 
something which corrects the merely legal equality and that is the in¬ 
equality based on esteem, and the consideration for esteem is virtue. So 
that they elect to the ruling offices the best men. So what he says in 
effect is that in one sense it is a democracy, but—in name he says, and 
that means almost not in substance—but that that is the correct inter¬ 
pretation is proved by the fact that when Thucydides later on speaks about 


Athens under Pericles in the 6lst chapter, he says the nearne was democracy, 
but In fact it was the rule of its first men, and best men* So, in name 
it is a democracy^ in fact it is an aristocracy. That is it—an aristo¬ 
cracy on a democratic basis. 

How the next point. The first words of democracy Were at all times 
first, equality—that has been discussed. There is equality, but the only 
sensible form of equality—equality of opportunity. And what is the other 
great word of democracy? Liberty and freedom? That comes in the following, 
and that approaches almost what people now call permissiveness. That is 
fetated.very nicely—we don’t look like old censors and spinsters, and so on 
...(inaudible)..,. we like fun and like other 

people to have fun. Yet he makes immediately clear—no lieence, obedient to 
law and rulers, we are very strict. Have you seen that? How what does 
he mean by these, laws which are given—and especially those laws which are 
given for the benefit of the wronged, those who have experienced injustice. 

In the Athenian constitution Aristotle mentions as among the three 
most democratic measures of Solon, this one; That anyone who wished 
could take revenge on behalf of the wronged. Now what does this mean. 

I mean, who takes care of the wronged in our society? * 

Somment: The State? 

Yes, but the state is too large. 

Comments The public prosecutor? 

The public prosecutor, exactly. This institution didn’t exist in ' ^ 

Athens. And this was exactly what Solon called w he who wishes*,* ■ (,C) 

But that took on a somewhat specific meaning in Pericles* time, as you would 
see if you would read Aristophanes’ comedy Plutus verses 898 cf. I mean 
there were people who did this professionally, you know, not only like we 
do—we see someone driving through a red light, and we accuse him—but 
there were people who did this as a profession. They were known as the 
sycophants. You see, they could live very well on that because there were 
quite a few wronged people of whom they could take care, you see, and I 
would not—Thucydides had spoken before of the men without presigge, the 
poor fellows without prestige, obscure men who were nevertheless free to 
do something good to the city. I wonder if I should not take these two 
things together that this is a kind of vindication of the institution of 
sycophancy as we see it in Athens—any unknown obscure fellow who thinks it 
is his duty to take care of the wronged could do this and was even encouraged 
by law to do that. I surely think we should consider that. 

The connection between the ..inaudible., is perfectly clear. Equality 
and liberty, and liberty in the direction of easy-goingness; I mean the 
liberty is easy-goingness, it is not licence, that is clear. And now there 
is a perfectly easy transition to the next. 

38 . *'We have also found out many ways to give our minds recrea¬ 
tion from labour by public institution of games and sacrifices 
for all the days of the year with a decent pomp oad furniture 
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of the same by private wen, by the daily delight whereof vre expel 
sadness* We have this farther by the greatness of our city that 
all things from all parts of the earth are imported hither, where¬ 
by we no less familiarly enjoy the commodities of all other 
nations than our own* 


By the way, if I remember w411, someone made the point that there is a 
certain tension between this remark and the remark about Athen*s ab¬ 
solute cnlf-Sufficiency which we read before, you know. But if you 
have to import from all the world you are not self-sufficient. I don’t 
know that is good enough, but I only mention it* What is clear is this. 
Here he describes this easy-going temper—the pleasure and enjoyment 
from every land. It is wonderful to live in Athens. It is, 6f course, 
in this situation a bit awkward—a funeral speech, and the countryside 
is completely devastated and on the verge of the plague. Of course, 
that he didn’t know, but Thucydides had the feeling, I believe, that 
one must always anticipate such things. 

39. “Then in the stidies of war we excel our enemies in 
this. We leave our city open to all men; nor was it ever 
ssen that by banishing of strangers (Hr. Strauss: 'Ehe ' 
banishing of strangers was a common Spartan institution, 

.you know, they drove out the strangers from time to time 
and wanted tohe among themselves.) we denied them the learn- .. . 
ing or sight of ary of those things which, if not hidden, an 
enemy might reap advantage by, not relying on secret prepara¬ 
tion and deceitbbut upon our own courage in the action. 

They, in their discipline, hunt after valour presently from 
thexi youth with laborious exercise, and yet we that live re¬ 
missly undertake as great dangers as they. For example, the 
Lacedaemonians invade not our dominion by themselves alone 
but with the aid of all the rest* But when we invade our 
' neighbours, thpugh we fight in hostile ground against such as 
in their own ground fight in defense of their own substance, 
yet for the most part we get the victory. Never enemy yet fell 
into the hands of our Whole forces at once both because we 
apply ourselves much to navigation and by land also send many 
of our men into divers co^itries abroad. But when, fighting 
with a part of it, they chance to get the better, they boast 
they have beated the whole; and when they get the worse, they 
say they are beaten by the whole. And yet when, from ease 
. rather than studious labour and upon natural rather than doc¬ 
trinal valour, (Mr. Strauss: ’'doctrinal" is wrongr-legal, 
and through courage of "manners" and not alongside of or 
together with law.) we come to undertake any danger, we have 
this odds by it that we shall not faint beforehand with the 
meditation of future trouble, and In the action we shall 
appear no less confident than they that are ever toiling, 

UO. procuring adminration to our city as well in this as in 
divers other things. 
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Let us stop here. Now he has spoken of the liberty—of the easy¬ 
going temper of the Athenians, the life of pleasure and enjoyment which 
they lead. Now this of course would not have been possible without 
victorious wars. How does At yens behave in regard to national defeme? 
There is a perfectly,natural transition hdre. After all war is not 
such a pleasurable and enjoyable tiling, and so we still need—and how 
do we behave there. Well, again, in a liberal temper; no secrecy, no 
toil from childhood on, but easy-going, courageous, generous, and yet 
we are not inferior in war to.the Spartans. And here you see that it 
is the genius of Athens, not discipline—that is a point which comes 
up all through Thucydides. 

4 

Questions , I would like to r efer back to chapter 38. The reference 
there is made that both the games and sacrifices are merely for the 
purpose of giving the minds recreation, which also further shows the 
tendency to base validity upon the recreation of the mind rather than 
upon any devotion or activity of this sort. 

That is perfectly correct. • That is absolutely true. Now we must 
read the next sentence because of its—it is a wonderful sentence. 

For we also give ourselves to bravery, and yet with thrift; 

and to philosophy, and yet without mollification of the mind* 

• 

Yes, now let us translate it a bit more literally, "For we love the 
beautiful with thrift; and we love wisdom without softness. H And 
love of wisdom is of course philosophy, and I think when I use the ex¬ 
pression "&£Kkness M in order to explain what Thpcydides means by the 
opposite of barbarism I had this in mind—love of the beautifjil and love 
of wisdom. That is probably, I think, the most well-known sentence from 
Thucydides, and in every simple presentation of what Athens is this will 
invariably come to mind. But the question is not what it suggests to us, 
who have read Plato and the tragedians and the comedians, but what 
Pericles means by it. That is the only question of interest. Now what 
does he understand by it? Love of the beautiful seems to be in danger 
of falling into prodigality, otherwise the emphasis on thrift wouldn't 
make sense. Therefore love of the beautiful must have something to do 
with wealth, and that is indeed the theme to which he turns. Our love of 
the beautiful shows itself in the manner in which we use wealth. And 
how do we do it? We use our wealth decently, not boastingly; that is bad 
taste. And it is no shame with us to admit that one is poop, but not to , 
avoid poverty by deed. The emphasis here is this—the love* the beautiful 
shows itself in^ deed, rather than in speeches. The speeches referred to 
here are boasting speeches on the one hand, or speeches in which you annit 
your poverty, which are not boasting, but which are ^perhaps the opposite 
of boasting, but which are not very impressive if you don't make the 
necessary efforts to get out of this insolvent condition. 

Question: Is softness the opposite of philosophy? Could Pericles have 
in mind here poetry? or something like that? 
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No, I think he has in mind, as I have said more than once, what 
Callicles says against Socrates in the Gorgias . We don't sit around 
our whole life and prattle, but we have these kind of things—discussions—» 
when we are young, but as soon as we have befiome mature we go in action 
political and military. That I think is it. Now you see, the point here 
is this: The emphasis on deeds in contradistinction to speeches. Aid he 
goes on changing now the meaning of deeds somewhat—I mean this. Those 
concerned with coeds, is. with work, the laborers and artisans, are also 
concerned with political tilings. Athens is a city oof deeds,-of action, 
and the man who leads the retime life, we do not regard him as a non- 
meddler, but as a useless fellow* That is the love of the beautiful as 
Pericles understands it, I don't say as Thucydides understands it. 

This implies, of course, that the political man—I mean those who 
are not laborers or artisans—they are nilly-wfelly concerned with speeches 
naturally, Wa alone reject the unpolitical man as the useless man. Ift 
other words, and you must not forget that the term "love of the beautiful" 
does not mean primarily a love of sculptures and paintings, but it means 
the love of the beautiful, the noble, the resplendent, and such things as 
honor, you know, glory—that is primary. And that is of course shown by 
deed more than by speeches. Everyone can make the fine speeches, but 
to do fine deeds, that is difficult. 

Question: Is it not so that "beautiful" is not a good translation of 
the Greek. That it means rather "fine" and ultimately "the magnificent"? 

Yes, perhaps "fine" is better, because it is more neutral—it can go 
in the direction of the fine arts as well as the fine deed. Yes, that is 
true. But nevertheless, I think that this misunderstanding, namely that 
we think of the Parthenon when wo hear that first rather more than of 
the non-boasting rich man, is not accidental. Thucydides, as it were, 
erects a standard in the light of which we are going to judge of Thucydides. 
Did he know what the glory of Athens truly was? Did he sufficiently 
understand it? What would be the glory of Pericles here, by. the way 
without Thucydides? What would it be? What would be the glory of the 
Peloponnesian War without him? It is the same thing. A man whom Pericles 
may not have know, as far as we know—perhaps he did know him, I don't 
kncw*-and he certainly wouldn't have taken him very seriously—determines 
his eternal glory to which Pericles aspires, as we shall see from his 
last speech.. 

N©w let us com® to the other subject—the love ofi wisdom^ The love 
of wisdom has to do with the Athenian posture toward speeches. They 
know that speeches are important, that you must speak, that you must be 
an orator, you must be able to reason and figure out-—in Greek it is 
the same word, or the same root (G) —is necessary. But 

here you see the greatness of Athens. The Athenians can combine that 
supreme rationality with the utmost daring. They are no "Hamlets", in 
other words. Now this is exactly Athens. At the end he returns again 
to the Athenian love of the fine. How <So the Athenians love virtue, and 
that he says in the last paragraph. I will summarize it. 
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The Athenian way of making friends: We acquire friends not by receiving 
from them, but by giving freely, generously* . 

Comments Like the Thracians. 

Yes, and those others who receive—you know, who become friends ■ 
by receiving?—cannot become friends to the same degree as we can. 

Translated into practical language—we have this many allies because 
we gave them things. Of course they cannot be as good friends to us 
as we are to them, and what' are we going to do about it? Well, as 
Kachiavelli would say, you must keep them friends—you must keep .them 
good, as Bachlaveili says. And that of course he doesn’t deny, but it 
would be improper, indecent, to mention this in a funeral speech; he 
mentions it in a political speech, the last speech later* Now then 
we com® to the application. 

Comment: Is it quite beside the point to say that this is a situation 
which has modern parallels? 

Oh yes, surely, surely. But I would say that it wouldn’t be nec¬ 
essary for such a powerful country as the United States to speak of aid 
one could call it either—that would be humiliating, but perhaps it is 
true—tribute? ...inaudible... 

The Homans did that,'why should American not do that. Or in other cases, 
simply insurance—I mean self-help, self-help, and one can question 
that, sure. : * 

Question: inaudible 

Have you eger read a funeral speech? Well, you can't speak about 
certain matters in a funeral speech* I have heard of a man who gave 
this funeral speech—that was of course not in this country, but in a 
much more rude country—who said the father died after his son has 
flunked his exam, and his daughter was already thirty and still not 
married. Then he ended his fun^eral speech with the remark "the de¬ 
ceased leaves a son who has not yet passed his examination and a 
daughter who is not yet married*" That you can't do* It applies also 
to y classical history. 

0 

Question: Yet this is still no ordingry speech because he says that our 
praise of these men shouldn't be too much because the hearers of the 
speech might not believe it and might be envious of it. So in a way he 
sort of breaks the rules of a funeral speech. 

Well, surely that was a quite unusual funeral speech, I have no 
doubt, but however different it may be it is still subject to certain 
rules of reason, let me say, whatever the custom of Athens may have been. 

Now in the next chapter, hi, he gives a summary: The whole city is a 
school—you see the point is this: the terrible thing here is that in 
the grandest sentences arfc true. It is correct to say, for example, 
that the city of Athens is the school of Greece; it sxirely became that, 
there is no question. And it is true to say of the Athenians that they 
loved widdom and the beautiful as a community more than ary other community, 
surely in oiden times. A n d someeof these other beautiful sentences are 
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true. But the terrible thing is that they also are, as stated by Pericles 
in this context, self-destructive. That is the point. I think Thucydides 
give us here his notion which is not so different from Plato f s about 
the false lights of rhetoric. Rhetoric is needed, there is no question, 
but there is a very great danger in it. 

The whole city is the school of Greece, and each Athenian—this I 
think is a most extraordinary statement—and each Athenian is of grace¬ 
ful flexibility and thus self-sufficient. This high development of the 
individual, we can say, explains the power of Athens, that power which 
is greater than its reputation of power. Our enemies therefore are 
not indignant if defeated by people like us’,’ because they know that the 
Athenians are there (extending a hand toward the ceiling) nor are sub¬ 
jects ashamed to be subjected to people like us. In other words, we 
are the natural rulers. That it means. And, of course, the application 
to eveyy individual is naturally somewhat doubtful. Our empire rests 
not on our own speddfic superiority, but on the recognition of that 
superiority by foes and subjects alike. We do not need a Homer, nor 
anyone whosevrerdsesuppjhyly momentary enjoyment, but having by our daring 
compelled every sea and land to have becomd accessible, we have left 
everywhere eternal monuments of evils and goods. He says evils first. 

A n d what that means is perfectly open. It can be understood in the way 
in which Grene understands it and others have understood it, namely of 
evil and good deeds of our own? it can also mean of evil and good suc¬ 
cesses, that is perfectly possible. And the beauty is that it is un¬ 
decided. It is possible that Pericles thought that even the evil deeds 
of Athens formed part of her superiority. 

Now, does this particular remark about Horaer—ve don T t need Homer, 
or something like that—remind you of something? 

Comment: Thucydides himself says that he thinks HomerS descriptions 
were not accurate descriptions, or at least poetic descriptions,or past 
times were not the best descriptions, and that he could supply the 
better descriptions. 

And did he not also speak of something like eternal monuments? 
Something like it? Eternal possession, he sajd. Periclean Athens 
left eternal memories, eternal monuments. Eternal is not correctly trans¬ 
lated; "sempiternal" possessions. Athens left sempiternal monumentsj 
Thucydides leaves a sempiternal possession. What is better? Monuments or 
possessions? If the chips are down? Alright, what does he say—the 
monuments are of evil and good, and what does he say about his possession? 
In 121 or 122 & 123. Usefull A brief indication of the difference 
between Pericles and Thucydides, and I believe that he regarded a useful 
everlasting possession as better than an everlasting monument of evil 
and good. That is the point. 

Mow in the next paragraph, chapter U2, about the third or fourth 
sentence--" and neither would those who were inferiour in other things—" 
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1*2. ...Neither would praises and actions appear so levelly 
concurrent in may other of the Grecians as they do in these, 
the present revolution of these men's lives seeming unto me 
an argument of their virtues, noted in the first act thereof 
and in the last confirmed. £Mr. Strauss: What comes now I 
meant..) for even such of them as war* worse th&fa the rest do 
nevertheless deserve that for their valour shown’in the wars fo 
for defence of their country they should be preferred before 
the rest. For having by their good actions abolished the memory 
- of their evil, they have profited the s&tte thereby more than 
. they have hurt it by their private behaviour. 


Isnlt this fantastic? The involuntary irony, the involuntary irony of 
Pericles. Good ridance. Athens got rid of them—they did a puoi: favor 
to Athens—fighting bravely and taking themselves out of circulation by 
the way. But more nicely stated, not every Athenian—that is here admitted— 
was a genius or an angil. I am so Bhppy that this is eventually admitted, 
you know,'after the description before. There were Athenian good-for-nothings 
Well, I would have expected that without evidence. By dying for the city 
they havd made their evil invisible—there is no question of that. 

The rest is also necessary, but we simply dcn f t have the time, and 
especially the remarks he mafcbs, the remarks of comfort addressed to the 
parents and to the orphans and to the widows. They are also quite re¬ 
markable—they are surely free f rom all modern sentimentality, but one can 
also say that they can have been only rather cold comfort to these poor 
people. 

But I would like to make another remark which is much more strikirg, 
regarding a fact which is much more striking. This is a funeral speech on 
men who died. What does he say about death in that speech? Or to make 
the question more manageable, does he ever mention death? He does. 

Comment: It is something which is a quick short thing and it is all over 
and nobody feels it. 

0 

That is the passage which I mean, at the end of chapter 1*3, will you 
read that. 

1*3. .....For to a man of any spirit death, which is without sense, 

arriving whilst he is in vigour and common hope, is nothing so 

bitter as after a tender life to be brought into misery. 

In Greek it is much more fordeful because the word death is at the end of 
the sentence, you know, the whole paragraph ends with the word "death”, 
but accompanied by the agective "unnoticeable", "unfelt”. So the real 
toughness of death is never mentioned. The only mention of death takes 
death from the side which is most compatible with the easy-goingness 
celebrated throughout this speech. Thucydides makes 10fj % clear what he 
thinks about that by what follows immediately. The description of death 
in the description of the plague. 
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I don’t think we have been doing an unsavoury job of debunking, 
because I think we only bring out what Thucydides meant. This is perfectly 
compatible with a very high regard for Pericles, relatively speaking. 

That willoome out very strongly in Thucydides* appreciation of Pericles 
in chapter 65 which we will discuss next time. Now there are many more 
things which we have to mention, but we have not — 

Question: Could I make a small point with regard to that last sentence— 

We will have to take up the plague section next timej that doesn’t 
mean that the speaker will have to report about the plague sectioh. But 
it would be good if you all would reread it. Yes? 

Question: That last sentence about death—there is quite a bit of irony 
in these speeches as we have found—and that sentence can be applied to 
Athens and the history of the war quite interestingly. Pericles himself 
was quickly out of it while Athens was in its prime, but Athens had a 
very long, painful, and lingering death. 


That is very gpod, yes. It is also very strange that—yes sure. The 
simple moral question also comes up later, comes up in the last speech. M — 
I believe we must become accustomed to the fact that Thucydides neither 
underwrites Sparta simply, nor Athens simply. It Is much more subtle than 
that, and I can perhaps substantiate this. I made this tentative list about 
the relation of Sparta and Athens, just putting things together without any 
• order, and in the following form. Two columns—Sparta and Athens. . 


Sparta 
moderation 
discipline 
hypocracy 
stability 
narrow and harsh 
divine law the highest thing 


Athens 

daring 

native genius 
frankness, generosity 
instability 

open & gentle (relatively speaking) 
art the highest thing (art with a 
small "a") 


That is for the time being the best I can do, and of course that shows 
the complexity, you see, why we can’t take simple sides. And I think vhat 
he probably has in mind is that you cannot put together a city which has 
only the good qualities—that is I think his implicit criticism of Plato 
and Aristotle. Plato and Aristotle speak of the beet regime, and mean of 
course the city that has all the good qualities, and lacks the bad onesj 
and I believe that somehow Thucydides suspected that this wouldn't work. 

I mean, there are some unpleasant necessaryconnections; if you want to 
have this openness and gentleness, you have to be, you have to come close 
to license, and if you want to have virtue proper you have to come close. 
to a rather nasty harshness. That is, not in individuals, but in societies. 
And surely the thought should not be dismissed out of hand. 


Question: I would like to raise a discussion question which has aroused 
my curiousity. You mentioned that Pericles and Thucydides agreed in their 
awareness that "they were living at the time of the peak, -that Athens was 
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at its peak. In other words, things happened there that never happened 
before. Thucydides would seem to make it plain that he had best under- 
sttod the events as they happened on that peak. Now this is what I want 
to ask—this is not my point, it is the background, though. Do you think 
that when Xenophon finished it—Thucydides wrote until the 21st year and 
Xenophon carried on after that? 

Tes you can say that and you must also not underestimate a certain 
irony in this claim of Thucydides on his own behalf. But the difference is 
this: Xenophon always points to another man—Socrates. 

Questioner: But here's what I'm concerned about, which is all right—what 
you said. The thirty tyrants came some time after Thucydides finished 
writing his history—did Thucydides living on the peak really understand? 

He saw the thirty tyrants. Ke died some years after the war* 

Question: But did he really understand? 

Did he not? 

Questioner: I don’t think that he did. 

Why not? After all he had understood Cleon and Alcibiades, and had 
seen some of these other fellowsj he has no difficulty in understanding 
that. I think he makes his position perfectly clear when he states that 
in the revolution of Ull in Athens—the tyrants and these kind of people, 
you know, people somehow linked with Socrates,-that this was the best re¬ 
gime. Every modern historian is simply shocked by this statement—the 
shcrt-lived regime onlylasted a few months, and he should have said that 
at this time, and not at Pericles' time, Athens had the best regime. That 
shows the nearness of Thucydides to Plato. That is my last remark. 

What I said before in relation to the speaker’s paper I can now state 
as follows: The book starts when you read the first chapter itself and 
surrender completely to this message. The you have the impression that 
the only thing that counts is war, and the Peloponnesian War is the great¬ 
est war. What greater field could anyone choose. Well, war, at any rate 
for the polis—in war the polis is particularly noticeable, of course— 
and deeds. That is the first impression. Then we gradually learn that 
speeches are of some importance. In Pericles' say so, speeches are im¬ 
portant. But these speeches are absolutely understood to be in the service 
of deeds, you know, like Pericles’ own speeches. And all speeches recorded 
in Thucydides are all speeches in the service of deeds. And then, the 
step which Thucydides and some other men took was to see that beyond it 
there there is the speech making manifest what never changes—as the nature 
of man—and that is what Thucydides is doing. And this is the peak, and 
this was his greatness. That does not mean that he was the only one. They 
didn't quote one another, you know. That was not usual to quote—it happens 
very rarely, and I don't think the reason is anything as low as jealousy. 

I have not understood it, but it is a fact. 

Comment: They hadn’t invented theses, had they! 
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No no. The most striking exception I remember is the reference of 
Xenophon to Plato. That is really an exception which proves the rule. 

In a- certain chapter of the Memorabili a Xenophon says Socrates was benev¬ 
olent to Glaucon, the hero of the Republic , for the sake of Charmides, 
the son of Glaucon, later one of the thirty tyrants, and for the sake of 
Plato. The complement is that no father’s name is mentioned—he doesn’t 
need it—Plato. If you don’t know who Plato is I can't help you. But 
the only mention—Plato of course never mentions Xenophon—but Thucydides, 
he mentions one rhetorician who was his teacher, but he was dead when he 
wrote—Antiphon. But as I say, the rule cannot have been without exception 
as is shown by the example of Xenophon who made this remark at a time w hen 
Plato was surely still alive. 

/ 

Comment: It is amazing Aristophanes doesn’t mention him. 

Xes, very strange. When you think what a small town compared with 
ours now Athens is, and that after all there could have been only one Thucydides, 
and his greatness must have appeared to quite a few people. You know, part 
of the reason could be that Thucydides was exiled, you know, for quite some 
time. 

Question: Yet wouldn’t they have talked about him. 

Yes, but ait would have been imprudent; that could have been. But 
that doesn’t explain it at all because seme of the plays surely ante-date 
Thucydides’ exile. 

Question: For example, is it Dionisus, the orator—someone Hobbes says 
copied Thucydides eight times who was later a big political figure in Athens. 

Do you mean Demosthenes? Well, that was much later, that is much 
later when tthe very severe conventions of the classical period were no 
longer as strong. 




Thudydi&es, Lecture IT 

January 1?, 1962 ' 

Book XI, Chapters 52-103 

You will be as little suprised as I am by the excellence of this paper, 
we had a specimen of the speakers qualities already last time. And apart 
from that I am very glad that ho stated his view, completely different from 
mine, with such force and clarity, I don't think that I can answer ybur 
critique of my view now, and we will Just have to keep this discussion in 
flow until we are at the end. I only hope that in case I trespass, you will 
call me back. 

Now there are mayy excellent points which you made. I mention only 
two points which I had not observed; for example, this Potidaea-Xenophon 
business, I thought was very excellent, this remark—you know, they could 
escape, they could save themselves by virtue of their disapproved action 
...inaudible.... . And also what'you said about this Sitalces 

business—that this was an Athenian mistake is surely worth hearing, but in 
this case I believe another explanation is at least necessary in addition. 

But these are minor points. , v \(j . 

- 

You began by quoting the remark of Megillus about his old relations 
to Athens due to the family relations, his family’s relations, with Athens, 
and you saw, of course, how left-handed the compliment was. But this is not '• 
immediately important. And now we come to the crucial assertion—that the 
history of Thucydides is a tragedy. Well, what is a tragedy? That is hard 
to state. You wisely quoted Arj&otle, not,that we are entitled to ascribed 
to Thucydides, or even to So&jiocles and Aeschylus, Aristotle's view of tragedy, 
you know, that would be a long question. But surely we would do much worse 
by taking any other definition of tragedy. 

Ngw if we take, as you did, Aristotle's definition of tragedy, is the 
history a tragedy? A tragedy in Aristotle’s sense must have a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. Does Thucydides history have a beginning, a middlej and 
an end, or in what sense? I mean, the tragic hero, if I understood you, is 
Athens. Does the history show us the end of Athens? 

Speaker: Well, this is a very difficult question, because you run into the 
question of whether the histories are finished or not. I am making th© 
assumption that the thing might have min down—I would advance that, I think ‘ 
it is a good assump tion that Thucydides’ intention, at least, was to complete 
the war down to the end. I think there are a few places here which indicate 
that this is his intention. For some reason he was prevented from doing that. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but since you were taking such an intelligent and broad 
view I would like to reply to you in the same manner. And you used another 
comparison which inevitiably, I thinly, suggests itself^ and that is the 
comparison with the Iliad . v Mow in the Iliad we have also a city which is a 
kind of tragic hero, in this case, of course, not the Creek city, buiTroy. 

And the Iliad does not present the capture and destruction of Troy, which I 
think sows the good sense of Homer immediately, and if anything. I/would say 
Thucydides decided to immitate that, and that the roles are reversed-r-iti is 
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you could say, it is in a wa; 


unbearable, to present it 


LiUl 


course in the Iliad you can rightly say that 


is not Tro:, 


The 


is merely c. 


defined. 


Jad as Achillas and his. tragic fate is fully 


this tire not a barbari; 
in a more meaning, 
cn its various le - 

the hero of the I__ 

in the beginning of the _ __ 

presented. So, in other werus, I am not sure that we can call the history 
a tragedy. By the way, your reference to what Aristotle says was ££ course 
quite correct, but I don't believe it is ordinarily understood. Aristotle is 
extremely precise, but he is not necessarily exhaustive. And his definition 
of tragedy is given on the basis of theevidence available, you know, 2n" 
tragedies that he knows, and on the basis of the process of induction he 
arrives at the definition of tragedy. There is something very difficult 
and even some question begging, you know, you have to know in advance what is 
a tragedy in order to circumscribe/ your sphere of induction, and this rSrnitial 
notion of tragedy is of course never clarified exedpt that they were meant 
to be tragedies, and many of them were surely not very good tragedies. 


For example, why must there be a middle?in a tragedy, as Aristotle demands? 
It is an old story. On the barfssB of induction you could say look around you— 
practically all tragedies are based on this, that is good enough/ for me. 

I do not believe that this is sufficient. 

Student:' Peripetiea? Change/ 

Kr. Strauss: Well, there was the example of Agathon which he mentions, 
but on the whole it is true they are all based on that, generally. But it is 
a mere fact, i.e. an unintelligible in itself. Now then we turn to the key 
definition that there must.ttaa disproportion between guilt and misfortune— 
that is the way in which we can state it. The misfortune "was beyond what was 
deserved. Yes, but where do x*e find that—what is the classic area of such 
punishments? And then I would say divine punishment. And that is the 
connection with myth. inaudible But this only 

in passing, and I only say this: It is not sufficient to understand the 
wording of Arittotle and apply it intelligently, as you did, Aristotle leaves 
somethings unsaid which are of the utmost importance. So, I will not accept , 
for the time being—I may b e persuaded by your argument—your thesis that this 
is a tragedy. What it is, we don’t know. It is perhaps safe to say it is 
a description of the Peloponnesian War which at the same time is meant to reveal 
to us the nature of may as a political ibeing. This is, I think, a safe 
statement. And I would for the time being not go beyond that. 


Now we come to your very interesting points—your distinctions or opposite: 
between Plato and Thucydides, and these statements were very sensible because 
you saw more deeply into Plato than most of the people who make such comparir:, 
do. Surely, if we contrast Plato’s judgment, or rather Socrates’ judgment, :;r 
the Gorgias with the conversations with thee© & the*© people conducted with th. 

& this circumstances—with these qualifioticnsThucydides has an infinitely more 
favorable judgment on Pericles than Plato has. But why is that so? You use 
the word, Plato is a philosopher, and Thucydides is a historian, which is of 
course sound, but not necessarily enlightening. Your defense, if I may call 
it that, of Pericles was based on the premise that political life is necessary. 
And if it is necessary, and if it is desirable that it be on a high level of 



divilization, which you can have rather in Athens than in Sparta, then such 
a pian like Pericles is highly admirable and a kind of marvel* I believe that 
this is not the issue, because Plato was concerned with a;-.other question. 
Plato was concerned not with the question that political 1 Lie, the activity 


of the state. 


?coss?ry and in a true statesman hi. 


.1 
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whether political life is the best life. That is 


admirable, but 
a lion, which was not 


• the them© of Thucydides. 1 think if Plato had limited himself to a purely 
political statement ever—there is no purely political statement of Plato 
with the possible exception of the l aws ; I believe that one can-easily show 
that* In the Republic, the personnel—these are not political men} these 
are young fellows with political ambitions and of course a famous teacher of 
rhetoric and these kinds of people. The only conversation with political men, 
old hands in politics, is the Laws « In the Statesman it is a young mathematician- 
the last people with which you would wish to have a political conversation, is 
-"7 that not true. And there are some dialogues are a bit'different—I mean, the 


Keno where an old hand at Athenian politics, 


Anytus 


and the super¬ 


crook Mono are the heros, but they are also cut-throats—how do you say it 
in England? Now furthermore—but there is one thing on which Plato had very 
definite ideas, namely this; K n wever important the individual statesman and 
his moral and intellectual qualities may be, what he can and cannot do for 
good or ill depends very much on the institutional framework in which he lives. 
Then the question arises, was the framework, the institutional framework in 
which Pericles operated the best possible. And here I must say that Thucydides 
thinks that it was not. You knew in this respect, as strange as it may sound, 
there is an agreement between Plato, or Socrates, and Thucydides that much 
more limited democracy, if one can put it this way, meaning a mixed regime— 
a meanbetween oligarchy and democracy—would be preferable. 


When you say Plato idealized Sparta, and Thucydides idealized Athens 
I would say here you make the opposition too great. To mention only one 
point: That Socrates was not a laconizer is obvious—that is what Callicles, 
who doesn’t understand him, says. But what evidence to wo'have for ary 
laconizing on the part of Socrates? We have one massive piece of evidence, 
and that is in the Republic where he puts Sparta as timocracy much higher 
than democracy, you remember. The best regime, timocracy—i.e. Sparta—, • 
oligarchy, democracy—i.e. Athens. Yes, but the Republic i s a special case 
and I would say that the Republic was the last book to which I would go in order 
to find Plato’s political judgments. 


If we turn to the laws , what does he do in the laws? In the Taws an 
old Athenian c omes to Crete which is still more Spartan than Sparta and is 
meant to be, you know, the source of Sparta, and tries to find out what these 
wonderful old laws stemming from Zeus are. And the net result reached dr. 
twenty pages, less than twenty pages, is that they are no good,.. .inaudible 
because they have no higher aim than victory in war—that is not gone 
enough. And then it happens that this old Athenian sketches to them a poling 
and laws which are of Athenian origin. It is the old—what the Athenians cal'. :: 
or what the conservative Athenians called—the ancestral polis which Socrate. 
introduces to the Cretans. You see, one could say here is even agreement th/u 
a certain pre-Periclean Athens, or even pre-(?hillopolean ) Athens is 
praised by the Athenian stranger in the laws beyond anything Spartan. The 
situation is, I think, somewhat more complex. But why the appearance of Plato*u 
black laconizing, an appearance supported especially by the Republic, and I 



think ths answer is clear. I believe there would be no disagreement here 
between Thucydides and Plato. Sparta was more of a polls than Athens, you 
know', I den*! know whether you have ever read Bergson's very useful book 
on the two sources of morality and religion, and the distinction which he makes 
there between open and closed societies. The people who copy from it den *t 
have the breadth of Bergson. 4nd there you read Bergson’s description 

of the closed society wldch he calles la cite . That is of course much more 
Sparta than Athens. And Athens was a much greater—if I may use a terrible 
modern, word—a much greater society than Sparta, but it was less of a polls. 

In other words, the element of the closely-knit, of the reliability going with 
that in their internal affairs, of course, I mean that is more visible in 
Sparta. And I think that is underline's^! through the Republic . At any 
rate, that is a very long question, ancL^qufte a few po inis that’ you made are 
very impressive, I think it has to be an open question. 

I was particularly grateful to you for the statistical data regarding 
j& rete I suppose you used the index. You read it—that’s wonderful. 

Vill you let me see your list; that would be a good supplement to the index, 
because I never have made that. And you slid that Thucydides used the word 
arete only twice, and once it was when he speaks of Bras Idas, andytthe 

other when he speaks of Nicias. Yes, but in the case of Nicias the use is very 
interesting. An adjective is addedj do you remember it. 

Student: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, in other words, the nomos-like a rete . I don’t know 

whether- nomizin —- inaudible. 'What would be the 

best itranslation? You know, nomizin ' is derivative from the word memos , 
which we ordinarily translate by custom or law or convention. But the word 
derivative from it is often translated by ”1 Believe", in the very general 
sense, ”1 hold”, inaudible 

would then be the virtue held, the virtue held, held in pepute and being virtue 
essentially by virtue of the fact that it is held in repute. It is not virtue 
simply, whatever that may mean. 

Student: I think the whole phrase there needs to be' taken into account. For 
it seems to me —the interesting thing is in a way what he is praising Nicias 
for. That he does praise him does indicate, it seems to ms anyhow, that he 
thought more of Nicias than any of the other peoples he had mentioned. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is hard to say. 

Student: The reason is difficult,— 

Mr. Strauss: I think that has very much to do also with his praise of Pericles. 
Thucydides makes his explicit praises very much with a view to general con¬ 
sumption. And from this point of view, the point of view of a very decent 
citizen,and a very nice man, Nicias is indeed outstanding, and Pericles still 
in a much higher place. , But that is not necessarily identical with the 
judgment emerging from the narrative. If my recollection is correct, Eer.osthene 
in the third book especially, and also later on in Sicily, is a much more 
attractive man, a much more gifted man. He makes mistakes, but he learns from 
them. You see, Nicias is classicly ridiculed at the beginning of Aristophanes’ 
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Krignis , and. also in HLato’s Loch ^ 53 , 71 tore is o.f course al 

by’I’iutarch, "but these contemporary statements by Ar is tophi 


?o a life of Nicias 
'<53 and— no, Nicias, 


the most 


La citizen. 


you know, this 1 think is not irrelevant for respectability, 
table man of the old type, and therefor e much nor® Spartan 


q is, how should I say it, the most respectable citizen, and else a man of 
1 v infinite —inaudible— you know, this 1 think is not irrelevant for rs spec tab Hit; 
and also a very respectable man of the old type, and therefore much nor® Spartan 
in many respects than the others arc. And there is one point I believe which 
you must not overlook. ’When we come later to Alcibiades, this terribly 
corrupt man, but a man of the greatest genius,a greater genius than Pericl-es. 

I mean the things which he does—you know even in a way more fantastic than 
Themistocles. Themistocles could take care of the affairs of barbarians as 
well as Greeks, but Alcibiades runs away from Athens, becomes a traitor—not 
unjustifiably, because the Athenians acted very foolishly—and then he makes 
Sparta’s policy*-like nothing! And of course in the long run this doesn’t 
work, and then h® makes a new combination with the Persian king. He succeeds 
even in getting back to Athens. There is a moment there which is very im¬ 
pressive whiicli Thucydides b rings together the two opposed Athenian factions— 

7 ' the democrats and the oligarchs—and at the same time the Persians and the 
,r;/ Athenians—a master . inaudible... Sure there is something unsolid about it, but 
also something really impressive, and Thucydides I thi&kkis a very responsible 
man had his praise of these great natural gifts—played that down. And perhaps 
he played up the praise of citizen decency and this kind of more ordinary 
qualities,- you know. 

Student: I’m going on this largely by the effect—even allowing for the way 
• this sentence about Nicias is phrased—the effect on me personally is that 
this comes leaping off the page— 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but it has also something to-do with that in the context., 
and that is that Nicias was among the famous Athenians the most pious, and 
therefore the expectation that a man of his piety should be rewarded in that 
terrible way—what happened to him in Sicily--with a view to his expectation 
it is so absolutely terrible. If such a thing had happened to Demosthenes, 
you know- 


Student : It did— 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, it did, that is quite true, but Demosthenes, so to say, 
ali-fays expected that. Nicias was not expecting that.. And the genuine com¬ 
passion which Thucydides has for. Nicias—there is no question a bout that— 
is relative, however, to Nicias’ expectations—expections which Thucydides 
did not necessarily share. That has to be taken into consideration. But 
I repeat my thinks for your paper. 

We have to say a few words about the account of the plague which we car. 
completely omit. You remember the description of the plague follows almost 
immediately on the funeral speech. And Thucydides describes then what the 
plafeue does to the Athenians—the destruction of all piety and all morality 
through this terrible thing. The plague is the natural equivalent to the 
civil wars and factions which have the same effect and which are descrioed 
toward the end of the third book. Thucydides gives a very detailed, almost 
. medical, account of the plague, as we have seen. Ke calls it a mighty char.f 
(G) , change, upheaval, kinases, unrest, you knowj we have seen this 


going through the whole book from 
of society and virtue and Rustics 
inpcsssing—you know-, unrest in t' 
Thucydides emphasises the fact th 
so to Thucydides war became a vio 
the plague, he didn't know that b 
plague—how thin the wall is betw 
of everything. 


the very beginning, the complete breakdown 
. The sick pooplx; have no rest is menu oned 
he life of the individual is found here, 
at he himself has suffered from this illness, 
lent teacherj he learned something first about 
efore, but also about the effect of the 
een ordinary decency and complete distinction 


The disease is said to be greater than the logos, surpassing the laws, 
undescribable, as it were, something unnatural. -'And here in the Shth chapter 
we find a statement which is of some help for the understanding of the primary 
distinction of Thucydides. Chapter $3, if you will turn to that, rogghly 
the second half. 


53 • And the great licentiousness, which also in other kinds was used 
in the city, began at first from this disease. For that which a man 
before would dissemble and not acknowledge to be done for voluptoousness, 
he durst now do freely, seeing before his eyes such quick revolution 
of the rich dying and men worth nothing inheriting their estates. 

Insomuch as they justified a speedy fruition of the goods even for 
their pleasure, as men that thought they held their lives but by the 
day. As for pains, no man was forward in any action of honour to take 
any because they tnought it uncertain whether they should die or not 
before they achieved it. But what anjr manyknew to be delightful and 
to be profitable to pleasure, that was made both profitable and honorable. 
(Fir. Strauss: The pleasant and the pleasant alone and what is subservient 
to the pleasant is the noble. Note the Greek equivalent to what we 
call moral or decent—the reduction of morality to pleasure. You see 
that is a famous Platonic and Socratic formula too,but there 3s a dis¬ 
tinction- That is one point; now go on.) Neither the fear of the 

gods nor laws of men awed any man, not the former because they concluded 

* it was alike to worship or not worship from seeing that alike they all 
perished, nor the latter because no man expected that lives would last 
till he received punishment of his crimes by judgment. But they thought 

* there was now over their head some far greater judgment decreed agaisist 

* them before which fell, they thought to enjoy some little part of their 
lives. 

You see here when he speaks of these two different things—the fear of 
god and the nomos of human beings—there is no co-ordination of punishment 
with the' gods, you know; the punishment they expected only from men, not the 
gods. This is of some ii^portanee—here there is no mention of a divine nemos. 
That cones up only much later in chapter 82 of book III, in the chapter about 
civil war in Corcyrad and the complete breakdown of all morality when you have 
clearest and most detailed list of morals occuring in the whole bock. And in 
the next chapter he describes that an oracle of Apollo was fulfilled. 

5Iw Such was the misery into which the Athenians being fallen were much 
oppressed, having not only their men killed by the disease within, brt 
the enemy also laving waste their fields and villages without. In 
this sickness also (as it was not unlikely they would) they called to 
mind this verse said also of the elder sort to have been uttered of old: 
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A Doric war shall fall. 
And a great plague withal. 


Lance about the word, sera* saying it was not 


iA.3 v. U i ICS 


/crauss: 


indents mentioned in that vers®, 
That is of course —inaudible. 


Wow were non at var 
loimos (plague), that w, 
but linos (famine). 

The differ^nee between plague and hunger.) Hut upon the present 
occasion the word loirn.os deservedly obtained. For as men suffered, 
so they made the verse to say. Add I think if after this there shall 
ever come another Doric war and with it a famine, they are like to 
recite the verse accordingly. There was also reported by such as 
knotiw a certain answer given by the oracle to the Lacedaemonians 
when they inquired whether they should make this war or not: that 
if they warred with all their power, they should have the victory, 
and that the God himself would take their parts. 


That is also, of course, a reminded of the Iliad , rather of the beginning of 
the Iliad , you remember, when Apollo brings the plague against the Greeks 
in order to assist his priest, Chryseis, and here—you see, the oracle is 
in a way true; Apollo promised to help the Spartans; Apollo^ is the sender' 
of such plagues. That makes sense. This is only in passing. 


But Thucydides goes on to say that this theory is not quite true because 
the plague also happened in other largely populated cities, not only in 
Athens. Ah any rate the consequence is—of the devastation of Attica and of 
the plague—injduced the Athenians to wish peace with Sparta and to turn 
against Pericles, ^ere is the first collapse of popular morale in Athens. 

A n d Pericles is compelled to defend his war policy and that he does in tbs 
last speech chapter 60-61±. 


We can only shkte some general things. The point which he makes is that 
the private good of each depends on the good of the cits’ - . You see, now we 
have seen a breakdown of morale, that means a separation of private interest 
and public interest. Everyone for himself—that is the breakdown in morale— 
that is the consequence of the plague especially. So Pericles reminds the 
Athenians of some simple verities: The private good of each depends on the 
good of the city. The destruction of the fatherland is the ruin of each. And 
that is simply true of course if it is a really tough war, I mean if defeat 
means that you will be killed or at best sold into slavery, and of course 
separated from your family. And therefore full dedication to the qity is the 
absolutely common-sensical thing. But dedication to the city-is of course 
compatible with making peace--why cannot the city make peace now with Sparta ? 
Or, in other words, dedication to the city is not necessarily dedication to 
Pericles. Who, then, is Pericles? And he must speak of himself. Let us - 
read that—the last third of chapter 60. "And yet you are angry with me, a 
man of such kind.” 

60. ...And it is I you are angry withal, one, as I think myself, 
inferior to none either in knowing what is requisite or in expressing 
what I know, and a lover of my country and superior to money. (Kr. 
Strauss: A lover of the polis and superior to money.) For he that 
hath good thoughts and cannot clearly express them were as good to 
have thought nothing at all. He that can do both and is ill affected 
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to Ms country will likewise not give it faithful counsel. And he 
that will do that too yet if he be euperably by money will for that 
alone set all the rest to sale. Now if you followed try advice in 
making this war, as esteeming these virtues to be in me somewhat 
above the rest, there is euro no reason that X should now be accused 
of doing you wrong. 


So, in the context, I cm such and such a man, and listening to such 
a man you yourself decided upon the war. Hence the decision cannot have been 
unreasonable and we must go on with the war. But that, of course, is not 
quit® sufficient. He says in the beginning of 62 that a point never before 
uttered is made necessary by the present depression of tha Athenians. And 
then he speaks of the decisive importance of sea-power. But still that 
point was made very often before. So I believe the entirely new point is only 
coming up very slowly—it is not the sea-power. He makes now the point that 
sep-power is good also for future further expansion, of course after the war. 
But one could say is it not sheer madness to speak now of imperialism. Is 
the issue not merely to defend Athens* survival and freedom»-and this is 
truly the new point which is coming up after in chapter 63 . No, Pericles 
says, you have become hated for your empire; you cannot now return to the 
position of a private city, as it were. You are a tyrant—no, while it is 
thought it is unjust to acquire tyyanny, it is surely dangerous to lose it. 

I mean you have to go on, you will be terribly punished if you give in. You 
can*t have peace. If you lose the war, or even if you try to end the war, you 
will be terribly punished. Ultimately there is no choice between subjection 
and tyrannical rule on your part. This, I think, is the thing never before 
said in Athens publicly. And Pericles says it now because the power of the 
peace party has never been so great—naturally, after the plague. 


And Pericles goes on to say that the political situation is not affected 
by the plague. We are still at the peak of our power, an eternally memorable 
power whose fame will not perish even if we perish. The hatred which we in¬ 
curred by our empire is only the reverse side,' the momentary side, of present 
splendor and eternal glory. This eternal glory is unambiguously noble, and 
our present splendor not quite so. Pericles is completely silent on 
the fact that the Spartans were the aggressors, as he always was. No, come to 
think of it, he mentioned it at the beginning of his firs t speech, but here* 
he is completely silent about it. Here he does no longer pretend that Athens 
has been the benefactor of the other Greeks, and especially of her allies. 

You will remember that that played a great role in the funeral speech. You 
are universally hated. Now this is surely also a political speech, in this • 
particular situation where he must tell the Athenians that there is no hops 
in. anything but continuing the war. Therefore he must overstate the degree 
to which Athens is hated, whereas in the fundnal speech he had to understate 

it. And we have to figure out what-but surely it is an important correct:! •- 

of the funeral speech. 


Eternal glory of Athens long surviving them—that is the thing forwhich 
every misery is to be accepted, and which would survive, of course, although 
they were ruined. Not the survival of Athens, but her eternal glory is the 
thing to be fought for. That is the subtlety of this eternal glory. He mokes 
clear an the 6Uth chapter that there is an important connection between honor 
and wealth. Y Q u know, eternal glory that is so high and shining—that has 
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Now it is clear that Pericles himself is, in a way, animated by this 
spirit. What is life; the only thing which counts is eternal glory. But it 
is of course a great difference in the case of tha individual and in the case •’ 

■ • of the polls. We can say that Pericles is.the imperial peak of the Smp&rial 

Athens, and he indeed can identify his private good completely with this 

common good, because his private good was not these possessions, you know, 
which he could abandon easily at the beginning of the war. This is so impressive 
a statement that one must wonder can Thucydides have rejected this notion 
. of the best life which is pmplied in Pericles’ speech since he is such an 

eloquent presenter of it. What would be human life is such a thought and such 
an inspiration were absent from it? Again one would ask with Machiavelli the ■ 
question, yet would it not also be destructive of human life in itself if the 
y." other thing, ’’Sparta”, did not balance it as rest balances motions. The whole- 

H cannot be if there is not both rest and motion. And must there not blso be 

similarly this highest form of the concern with motion, the imperialism "of 
> Athens—motion, aggrandizement, glory, has to be balanced by something else. 


Yet let us consider Thucydide^ own sober comments. 


Student; K couldn’t understand you, that last thing you said. ‘ • 

Mr. Strauss: That Thucydides was somehow—understood the beauty of what Pericles 
meant* 


Student: In other words, that Pericles himself did not see— 

Mr. Strauss: No, no, ho, Thucydides saw what Pericles saw. But the question 
is whether Thucydides did not see something else, whether he did not see the 
Periclean project as part of a larger whole,.you know. I mean, if Pericles' 

; idea is the highest form of motion, must there not also be an opposite idea 
belonging with rest. ' 


Student': What bothers me here is that the element of rest is not reside in 
Pericles' own understanding. 


Nr. Strauss: Yes, but we do not know that. I mean, after having read this 3. 
speech and tried to understand, to follow Pericles’ flight Let us sea what 
Thucydides himself says. It is at the beginning of chapter 6$. 

'6%, In this speech did Pericles endeavour to appease the anger of the 
Athenians towards himself and withal to withdraw their thoughts from 
the present affliction. (Mr. Strauss: Is this not like a cold douche 
of cold water after this very grand speech? To soy that that was the 
way Pericles tried to avert the anger of the Athenians against him 
and to drive away their mind from the present misfortune? In other 
words, is it not a kind of mirage, the eternal glory, to make them forget 
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though thing which is? Is it not strange.) 


He tries to draw away the minds of the Athenians from their present misery. 
Perhaps Pericles was aware of the collision of eternal fiery.' I say illustion 
of sternal, glory because which certainty can Pericles poosibly hove that there 
will be an eternal glory of Athens? I menp,yfhow can he know that? I hare 
said this before—I moan if wa think of the great political names, Alexander, 
Caesar, and Napoleon, you know, beyond all national foundries—none of them 
found a historian like Thucydides. Caesar himself wrote his Gallic war, which 
is a very good book in its way, but no one in his senses can think of boonroaring 
it to Thucydides' history. What would be Pericles "without Thucydides? I mean 
not for people who dig up -every little pot and so'on, but for the recollection 
of the human race? Nothing! Would there be an eternal glory of Pericles 
without Thudydides, i.e. without something on which he could in no way count. 

B ut the eternal gipsy of Athens is a different story. 


But this eternal glory of Athens, to which the speaker very nicely and 
. generously referred, is least due to Athens' power politics as such, and no 
political glory of the Perielean age is comparable to that of the Persian 
»V Wars. That I think cannot be gainsaid. Well, I exaggerate grossly to make 
perfectlyclear my point, so don't take it ill—the Peloponnesian War is & 
boring and squalid war compared with the Persian Wars. In other words, wa 
are here the victims of a delusion, a delusion consciously created by Thucydides. 
■ And if ve are reflective readers we see Thucydides more than Pericles—1 mean 
this has nothing to do with any petty vanity of Thucydides, but with Thucydides 1 
true sense of "values", that he mates us see through his narrative and through 
his speeches what Athens at her best truly was. This was the point which you 
had in mind. 


Student: I see- 


wj Mr. Strauss: Yes, sometM-ss I take this-liberty—when we read Thucydides I 
! believe we cannot understand him better than he understood himself. But when 
I am confronted with a student that I know as well as you, I sometimes have 
' the nerve to believe that I can understand him better than he can understand - 
himself. Now let us read this appreciation of Pericles. . ■ 

4 Student:' &o you think that Thucydides—-how far does Thucydides go in understand? 
.ing Pericles? 

Mr. Strauss: Tvat is very hard to say. What do we know" about Pericles? 

Vie know of course a bit because we have Plutarch's Lives ; we have certain rerv:'; 

1 in -Plato and especially in Xenophon—but in hxenophon, well, I must say that 
< Xenophon has such a bad reputation to day that I would be ruled out of court 
. if I were 'to quote him. Aow in Xenophon Pericles is presented as a rather 
pompops man, you know,' and not comparable to that naughty Alcibiabes. 

• Student: Did you understand my question—did he really, grasp the phenomenon, 
or phenomena of— 

Mr. Strauss: I believe he .did. ■ . 

Student: Did hb not improve Pericles? 
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nk he did—he may have, veil, 1 vqprMi evarsay that,/ 
idealised Pericles; he only brought out the greatness of Pericles. Set 
the question is whether Thucydides did rot see something higher than Pericles, 
that is the question. The ordinary view is that for .Pericles—let we say 
that Thucydides to Pericles equal to the first-ratepresent British historian • 
to Churchill. In other words, that the first rote British historian now-- 
I don ! t know the name 57 -would say that what he is doing is at best communicating 
the great political widdora and achievement of Churchill sr.d ccmr,imitating it 
to the literate part of the British people, which is of course a very great 
thing to do that properly. But Thucydides, I think, meant more than that, 
meant more than that, because Thucydides was not merely a historian. This is 
the truth in what the speaker said that this is a tragedy in a way like 
Homer’s Iliad . While that is not literally true, I believe it simply brings 
out that fact that this cannot be understood as simply history. It is much 
more than that; it is true wisdom. Now then let us read what he cays there 
about what happened after—they stopped hating him, but they did not step 
hating him before they had imposed on him a fine. 


65. ...Nevertheless, not long after (as is the fashion of the multitude) 
they made him general again and committed the whole state to his ad¬ 
ministration, (Mr. Strauss: One second—the fickle multitude, of course, 

. ■ you know that, talking to his conservative country-club friends; but 
tnen he shows immediately afterward that it wasn't so.) For the sense 
of their domestic losses was now dulled, and for the need of the common¬ 
wealth they prized him more than any other whatsoever. (Mr. Strauss: 

In other words, the Athenians were not such a bad lot, in spite of this 
seeming dig at them. Now let us go on.) For as long as he was in 
authority in the city in time of peace, he governed the same with moder¬ 
ation and was a faithful watchman of It; (Mr. Strauss: That is very 
difficult; I must say a word about it. The word he uses is metrics 
which is derivative from metron , measure; it is not the word which I 
simple translate by moderation, sophronos/ • A good older commentator 
translates it her® "took care of - "the" 'affairs of the city, always in the 
right manner." It does not have the peculiar moral implication which 
■ . sophronos , moderately has. Student: Equitable? Mr. Strauss: No’,' 
not that; soberly, but it stresses a bit more the calculating element. 
Student: Measured? Mr. Strauss: "Measured would be more liberal. I 
don’t know whether it would be as immediately intelligible in present- 
day English, that is the only question.) 

But it is very important that he does not say moderatlly, sophronos , 
and that Pericles himself, in all his three speeches does not use this word 
moderation,which occurs in almost all other speeches, at single time. Twat i- : 

remarkable. There is a connection between sophronos , which 
"I would translate—(moderately) with ideos , the sense of reverent. 

There is no such connection between measured and reverence. That brings 
out perhaps more clearly what I say. 

Now the proof that this is something which is not characteristic of 
Peiicles is of course the funeral speesh itself. I mean, beginring with 
this nasty remark about the old nomog, you know. That is not the stat.sn._ent 
of a man characterized by reverence. The term of course occurs with particular 



in Archidaraua’ speech, you know, the old Spartan king. Yes, go cn, 

65, ...And after the war was on foot, it is manifest that he 
therein also foresaw wliat it could do* Ho lived after the war began 
two years and six months. And his foresight in tho war was boot 
known after his death. (Mr. Strauss: T^e foresight, and now ho 
uses this as a qualifier, his foreight, I mean, his foresight in 
regard to the war. I over translate it to bring out the use of 
....inaudible... .In other words, ho had the best 

understanding of the war and the whole interior policy, but there 
■ are perhaps thing which he did not understand, ) For he told them 
that if they would be quiet and look to thi2r navy, and during this 
war seek no further dominion nor hazard the city itself, tney 
ahuuiu tuwi nav„ t.«v But they did contrary in all, and 

in such other things besides as seemed not to concern the war managed 
the state, according to their private ambition and covetousness, 
perniciously both for themselves and their confederates, what succeeded 
well the honour and profit of it came most to private men, and what 
miscarried was to the city's detriment in the war. 

That i s a point which he develops at some length, unfortunately we do not have 
the time to read it. That is the point: In Pericles'’ case, a complete 
coincidence between his private interest and the public interest. Ho such 
coincidence after. But there is one point we must read, and that is a little 
bit later what he says about Sicily. 

65....It was in name a state democratical, but in fact a government 
of the principal man. But they that came after, being more equal 
amongst themselves and affecting everyone to be the chief, applied 
themselves to the people and let go the care of the commonwealth. 

From whence amongst many other errors, as was likely in a great and 
dominant city, (Mr. Strauss: Great and imperial city.) proceeded 
also the voyage into Sicily, which was not so much upon mistaking 
those whom they went against as for want of knowledge in the senders 
of what was necessary for those that went the voyage. For through 
private quarrels about who should bear the greatest sway with the people 
they both abated the vigour of the army and then also first troubled 
the state at home with division. Being overthrown in Sicily and having 
the city beting in sedition, yet they held out three years (Hr. 

Strauss: I believe that is probably an error of the manuscript 
tradition. The other suggested ten, because it was ten years.) 
both against their first enemies and the Sicilians with them and 
against most of their revolted confederates besides, and also after¬ 
wards against Cyrus the king’s son, who took part with and sent money 
to the Peloponnesians to maintain their fleet and never shrunk till 
they had overthrown themselves with private dissensions. So much was 
Pericles above other men at that time that he could foresee by 
what means the city might easioy have outlasted the Peloponnesians 
in this war. 

That is, I thin, a very difficult statement. The first statement is to this 
effect: Pericles’ supremely intelligent war policy; we can easily win the war 



if we don't 1 q<js 0 otir nerves and don't gatable. And that is, I 
by the history. Athens wins this first round easily} she ciefc; 
completely. And the second round is of course the Sicilian af; 
its consequences. 


think, oroven 
Kir herself 
lair with 


So 


(Pericles) 

Thucydides is supremely Intel 


ent, his woderntio? 


we could say. 


So Sicily nos the idiotic thing;, and that was duo to the private ambition 
of the irresponsible Alcibiades. But than he corrects it as he goes on. 
Sicily was not impossible} Athens was so strong that she could h - 
Sicilian campaign. A n d this is proven by the fact that even t 
disaster in Sicily Athens could hold out for nine more years, almost tamore 
years. So Sicily was not in itsllf absurd. What is then the mistake? 

Kore precisely,, why did Sicily go wrong? 


nave won. the 
'ter the 


Studentr There were not sufficient supplies. 


lir. Strauss: That is not the primary point. 

Student: I would say the banishment of Alcibiades. 

Nr. Strauss: Sure. And why was Alcibiades banished? He says private reasons, 
in other words, the enemies of Alcibiades. But to what did the enemies of 
Alcibiades appeal and by virtue of what were they so successful? The impiety. 
And that is a very strange thing—that the Athenians wan were 'so very *'un~ 
prejudiced 5 ’, you know, right of the stronger and all this kind of thing, 
had succeeded only in divorcing piety from a sense of justice. They preserved 
the piety in a kind of superstitious manner. You know, if something happens 
to these statues it is absolutely terrible, but if we break an oath or so, 
or tiling kind of thing, that is not of the same order. I believe it had to 
do with that. That I believe is the point, and this is somehow conncctc&d 
with this issue of - sophrosune . There is not this primary connection between 
piety and sense of right in Athens. 

Now I don't believe that Thucydides himself was a pious man} I think we 
can find evidence of that. .But-that he safv that what the Athenians did 
was an impossible separation. And there is also one particular point which 
we should perhaps consider in this chapter. Now when he saw them to bo 
untimely daring out of hubris, of insolent pride, then he brought them down 
by the speech. And on the other hand, when they were unreasonably fearful 
he encouraged them. Now again, do we find a single speech of Pericles, .or 
a single utterance, where Pericles attacks the Athenian pride? He .says that 
he did, but I think it is also important that he does not give us a single ■ 
example of it. On the whole, Pericles enforced the daring and gambling 
spirit of the Athenians rather than the moderation. 

Coming back to the question of Athens and Sparta, that is clear that 
Thucydides doesn't believe that either are simply just. Sparta and Athens 
represent different mixtures of justice and injustice. And they illustrate 
the.essential necessity of that mixture but do not by themselves prove that 
necessity. Only the analysis of each case could prove it. for example, one 
would have to consider the connection between Spartan prudence, moderation, 
and tha fact that they had to be prudent because of the Helots, you know. 
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They could r.ot take the risks that the Athenians took. I would venture to 
say that this /■k'-hroivry moderation is in a way the key term in Thucydides, 
and takes the place of justice because unmitigated justice is impossible. 

^cme injustice is inevitable. The criterion cannot be justice, therefore, 
but rather the degree of injustice, and that is moderation. And I believe 
this is indicated in the speech of tee Athenians in Sparta when they say 
of course we committed all sorts of unjust actions in acquiring our empire, 
but look how relatibely decent we were as owners of an empire, and that is 
the only thing which can be reasonably expected. I believe that this contains 
something of Thucydides’ own thoughts. 

J 

And now the story to which you referred. The Spartans start the murdering 
of innocent people, but the Athenians follow suit nevertheless. The descilption 
of when Potidaea is conquered; Potidaea is reduced in the last stage of the 
siege to cannibalism, which is mentioned in passing, but is also a sign • 
of what happens with the breakdown coining inevitably with the war. The 
Plataean story will be taken up when we cone to it next time. 

You saw also the importance of this remark in chapter 77 about the 
difference between t he nan-made fire and the fire that came by itself. 

The human device has no effect because water from heaven and thunders oome 
in. Strangely he doesn't speak of lightening. 

There are two more points, I think, which we must discuss. The first 
arethe two speeches before the naval battle. This, by the way, is extremely 
interesting, this naval battle which is described here, and the Athenians 
have at first an easy victory, but then against very heavy odds they in a 
sense lose. But strategically they win that battle, and interestingly enough 
by the action of a single ship. That is an example of what Pericles meant— 
the capacity of the individual Athenian to act on his own; there is nothing 
of this kind on the Spartan side. But the speeches which are in chapters 87 
and 89—you have seen of course that Brasidas is one of the commanders, 
although he is not the chief one there.- In both cases, for those who are 
interested in this kind of things, in the case of both speeches Thucydides 
starts first with what the speakers intended with the speech, and then he 
gives the speech. This is always very helpful for an analysis, you can, as 
it were figure out the speech for yourself, you know—this is what the speaker 
should have done—and then see where you were wrong, where something unexpected 
comes up in them. 

Student: The most extraordirarly thing about this pari of speeches is , I 
think, is the fact that Phormio, the second one, he speaks almost as if he 
had been listening to what the Athenian said.- 

Kr. Strauss: That is what Thucydides always does; that is constant. 1 me_. , 
because the speech is meant to educate us, and therefore it must be—you 
know, after we have heard the one side we must hear the other as a reply. 

That happens always. 

T^e Spartans must admit in their speech the superior experience of the 
Athenians in naval warfare, but they say courage is more important than 




experience—‘imSlying that wo are more courageous than the Athenians, aid we 
have the largest number of boats. 'That is undeniably true; X trank the 
proportion was four to one. Also, and this is only something to which they 
allude, you have better leadership in ths present battle than ycu had in the 
last one. But this is of course not emphasized because it would be ruinous 
to Mlitary morale, but it is clearly alluded. 


And the Athenian commander, Phormio, a nice man, and he says the' very 
number of the enemy is a compliment to your superiority, VJhy did they 
assemble so many boats if they were not afraid of you. Now let us read the 
end of the Spartan speech in 87 and contrast it with the parallel in Phormio's 
speech. 


87, ,, .With courage therefore, both masters and mariners, follow 
every man in his order, not forsaking the place assigned him. And 
for us, we shall order the battle as well as the former commanders 
(hr. Strauss: This is the allusion.)' and leave no excuse to any 
man of his cowardice. And if ary will needs be a coward, he shall 
receive condign punishment; and the valiant shall be rewarded according 
to their merit. 


You see, while-the proper emphasis is in a way on reward, they also make it 
clear that they will puhish. Now let us see the- parallel in the speech of 
Phormio, also at the end. 

89* ... In the meantime, keep you your order well in the galleys, 
and every man receive his charge readily; and the rather because the 
enemy is at anchor so near us. In the fight have in great estimation 
order and silence as things of great force in most military actions, 
especially in a fight by sea; and charge these your enemies according 
to the worth of your former acts. You are to fight for a great wager, 
either to destroy the hope of the Peloponnesian navies or to bring 
■ fear of the sea nearer home to the Athenians. (Vr. Strauss: The Spartans 
appeal to punishment and reward of the individual; Phormio appeals to 
what is at stake for Athens. That is, I think, an important difference 
between the two speeches. 

For Sparta as a polil^lSI of course ^ less at stake in a naval battle than for 
Athens; this explains the difference, I believe. 

Student: Is it if significance that in Hobbes #translation that the Spartans 
are addressed as “men", and the Athenians as "soldiers 11 ? 

Nr. Strauss: No, no, no. Yes, there is a difference, fhe Spartan says : 

Men of Peloponnesus. The Athenian: Ken, soldiers. You cannot immitate this 
in English, you know—well, I give a wrong translation to make clear the 
difference. “You gentlement from the Peloponnesus"; "you gentlemen soldiers". 

Student: It is the ssae word? 

Mr. Strauss: The same word. I do not know whether this was ths ordinary 
formula. Oh yes, I know, in Socrates’ Apology , for example, he addresses the 
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judges not as men of Athens, but you men, judges— 

but gentlemen judges. And now they are assembled 


■not gentlemen of Athens, 
not as judges or for any 


other political function, but as soldiers, 
I think that is probably the reason. 


so they ar® addressed as soldiers; 


In this story patent the naval affairs in chapter 79-9k shot? clearly 
that Athenian sea power is absolutely unimpaired and that no change has taken 
place * 


Student: Earlier in the speech by Archidairrus he tells the Spartahs to be 
extremely moderate and careful in this expedition and never look down with 

• distain on your enemies too quickly, because otherwise smaller numbers w ith 
greater fear may dabtroy the greater number. 

Hr. Strauss: Yes, but that had something to do with the very great cautiousness 
and diffidence of Archidamus himself; he didn’t believe in the necessity of 

• • the war and the justice of the war, and he was still wondering if the war 
^ could not be avoided altogether. You remember, he still sends someone to 

Athens in order to make a last minute effort for peace. 

Student: inaudible 




Mr. Strauss: Yes, I know that. W© discussed that—that this was an erasing 
speech for a commander, for a sea commander to address to his troops—caution, 
caution, at all costs. And he even contradicts himself in one speech, because 
he says nothing is more dangerous than agger or passion.• And that is true of 
the Spartans, but that the Athenians might, out of anger and passion, assail 
the-Spartans and have success in that, he admits, go I think that is only to ' 
show how strong the peace party in Sparta was—even 1 the king in command of the 
amy didn’t like the whole thing. I mean, that a certain degree of caution 
is absolutely necessary for military success is clear, but that went beyond 
that and showed an unwillingness to take the absolutely necessary risks. 


Now the last seta&on of this second book deals with affairs in the north 
in Thrace and Macedonia, and there is here—we cannot read everything of course— 
toward the end of 97 when he speaks of the very great power which the Thracians 
and Scythians have—read only the last two or three sentences of chapter 97. 


97*..*.Ecr there is no nation, not to say of Europe but nuMsfcer of Asia, 
that are comparable to this, or that as long as they agree, are ablsb , 
one nation to one, to'stand against the Scythians. And yet in matter 
of counsel and wisdom in the present occasions of life, they are not 
like to other men. 


One more passage, in chapter 100, near the beginning—begin from the begin: v 

100. The Macedonians, unable to stand in the field against so huge 
. an army, retired ail within their strongholds and walled towns, as 
many as the country afforded, which were not many then, but were built 
afterwards by Archelaus the son of Perdiccas when he came to the king¬ 
dom, who then also laid out the highways straight and took order both 
for matter of war, as horses and arms and for other provision, better 
than all the other eight kings that were before him. 
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By the way, this Arehelaus is probably known to yon from Plato’s Oorr 


where hs is dc 
evidence of tills then'll-— ....... 

is a rhetorician who probably exu; 


•n absolutely abominable tyrant. The! 


. 1 * 


no other 


a, 

lover of 
to hi 


* * 
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r.ot foerate, 
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Ho was known, Arehelaus, as a 


no *5 vi/*** 


icr Athenian posts, and even Socrates was Invited 


sourt, but didn’t go* But th 


two passages together do you sea 


in passing* lew if you take these 
that the very great power in the north, ■ 
and also the very quick and recent changes there, you know, that Arehelaus 
alone did more than all the kings who t/rededed him, big changes which do not 
yefet show ape in the making. I think that is very important; that is also 
meant to balance the description of the present power of Athens, And it 
reads like a divination of the very great change which took plade within a 
very short time, when the Macedonians came down. I don’t believe that the 
point is that Thucydides was a soothsayer and anticipated Phillip, but that 
he anticipated fundamental changes, that is I think proved by this account. 
That is imoortant. 


Studentt There is a point here in the north—the detail with which he goes 
into it and his observations and so on—it is interesting that (inaudible) 
and this is where he speah his time when he was in exile. 


Mr. Strauss: That only explains why he would have known of these things, but 
that would not explain why he mentions them in this detail. Ifcw this is linked 
up with another point in chapter 102—say after t he first third roughly, in 
the whole chapter as a matter of fact—he describes a change, also another 
change tailing place, but r.ot a political cha R ge, a natural change—the .formation 
of a continent from what were formerly only islands. Will you perhaps read ■ 
that? 


102. ....Also most of the island Echinades lie just over against 
Cenia, hard by the mouth of Achelous. And the river, being a great 
one, continually heapeth together gravel, insomuch that some of those 
island are become continent already; and the life in short time is 
expected by the rest. For not only the stream of the river is swift, 
broad, and turbidous, but also the islands themselves stand thick, 
and, because the gravel cannot pass, are joined one to another, lying 
in and out, not in a direct line nor so much as. to give the water his 
course directly forward to the sea. These islands are all desert and 
but small ones. It is reported that Apollo by his oracle did assign 
this place for an habitation to Alcmaeon the son^ of Amphiareas, at 
such time as he wandered up and down for the killing of his mother, 
tolling him ’’that he should never be free from the terrors that ha; nted 
. him till he had found out and seated himself in such a land as when 
he slew his mother, the sun had never seen nor was then land because • 
all other lands were polluted by him." Hereupon being at a nonplus, 
as they say, with much ado he observed this ground congested by the 
river Achelous and thought there was enough cast up to serve his turn 
already since the time of the slaughter of his mother, after which it 
was now a long time that he had been a wanderer. Therefore, seating 
himself in the places about the Oeniades, he reigned there and named 
the country after the name of his son Acarnas. Thus goes the r eport, 
as we have heard it concerning Alcmaeon. 
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Itthink that is not the only place of this kind that Thucydides gives 
first a report about a natural event and then adds an account of the myth. 
And in the myth, of corn'sc, he refers only to ■what is sai 
the natural event that is so—no cuallfing expression of 


in tna cat 


of 

kind. But to 


'i’ii<vre is here a natural change, a relatively 


cnange, and before we have seen a political change, a change affected 


come back to the proper context. 

How change, 

in one generation—-Archelaus alone was revolutionary. And this must be kept 
as a background of Thucydides. You see today when we speak of an histori an, 
however dedicated the historian may be and careful and not trusting anything 
he does not knew, he is of course, I suppose almost in all cases, he accepts 
the results of modern science which he has learned in school or in college as ' 
a matter of course; that is a background, that he knows. In the case of Gomes, 
one of the best modern commentators on Thucydides, he goes even beyond that 
but he had a firm belief in the crucial importance of the so-called economic 
factor. But that is one special case—in other words, every historian has 
such things he believes or assumes. 


The case of Thucydides is that he brings out explicitly his assumptions 
by such casual remarks on the proper occasion; for example, this thing which 
is trivial and not trivial. Here your horizon id closed by the fight between 
these two greatest Greek powers, Athens and Sparta. But of course you know 
there is also a Persian Empire somewhere which is not defeated by any means. 

That is what we know—that is our horizon, and he adds this warning that after 
fifty years the picture will net be recognizable any more. And that is always 
the case. I don't know whether I told this class a little thing which struck 
me very much: Bismark, who was a very old hand at politics, gives at the end 
of his life a description of the political international scene and an estimate 
of Russia, France, Great Britain, Italy, Austria-Hungary, what they will do to 
Germany and so, and of course very thoughtful and based on long experience. 

And he had the last word on the subject—and not even a mention of Japan. 

That was written, say, in 1895; nine years later Japan defeats Russia and becomes 
one of the big powers. It is possible as some people that surprises of this 
magnitude are no longer possible because of the elevated opinions of politics, 
on industrial and economic means, and that they can somehow be figured out. I 
do not know. Perhaps it is so, but I think in former times surely it was 
rather different. Surprises came. 


But Thucydides warns us that there is not only this kind of surprises 
coming through political action; there are alsoihe natural changes of which one 
cannot tell which of them may affect human life very promptly. 

. Student: I would like to raise a question (inaudible). 


Ir. Strauss: Yes, but the same Thucydides succeeded marvelously in describing 
the end, the xast dying kicks, of the Athenians in Sicily after the' 

^positron was at fault, and I regard it as perfectly within the power of 
Thucydides that he could have written a most moving description of"the taking 
down of the walls of Athens and of the Spartans entering Athens heart. I mean 
a very simple journalist describing Hitler marching in triumph through the 
Arch Ox iriumph in Paris—I mean, this should have been easily withinjr ihuevdide. 
power. Veil, of course, I would never say this in print because I am a reasonab'. 
prudent man, but I myself believe that the end as we have it is the end. 
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Student; But this is what I f n saying. 

that moans 

Kr. Strauss; Yes, but you slid that Thucydides d 


iberaiety abstained from 


presenting the end, and that this 
that homer does not describe the 
of tho Trojan Mar some tree beler 
after tho fall of Troy in the Cdy 
of Troy itself and what Homer 1 s r 
had his good reasons. And in Horn 
Troy, but Achilles is the. hero, 
and not an individual, the thing 


had a kind of Kcberic moral in the fact 
fall of Troy. You know >;e here a description 
e tho fall of Trey and then what happened 
yvrv. But you have no description of the fall 
‘-soon were I do not know, out I an sure he 
cr, cf cciree, tho main point was that not 
But in Thucydides 1 work, the city is the- hero 
is different. 


Student: This is the other alternative. Det one assume that it is unfinished, 

and then you’ve got to imagine what would have followed it and make your ideas 
about the shape from what has been suggested. All you can say is this is the 
end of it and then try to see what the shape of it is as we have it. I an not 
at all certain that you couldn’t argue that—not in the sense of being a strict 
sort of tragedy—that as we have it it does have some striking analogies to 
the Homeric tragedy. 


Kr. Strauss: T^ere is no question about that, but tha point is that while we 
must be sensitive to these things, we must also be precise. You know, an 
analogy to tragedy—I mean I do not now take a very narrow view and say if it 
is net in meter and doesn't have the names of persons at the beginnings of the 
lines and so on-, of course not, but I think we i&t take it somewhat more stricjrly. 

Student; But if you think of hubris and nemesis, you have this very nicely 
drawn out, I thought, between books II and VII—all these fine words inbook 
II and they meat their comeupance, as it were— 

Kr. Strauss; Yes, true, that has aftenjibeen said, and that is absolutely 
striking. I mean, also the funeral speech and then the plague—it is surely 
hubris and nemesis, and then in another way, the Athenians in Kelos and then 
the Sicilian catastrophe. There is no question that these things are there, 
but'they are integrated into a whole of which these tragic elements are a part. 

And therefore it is not as a whole a tragedy, you knowj we are speaking of the 
whole now and not of the elements. There are also, by the way, comical elements; 
you have seen one yourself. 


Student; I was thinking, though, that you could say the same thing—in the 
same way you could say that the Iliad is not a tragedy. 

Kr. Strauss: Of course, I would say that. 

Student: I’m only trying to clear up terminology here. I would say that this 
is as much a tragedy as the Iliad is, and I would want to say that it is a 
legitimate use of the weed tragedy. 

Kr. Strauss; But then there is this beautiful remairi? of Averroes in his 
commentary on the Poetics which is unforgetable to me—you know the Arabs had ro 
tragedy and comedy, d ut he of course understood Aristotle very well and ur.dersio. .. 
from Aristotle 'what a tragedy and comedy was and then after he explained them 
he came to the conclusion that there are tragedies and comedies in the Koran. 
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In other words, there are sections of the Koran which, if you take then 
themselves, could said to be at least the Pdjet of either a comedy or a 
tragedy. In this case I think we would say unub he goes a bit far, and you 
go too much in that way. 


GSegardir.g Homer I must say that I would hesitate to, apply any term, any 
general tern to hira. Of course, since at least Jin Aristotle, & rd probably 
before, Homer ic catalogued as epic poetry. And that is time, 1 suppose, up 
to the present day. Kegel*s aesthetics 'ranks Homer as the greatest 
Someone made a study of certain tilings in Homer and having shown it to cne of 
the most intelligent scholars of our age, and he blamed this study because he 
does not read Homer as an epic poem. And I raised this question: How does 
this gentleman know that Homer wrote the Iliad and the Odyssey as epic poems? 

In other words, what it means in practice is this, of course: You know something 
about epic poetry, say, among the southern Slavs, which of course doesn’t 
reach the level of Homer, but some rudiments of it. And then you have the 
nebelnrgen song in medieval German and many other things, and the stories of 
knights and maidens and sop and so on, and of course great battles. This is 
heroic poetry; it exists probably everywhere. Yes, but how can you apply the 
generalconcept which you as a comparative literary historian derived from this 
evidence—how can you apply this to Homer? Homer didn't have that concept of 
epic poetry; at least we don't know that he did. But he tells us very clearly 
what he is doing in these two poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey and we have to 
do it on this basis. You can say that that is very pedantic. I believe it is 
very useful, what I've said, because the general term epic poetry is really a 
schematic expression, and when you give it any richer meaning you have already 
to •show iinfS5>that this is applicable to Homer in particular, you 1-mow. 

Well, in the case of Virgil you can say it, because Virgil practically said 
that he imitated Homer. And this catagory of epic poetry existed by Virgil** 
time & of course in Dante's and in Hilton's time, but for Homer himself 
you cannot do it. 


Student: I don't like to be troublesome, but I would want to distinguish 
among epics that some are tragic and others are not. The Odyssey, for instance, 
is not tragic, the Iliad i s. Does this help me at all? 

Kr. Strauss: I mean, you can easily prove it and you can even, if a man is as 
witty as you are, you can easily make ridiculous an old pedant like myself 
who denies it. Because I would ultimately be driven back to this simple 
statement: Where do you find the notion of tragic in Horner? And then you 
of couse can say, well you silly old man, I don't believe it is this because 
I have this prejudice that however defective even the greatest human beings 
are, they always find the word for what is most important to them. I mean, 
there is a large literature on the question that the discovery of history in 
the old testament. I raise a very simple question: Tell me a word in biblical 
Hebrew which can properly be translated by history? You can't find it. YOu 
can find a word for chronicals, surely, but that is not history. But these 
same people^who never spoke of history and couldn't speak of history spoke 
all the time of justice or^righteousness. That was so important for them that 
they had a word for it. And I don't believe that this is philological pedantic?: 
but it is simply an attempt to understand tnd to make clear whore we are 
ordinarily satisfied with a familiar word which has gone through millions of 
hands , or rather mouths, and has not become, how shall I say it, clearer 
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clearer and more entire by the process of handling over. One cannot do that 
all the time; onehas to give, for example, introductory lectors 3 and do all 
such things and if you would begin with tho utmost austerity there would be 
no bridge between tho professor and the student. But granted a beginning, and' 
especially if one is in graduate school, one should begin to think of these 
things. But I could give you really any example; it is so easy to see in Story*# 


earsnon of 
ide 


:or c:<nm:o. 


it so simple all the time to speak of 


you know, an ideal—ideal justice or what have you. It is so easy, 
and why mould one spoils these old childrens* game, and yet I think it is 
terribly important to make clear that there is no such term in Plato and try, 
therefore to begin to think a.) what we mean by an ideal, which is perbhps 
not something on which we have thought very much, but also, what would Plato 
have called that, what we call ideal. I Mi eve it pays in the long run. 

But this does not mean that one should not^as clearly as one possibly can 
this dramatic character, if you please, tragic character of Thucydides' 
history and point this out. But when things become serious, you knew, when 
you have to bust the case wide open, if I may quote Perry Mason,' then you must 
crop those facile terms. I believe it always pays. 

Just as, even apart from this question of his own understanding, you know every 
one of you, if you take the trouble,in going over a paper or something Which 
you wrote and r eally look at every word—whether it is the best word that you 
could have used or not—it doesn't do any harm. And here even more so because 
Thucydides probably invested more work or a greater intelligence than most 
of us have and also can afford in this book. After all, it is an amazing 
thing that a man of his capacity wrote in his whole life no more than these 
700 ^ages. 


Student:.;. May I ask a question in this context? What happened to methodology? 

v \ 

Hr. Strauss: What do you mean by methodology? If you mean by methodology 
reflection on how one proceeds reasonably in certain kinds of scholarly pursuits, 
then I would say that methodology is in principle possible. But only if it 
follows work, you know, one cannot begin with methodology, that is impossible. 
But if you have done some work and have seen that this lead to something and 
this way led nowhere and you think abit about it—how did I proceed. Ard 
especially if you have some longerexperience, not the experience of a master's 
thesis, but of some years ofsuch thinking, then I believe it is useful. So, 
as it were, an old wanderer would tell people generally not what he found P.0 
• his wanderings, but, as it were, what equipment you might want if you wander 
through this kind of mountains. 


Student: It is a tribute, it seems to me, to Thucydides* urbanity or fastidious: 
that he never enters into ary kind of polemical discussion with those who 
might disagree with him. 

Mr. Strauss: But he does! Does he not say some nasty words about Homer, and 
about the earlier writers and this kind of thing? 

Student: But he leaves everyone to think these things through for himself, 
what Thudydides did. A n d if one understands this eternal possession and if 

it is going to be useful for him-it seems to me to point to a systematic 

understanding of things. 



Kr. Strauss: Yes, but system —even this, —System bidn ! t exist in ancient 
times; in late antiquity the terra comes up. You mean his overall—but he makes 


it rather clear that it 


-vlien you open the book you are ccnffonted by 


this massive antithesis which is probably destroyed in the translation but 
very clear in the Crock—motion and rest. Well, you can say that is very 
crude and much too broad to be helpful, but when you follow it up you esn see 
the refinements which gradually obtrude. You see that it is truly helpful, 
and you find also other of these fundamental oppositions. Thucydides, I think, 
gives us all the information we need for understanding him. That does not 
mean that we make the proper use of it, or that anyone has su ccoeaca d_n g ivxng 
a completely clear and lucid account of every passage in Thucydidesr-which 
may be due, in soma cases, to merely chance that a certain passage is corrupt, 
and that is possible. But it is very interesting to see that today the classical 
scholars respect the transmitted text much more that they did about 50-60 
years ago. At that time they were very eager—that is not Greekl Period/ Eut 
in the meantime they have seen that Thucydides might have taken certain lib¬ 
erties with his native language of which classical grammarians don’t read, and 
other things of this kind. But there always such difficulties. Then of course 
the question comes up and must be faced: Is the history finished? I m^ean, I 
have a kind of simple faith that it was finished because I have seen funny, 
funny things which we would not expect the kind of people who ought to know 
better. I will give you the most simple example for which I have been ridiculed 
by some nice friends: Thucydides' history was in a way, of oourse, unfinished. 

He doeai't give you the full history of the Peloponnesian War. And it was 
continued by someone else, called Xenophon. And Xenophon wrote a book called 
Greek History , Hellenica, which takes up the history where Thucydides finished 
it, or left it unfinished. By the way, the preponderant view today is that 
Thucydides is here and Xenophon is here (gestures). Xenophon is a retired 
colonel, you know, who had listendd to Socrates and understood a few words, 
but nothing serious, you know, an enthusiastic colonel, unintelligent and 
wholly uninspiring and Uninspired. A man—a blimp. 

Now look , what does Xenophon do. Xenophon’s history, we know how it 
begins. It begins with the word "thereafter"; the first words/ is thereafter. 
And people say naturally, this is a continuation—it begins with thereafter. 

Now I ask anyone, would you ever dream in writing a continuation, to b egin 
your book with the word thereafter? This is not an ordinary continuator , 
the man who does these things. He takes an enormous liberty, and in addition 
the thereafter—the first event is not the event immediately following the 
end of Thucydides—hut it overlaps, say, the last five pages of Thucydides. 

It overlaps with itl And not only that, the bndk ends with the word thereafter. 
That cannot of course be literally tirue; it happens in this wayq He describes 
the batlie of Leuttra, 362, and then Xenophon says that everyone had expected 
that if this battle was won there would be peace, beauty, United Nations, and 
what have you, after. But, on second thought, there was a great a confusion 
as there was before. Thus, what happens thereafter, he finishes, he who.is 
interested in it may read writings elsewhere. So you see: 

^hereafter-thereafter. And the point is here: confusion. Thereafter, confix ' 

Thereafter, confusion. You can say it is not a very profound philosophy, 
but it is one which is not negligible even for us who have been somewhat 
corrupted by a kind of sweeping philosophies of history, you know, where you 
find order everywhere, to hear someone say there is always confusion. 
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At any rate, the point is that Thucydides should end his book with "Tissaphernes 

went up to Ephesus and sacrificed to ArtiitEis", which is contrary to all 
reasonable expectations of this book, is not as strange to me—especially 
on the basis of this experience of Xenophon and other things of this kind. 

And there is even another point—well, I will omit that now on this 
occasion, but I have a more specific reason why I believe that the end is 
exactly as we have it. Thucydides—we have not yet come aacross this—we 
have a place where we have mentioned it. You know, he always says that was 
the end of year number one, number J>ive, number !: Jw of the war, and then he 
says hndinarily, of the war which Thucydides has described. But he uses this 
group of words—which Thucydides has described—not an all cases. And if one 
draws up a complete list of it, whether he mentions his name there or doe s 
not mention it, one discerns a pattern. And this pattern—$ will take tkis 
up on a later occasion—and in the light of this pattern I think one can see 
that the end is a reasonable end to this book. A mathematical demonstration, 
of course, is not possible. But I mentioned this before. T^ese people-who 
say Thucydides didn't finish it and perhaps there is some old tradition that 
he did not finish it, that it had to be edited after his death, that the man 
does not finish the book does not mean that he had not written the last sentence* 
There are people who write this way that they write first and last sentence 
before theyrarite or fill up inbetween, youknowj they want to know where they 
are going. And Thucydides might very well have written the last sentence 
long before he had completed every individual sentence to his satisfaetjo n 
in between. But $ioth things are in themselves merely hypothetical, and the 
only thing one can do is try to understand whether this does make sense. But 
I talk much too much. Do you have any questions? I hope there will be no 
eternal enmity. 
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lecture 6, January 22, 1962 
Book III, chapters 1-52 


You also made the mistake, if it is a mistake, of speaking much mere 
about Thucydides' ‘Wide view than about the specific thirds which there 
were in your assignment. From tro somewhat pedantic point of view which 
I must have being responsible for the seminar, it is a mistake, but it is 
also a qualification which one might question. 

relation of the 

What you said about the ^speech of the Mytilenaeans in Olympia to the 
speech of the Corcyraeans in Athens was very good, and also generally speaking 
what you said about the issue in Athens between Cleon and Bicdotus. I was 
not able to understand what you said about this question concerning the 
work as a whole. If necessity is all-inclusive, what is the practical use 
of Thucydides* history$ is this what you said? Kow what was your answer? 

I didn't understand it. 

Speaker: Well, If necessity is all-inclusive, as it is in the first case, 
there is only one possible precept, and even that perhaps doesn't have the 
status of a precept, that is to say (that it can be practically applied by 
thoughtful men.) 

Mr. Strauss: On what did you base your condition—that necessity is all- 
inclusive? I mean, if you said necessity is all-inclusive, no practical 
precepts can be given, no practical lessons can be drawn. On what did you 
base the premise of the condition that necesssity is all-inclusive. Does 
Thucydides ever say so? ' 


Speaker: No, of course not, but I explained that this is a possible view 
to take due to the almost impossible difficulty—very great difficulty— 
in seeing what Thucydides' preferences are. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but what doe Thucydides in fact mean by this statement 
in the 22 chapter of tbhe first book to which you refer. 

Speakers: Well, that is also another indication in favor of that argument. 

I didn't try to associate myself with that argument. But, at any rate, 
according to his own stated purpose he expected it to be of use. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but khat does he say there about the fact that this is a 
useful possession for alii.times—his history. What does he mean by that? 

Speaker: Well, he follows that by saying that one can understand the future 
better if one understands the past. 

Mr. Strauss: But what does he mean when he says the future? Is it that 
you can predict what will come in the next thirty years out of this cold war, 
or what did he have in mind? Bid he say that the understanding of his 
history permits one to predict? Did he mean that? 
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Speakers I don’t think so. But a good understanding of history would 
help you to determine what would probably be the consequence ox a certain 
situation) I suppose it has something to do with the understanding of man 
and man* s nature. 


Er. Strauss: But to what extent does it mean necessity, as you seem to 
suggest? 


Speaker: Well, if one tp.es £g make any sense out of what he says about 
rest and motion—he doesrvtjTsay anything about them as such, but you can 
use the word, it is difficult not to see that out of two such principles 
a necessary course of events wouldn’t arise. 


Er. Strauss: Yes, but in which sense necessary? That is the point? 

Let us take a very schematic view that if n + n rest and n + n motion 
are 100-n rest at a given time—is this what he means’, that you can figure 
out if you have this compilation of rest and motion these things will 
necessarily follow and if you have another compilation then these otbhr 
things will follow, in thw way in which some present-day social scientists 
would understand it or might understand it? What does he mean? I don't 
believe that the word necessity is very helpful; but if one would say the 
limits are clear, become clear, that I think he believes. He claims to 
see the limits within which the political possibilities of men will be 
locked in all times. But to what extent is it useful, is it useful to 
know these limits. 


Speaker: Well, I suggested naively — 

Er. Strauss: One can not be naive enough. 

Speaker: —that Athens and Sparta do represent extremes, extreme political 

alternatives. 


Mr. Strauss: Of,course, fbucyd&Sds would not exclude that the next time 

there slight fee some difference in the arrangement of the elements. But 
look, let us start from the simple fact that there are many people in our 
century who found the reading of Thucydides eminently helpful for finding 
their way in our 20th century. That is, I think, what Thucydides wanted it 
to be. What is it, what makes Thucydides so useful? In other words I would 
say that it is clearer to start from this common experience which so many 
people today have made—I would count myself among the many, but there are 
many more—that is what he means. To look, for example, at what Thucydides 
did: There were two wars, legally, from 1x31 to L21 and then there was peace, 
and then there began a new war, say roughly ll5 which lasted then until l+OU. 
And Thucydides said it was one war, one war) and this peace cannot be re¬ 
garded as a peace. In 1918 or 1919 when the Versailles Peace Treaty was 
concluded, the French General Foch said this is not a peace, this is an 
armistice for twenty years. He was lit ex-ally correct, because in 1939 the 
Second World War started. So Thucydides, in other words, would ttell us 
that it is one war—starting in 19lU and lasting until 1945, and he would 
say, drawing attention to the fact that while in t he First World War it 
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was ox course a gross exaggeration to say that Gemary was the aggressor, 
whereas she surely was the fgressor in the Second World War, both wars were 
emphatically German wars, although in the First World War it was much more • 
complicated, it was the last attempt of this very great power to break out 
out of the continental European bounds and to try to become a world power 
in the British style, or something of this sort. This kind of perspective 
I think is the minimum you can derive from Thucydides»-to take a sober, 
broad view of a situation and r.ot to be unduely impressed by what is now 
called the ideological. This Peloponnesian War was officially a War of 
liberation of Greece, as Thucydides makes very clear, and Thucydides has 
some serious doubla whether this can be saidj but from the narrow point of 
view which was demonstrable it was. They were chaffing, the solcalled allies, 
to get rid of Athenian control, but he doesn’t believe that this is the key 
to the war—that key to the war is Sparta, Sparta’s fear of Athens, or else 
A then 1 s expansion.. Well 1 / on© can elaborate on this and then one comes ul¬ 
timately into more truly universal t hings, because there were all particulars 
of a certain situation, namely that these "forces" which Thucydides finds 
there, that he was sure of, these arethe forces which always determine the 
life of the cities, and he was sure of thatj there cannot be new or qualitatively 
different ones. And that is of course a key question, but that Thucydides 
was right, that he would of course assert that one could not understand the 
crusades, for example, in different terms, would be a question whether he 
is right there—but I think he would pretend that. 


Well, that is a long question, and the main point I would like to 
make with a view to the future papers is that one should try to stick a 
bit more closely to the assignment because there is so very much in it to 
learn before we can attack the bigger questions. Before I turn to our 
assignment, I would like to take up the methodological subject which came 
up last time. Now there is nothing to laugh aboutj because methodological 
simply means howto proceed, and that is a question which everyone must 
face sooner or later. In our particular case the question of howto pro¬ 
ceed means how to read Thucydides. Now there is one thing which I would say 
that one cannot esti^st highly enough, and that is first over-all impressions. 
That is something of the very greatest importance—that one have the naivete 
to surrender to the first impression, and not be to snobbish, but to 
surrender t o it, what one can also call—if one wants to have such expressions— 
or.e must regard the surface of the work as absolutely sacred, and be a very 
good child, one cannot be good enough. You can also statethe same thing in 
more dignified language by coining back to Gome old terms, in this form coined 
by Aristotle, we must start from what is first for us. You can say the first 


impressions, because what is first in itself, the 
becomes accessible to us only by a careful assent 
to what is first is itself. Now in our case what 


true 
from 
is f 


principles, that 
what is first for 
Lrst for us would 


us 


course be the Thucydidean principles.you know, which are indicated by such 
words as vc-hinr> arjn iohare not very helpful because cf their 

verypg^esrtT"generality} but to und erstand what there terms man, the specific 
meaning, we have to srsser.c. from'what is obviously given. . 


In other words, not only must one )^not try to be clever, but one must 
try not to be clever, if you see the difference. That I think is sorchew 
el ementary. I have read once a very good definition of snohashness in 


a 
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contemporary British, writer. SnobMm is the contempt for the common, merely 
because it is common. For example, air is very common, but to dispiss air 
on tills ground is stupid; bread is very common—or at least in these 
affluent societies—and to contempt it as such is again extraordinary• --One 
must be truly simple. Row if we start from those over-all impressions, 
we will always reach the conclusion that was the great merit of Mr, Morrison’s 
paper, the splendor and brilliance of Athens. And the. most brilliant speech 
in the whole work is surely the funeral speech, and the most beautiful, 
quotable sentences, true sentences, "we love the beautiful without profligacy 
and we love wisdom without effeminacy’.*, and such other sayings that are 
unforgettable. And, of course, last but not least, the brilliance of Athen’s 
tragedy, coming out particularly in ithe Sicilian expedition. 


Sparta, one can say, is as unable to be a tragic hero as a statesman, 
if I may quote, or misquote a modern tragic poet. Very well, but this® 
also—thd that must be developed at the greatest length, and in the greatest 
detail, and some points we will even find todayyl think the third book is 
a mostdevestating criticism of Sparta that could possibly be written. The 
story of strictly parallel events, Plataea and Mytiiene, where Plataea is 
destroyed by the Spartans,in an absolutely brutal manner; Mytiiene escapes 
by a hair’s breadth, but she does escape. And above all, in Athens there is 
at least a debate, should Mytiiene be destroyed or not—in the case of Plataea 
there is not even a debate—a brutal command. And other things of the same 
kind. So the case for this interpretation is very very strong, and the 
first impressions of the book—something which is always very important— 
is absolutely in favor of it. 


The only thing one can say on very general grounds is this: There is 
another kind of first impression apart from these first impressions, and 
they are in a way more fur-face, more superficial, and more sacred on this 
ground, and chat is what Thucydides himself says. Now all these things of 
which I spoke before are impressions which a reasonable reader will derive 
from Thucydides. But Thucydides never says so; the statements of Thuyydides 
himself, what he explicitly says, especially in book one and book eight, 
there statements areedefinitsly in favor of Sparta. The first great state¬ 
ment in the archaeology about Sparta is that she was never subject to tyrants 
and never had cifeil war, and later on in the eighth book, she is the only 
city which succeeded in combining prosperity with moderation, is also to be 
considered. It seems to me that these things which Thucydides himself says, 
where we have it straight from the horses mofcth, that this must be our starting 
point, our basis, and only on this basis can we have an interpretation of 
Thucydides' whole work which is not open to the objection of impression, im¬ 
pressionism. Surely this: explicit statements of Thucydides are very narrow, 
they supply a very narrow basis; these statements must be deepened, they may- 
even have to be modified, or construed, but one cannot do this in a methodic 
manner, in a responsible manner, if one does not start from the explicit 
-utterances of the author. This modification of what Thucydides himself says 
follows a principle stated by Thucydides himself. TheBe are these remarks 
about Sparta to which I refer, these are the Thucydidean speech. But no 
speech is as trustworthy as the deeds; so even Thucydides’ own speech most be 
understood in the light of the deeds as he records them< But these speeches 
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must be one of these things which 
rojpes around, if this is a proper 
stand what I mean. 


you firmly plant in the soil to put your 
simila f but X <a!H you will under- 


see 


Now we turn to cur 
Is this in agreement wi' 
only to chapter 52 . 
story of Kytilens and of Plataoj 


vv. i 


iho f i‘ 


unis is due to the fact 
reach Nytilene, aril 


first 68 chapters of the third book, 
who takes the next section? I see, 

63 chapters, at any rate, tell us the 
and this is the illustration of Athens and 
Sparta. The common feature: the Kytilenaeans are deserted by the Spartans, 
and the Plataeans are deserted by the Athenians; and 
that Sparta is weak on the sea, and therefore cannot 
thaji the Athenians are weak without the sea, and therefore cannot rescue 
Platpa^ (Hr. Strauss goes to the map and points out Athens and Plataea, 
and Hytilene on the island of Lesbos.) Now the difference is this, however, 
the Plataeans are attacked by the Spartans merely because they are loyal 
to the Athenians, their allies; whereas the Kytilenaeans are attacked by 
the Athenians because they are disloyal to Athens, they are under treaty 
obligation to Athens. So the true parallel to what the Spartans do to the 
Plataeans is not what the Athenians do to the Kytilenaeans, but what they i 
will later do to the KbldaaAs at the end of the fir.vt nook, you know, Kelos 
not being an ally of Athens. And furthermore, the Spartans destroy the 
Plataeans without debate, whereas the Athenians debate about the destruction 
of Kytilene, and then even abstain against all expectations from destrey ir.g 
Kytilens. 


The/^ first speech there is the speech of the Kytilenaeans in Olympia, 
on the Peloponnesus, in which they try to gain the help of the Peloponnesians. 
Now they are in an awkward situation because they hove deserted their ally; 
they must defend themselves because to desfcrt ones allies was regarded as 
indecent. That is of course not quite enough/ because there is also calculation 
there, because the desertion requires a new alliance. How can you get new 
allies if you have the reputation as a deserter of your old allies? Therefore 
you have to show that the ease there was entirely different than the present. 

T^h Greek law, they say, the custom is that the betrayal of allies while 
being useful to the other side, the side to which you turn, is a low thing. 

The Kytilenaeans must snow that this custom or law is not universally oust. 

In. other words, impossible to deviate from. 


Now, at the beginning of chapter 10, they state the theme. Will you 
look it up . 


10. "For the first point of our speech, especially now we seek to 
come into league with you, shall be to make good the justice and 
honesty of our revolt. For we know there car. be neither firm friend¬ 
ship between man and man nor any communion between city and city In 
any purpose whauso ever without a mutual opinion of each other* s 
honesty, and also a similitude of customs otherwise; for in the 
difference of minds is grounded the diversitycf actions. 1 

So you see, what they say here is the first theme, but there appears there 

is no second theme, or more precisely, there is only one theme explicitly 
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mentioned. The second theme is not explicit, and this first theme is the 
Kytilenacsn proofs of their justice and honesty. The other these, which 
of course is important, how useful their betrayal of the Athenians is to 
the Spartans, is not emphasized because that is elementary. 


The"® is also another interesting point in chapter 11, where they say 
that'mutual fear is the only reliable t hing in alliances, that is chapter 11, 
and then let us read the beginning of chapter 12. 


12. "What friendship then or assurance of liberty was this when 
we received each other with alienated affections: when whilst they 
.. had wars, they for fear courted us; and when they had peace, w® for^ 

. fear courted them: and^whereas in others good will assureth loyalty, 

in us it was the effect of fear? 

the 

You see, is it not a flagrant contradiction to say that A only solid alliances 
are based oh mutual fear and then to say that an alliance based on fear 
is an insincere friendship and an insincere alliance. I think the first 
passage about fear as the only solid basis implies that the principles 
stated by the Athenians in Sparta, you remember that in the first book, 
are the true principles—you know, everyone tries to get as much as he can, 
and if he is wise he shops when he has reached the limit, but that is about 
all. Everyone has the will to transgress; that is somewhere stated here. 
Everyone his the will to transgress. As Hobbes put it later in his own 
works - —inaudible— "the will to hurt is in¬ 

herent in all", and surely in Thucydides. 

The Kylitenaeans therefore have transgressed, that is the consequence 
of that, and surely there is no sincere friendship betweenthe cities. The 
dilemma of the Kytilenaeans should be briefly considered. First, it is 
regarded indecent to betray ones allies when they are in troubles—still 
immediately intelligible in spite of ell historical change. Godd, perhaps 
no accident. Now, how do they reply to that? But we were the allies of 
the Athenians only under duress, hence, we were not really allies. But 
this has a grave implication: If we were the allies of the Athenians only 
under duress, that means that we are weak, hence, we are not attractive to 
the Spartans as allies. You see already the contradiction which I observe 
goes back to a deeper contradiction,—they are in an embarrasing situation. 
But this is not the end of the stbry. So, we can seethe KJrtilenaeans 
continue their argument, the Athenians had as much fear of us as we had of 
them. Such mutual fear is the only safe bond among allies, as we have 
said. You Spartans also must fear our power, if it remains united with 
that of Athens. To which the Spartans could object: If you were so strong, 

why did you help the Athenians in their criminal proceedings against the 
liberty of Greece for such a long time. To which the Kytilenaeans reply: 
(chapter 9) The Athenians treated us so well. To which the Spartans would 
probably say: Well, then, you have no objections to these criminal pro¬ 
ceedings as long as you profited from them. Well, it is a tough situation, 
and so the Kytilenaean must be presumed to continue as follows: WeiI, let us 
abandon all these pretenses. We are gentlemen, we are decent people, we 
acted under duress, we are weak, wa come as supolicants, we are filled with 
fear. Tpat is the end of the speech, chapter iU. 
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lli. “In reverence therefore of the hopes which the Grecians have 
reposed in you and of the presence of Jupiter Olympiua, in whose 
temple here we are in a manner suppliants to you, receive the 
Mytilenaeans into league and aid us. And do not cast off, who 
(though, as to the exposing of our persons, the danger be our own) 
shall bring a common profit to all Creeee if we prosper and a more 
common detriment to all the Grecians if, though your inflexiblenees, 
we miscarry. Be you therefore men such as the Grecians esteem you 
and our fears require you to be.“ 


“Our fear“, you know, now they have put the cards on the table. But)(the 
beauty of this speech is if one analyses it, and my analysis was far from 
sufficient, you c an get a complete dialogue, as it were efi^the Kjrtilenaeans 
and the Spartans within the Kytilenaeans and the end of it is complete 
collapse. They are compelled to be honest because they are in such a 
hopeless situation. Why are they in a hopeless situation? They started 
too soon. They gave away the trump card. They would have been in a mucji 
better position if the Spartans had come to them, cap in hand, and said 
please desert the Athenians. But there were already in this terrible 
situation and so they needed the Spartan help, and they could, of course, 
not get it. They cannot get it for the simple military reason. In chapter 
16 Thucydides describes that the Spartans soon discover the mistaken cal¬ 
culation of the Kytilenaeans, but this is said in chapter 16 , The inter¬ 
esting thing here is tha# implications. The Spartans did not discover that 
from the speech of the Mytilenaeans. When we read the speech chpefully, we 
see, however, how mistaken they were. But the Spartans were not such good 
orators, or readers of orations, to be able to discern it from that. 

Question: Would you repeat what the Spartans would have replied to the 
Mytilenaeans when they say that they stuck with Athens because they were 
well treated by Athens? 

Mr. Strauss: That means that in the circumstandes you were well treated 
by ciiminals. That the Athenians are criminals is presupposed. But who^ 
is well treated by criminals but an accomplice of criminals. You see here 
the true beauty—and in a way the Mytilenaeans are decent ment ; . The impression 
that our speaker had that they are much more decent that the Corcyraear s 
is I think very true. But there are depths below depths. Someone may be 
much nicer than someor® else, and still not be nice enough. 

We come now to the story we cannot possible read, the story of Plataea. 
Plataea is under siege by the Peloponnesians. It is a very exciting adventure 
story of the break they mkke—about I 4 .OO men break out and come safely to 
Athens, That is very interesting, but unfortunately we cannot read that. 

Only there is one thing in chapter 20, if you will turn to that. There were 
two leaders of this break-out, one is Theaenetus, the son of Tolmidas, a 
soothsayer, and the other is a general. Now it is remarkable that a sooth¬ 
sayer comes in on an important——at least for the people concerned—and 
successful military enterprise. Now therefore let us read the immediate 
sequel. Do you have that? 
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20. ..But half of them afterwards, by one means or other, for 

the greatness of the danger shrunk from it again;_ but two hundred 
and twenty or thereabouts voluntarily persisted iofout in this 
manner. They made them ladders fir for the height of the enemy's 
wall; the wall they measured by the lays of bricks on the part 
toward the town where it was not plastered over; and divers men 
at once numbered the lays of bricks, whereof, though some missed, 
yet the greatest part took the reckoning just, especially number- 
ing^them so ofterm and at no great distance byt where they might 
easily see the part to which their ladders were to be applied, 
and so by guess of the thickness of one brick took the measure of 
their ladders. 


Yoft see, why did they succeed, why did that sally succeed? 

Comment: Preparation and calculation. 

Kr. Strauss: Calculation and measuring. In other words, it was not the 
soothsayer's art which was responsible, but the art of counting and measuring 
That is another of the great themes of Thucydides—the progress due to 
techne. 


Question: And yet he says several paragraphs later that it was only 
because of the storm that they escaped. 

Kr. Strauss: Yes, that was very helpful, ' ( touche , chance, sure, but 
still the basic point— 

Questioner: But isn't it remarkable that after such a minute description 
of all the calculation involved in the whole process, the final sentence 
is "But yet the greatness of the storm was the principal means of their 
escape." 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, you are quite right. Alright, that would raise the 
question was not the sooth-sayer’s art then ultimately more support. 

Now honestly, what could you say to that. Do you think he $eans that? 

Questioner: I doubt it. 

Kr. Strauss: I doubt it too. But you see also the explanation of that— 
that is the point. That is made very clear in various passages in the 
Platonic dialogues, and in Xenophon too, art is terribly important for 
sound action, but it is never sufficient. What is rn.eart by this. Toko 
some simple examples. YQli plant an orchard, and do it according to & j. 1 
the rules of art; that doesn't mean that you will ever enjoy it. Or, 
another Xenophonic example, you marry a woman according to the strict 
rules of the art of marrying women. Andy-well there are people who 
that, as you know there are professional marriage counselors there days— 
and then how do you know—I mean the marriage counselor cannot swear to 
you that this will be a happy marriage. So that touche plays a large 
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role, But if there is touche* then we must have an art destined to master 
touche . Touche is chance. So we need then an art for mastering 
Bui”v;£at is that art? 

Commenti The sooth-sayer’a art. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes. At least to that extent that it can tell you how 
will go. 

Question: On this sequence on the art to master tot;che , there was 

an earlier element of touche where the whole thing was almost thrown 
off when they bumped the tile off and it fell down, but they were pre¬ 
pared for this chance. However, in spite of all these preparations, — 
another [preparation being taking the round-about path instead of the 
direct path, and all these are necessary of it would have failed regard¬ 
less of the storm of anything, but if the storm hadn't been there, in 
spite of aLl the preparation and struggle to master chance they would 
have failed* 

Mr* Strauss: Well, we only have to read the story of the landing in 
Normandy, a short while ago, to see how it was absolutely touch and go. 

Y 0 u know, and here you get weather experts who, they say, told Eisenhower 
something about a low in the Azores, and could tell him almost ever—well 
which was it, the 6th of June?—that was tolerable weather and also part 
of the 7th, and then there will be three or four days where it will be 
impossible. And it was in the main correct; and yet what a trembling and 
what a decision of Eisenhower to make at that time. That is always there, 
and in war, of course, increased by the fact that there is someone there 
who tries to withhold from you vital information. You know who that is? 

The enemy. If the Germans had given all the relevant information about 
the landing in N 0 rmandy, about the. conditions there, it would have been 
so-much easier, don't you think? 

Question: I would like to ask a question—are you going on? 

Mr* Strauss: No, that was only an attempt to answer the previous question. 
Questioner: I was afraid I wouldn't get my chance. 

Mr. Straaqs: All right, you get your ^ touche . That was a pun. Go on. 

Questioner: I’ve forgotten what I was going to say. 

Mr. Strauss: In the meantime we take another question. 

Question: It seems to me that the sort of thing that the sooth-sayer of 
that time might have been able, might have laid behind his art, is some 
idea of what was going to happen to the weather. 

Mr. Strauss: Well, 1 don’t think so. To take an extreme case, how can 
you —well you mean from the flight of birds and so on. You don't ms an 
the intestines. 
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Questioners Well, we had a gardener who could tell when it was going to 
rain—Ms beetles crossed the road. He was always right. 

Hr. Strauss: I see, but that is not sooth-saying. Do you remember 
your point? 

Former Questioner: I was interested in ydsius remark that you needed some¬ 
thing to conquer,®^ chance and that would be the soothsayer’s art—yo u 
seemed to agree with that. But then, a little earlier in the conversation 
you were talking about the science, and today we have all Binds of pre¬ 
dictive science of which you mentioned several. The attempt to gQ§ge 
political understanding on the ability of one to predict—the whole notion 
that scientists can/^ do that, no matter how poorly or uncertainly at 
this point, but nevertheless that the attempt should be made— 

Hr. Strauss: Well, that is an infinite question. But there are predictions 
that are absolutely safe and sound— 

Questioner: But when you drop the sooth-sayers’ art,.don’t you point to 
something like the jpredictive sciences? 

Hr. Strauss: That is the point here which is very interesting, that the 
sooth-sayers and modern science, in its fundamental conception, have one 
thing in commonj-their belief that chance can be intellectually conquered. 
There is no question about it. Modern science doe® this by saying that 
chance is only the provisional expression, at least in the earlier stages, 
for complicated causality, and that is absolute nonsense as one can easily 
show if one takes any case of chance^-The famous Aristotelian example, I 
dig in the garden and I find a treasure—chance. I didn’t dig in order to 
find a treasure, but in order to plant potatoes, and it so happened. 

And now comes the scientist and says well, that is 6f course a very popular 
expression, but what is the fact is that a number of causal chainAs crossed. 
And so I tell the full history; why did I wish to go back in thischain 
of causation. Why did I wish to plant my potatoes.—because I am a poor 
man and I live cheaply on potatoes, and therefore I planted potatoes. 

And Potatoes came over with Columbus and I can go on and on. And then I 
tell the story of the treasure. There was a war 50 years ago thd the 
enemy soldiers came and the only safe place was to bury the treasure; and 
I can also tell how the treasure was originally acquired by these people, 
and tell the whole story. And the whole chance event doesn't become an 
atom less of a chance event. The wholely inexplicable crossing of the two 
chains remains as unexplained as it was before. What you ban understand 
is what Arittotle dries to do—how is it possible that such chance events 
can be,; but you cannot explain any more the individual chance event 
exeppt by saying that it was a chance event. By the way, you can make very 
safe predictions. For example, you can say that if there will be human 
beings two billion years from now, there will be males and females. I 
would hazard my whole reputation on this prediction. In other words, you 
can state every essential necessity in the form of a prediction. If man 
is a rational animal, then wherever there will be man there will be 
rationality. You can do that if you like that, but it doesn’t make the thin 
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clearer, but only more confused. Then one can only cay, practically 
speaking, which predictions are possible? It is possible to predict 
the out-come of an election in this country, I believe, about four 
weeks before the election. I think Jisn Farley could have done this 
six months before the election. So there is nothing particularly im¬ 
pressive—I really don't know of any prediction which is made which is 
enlightening.in these matters. I have heard in economics, the most 
mathematical of the social sciences, that it is not a bit better. But 
there I have ho knowledge whatever* 

Now we must go on to chapter 30. This Spartan commander Aldddas, 
of whom we have to say a few words, and a many from Elis, Teutiaplus, 
addresses to him a brief speech in chapter 30. A r .d there is only one 
point which w® should read in the second half of this brief sppech in 
ehpater 30. He suggests that they should go on toward Kytilene and save 
it from the Athenians—that is what Theutiaplus suggests, and Ale ides 
doesn't want to. He makes one point here in the second half of chapter 
30. Will you read it. 

30. "....Therefore if we fall upon them suddenly and by night 
I think, with the help of those within, if any be left there 
that will take our part, we may be able to possess ourselves 
of the city.. 

Now what does this mean? If someone benevolent to us, ie. pro-Spartan, 
or Peloponnesian, is left—what does this mean? That is a very inter¬ 
esting implication. Do you get it? 

Comment: —If they haven't already been annihilated. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure, if the Athenians hadn't taken the precaution 
of slitting the throats of all known pro-Spartans. In other words, it 
is an implicit strong argument for just killing, of killing political 
opponents. As someone has said, "Stone dead has no fellow*; Do you know 
who said that? You must know it. (question directed at an English 
member of the class). Stratford. He said it. Hobbes associates it, 
and he meant it as a simple similes, and that is of some importance 
because that is exactly what Alcidas, the Spartan commander, has been 
doing. Wherever he grabs some people who were not 100$ on the Spartan 
side, he just kills them, has them killed. This is the story told in 
chapter 32. Let us read that. 


32. Whereupon putting off frosji Embatus, he sailed by the diore 
to Myonnesus of the Teians and there slew most of the prisoners 
he had taken by the way. After this he put in at Ephesusj and 
thither came ambassadors to him from the Samians of Anaea and 
told him that it was but an ill manner of setting the Grecians 
at liberty to kill such as had not lift up their hands against 
him nor were indeed enemies to the Peloponnesians but confederates 
to the Athenians by constraint, and that, unless he gave over 
that course, he would make few of the enemies his friend but 
many now friends to become his enemies. Wherefore upon these 
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words of the ambassadors he set the Chians and some others, dll 
that he had left alive, at liberty. For when men saw their 
fleet, they never fled from it but came unto them as to Athenians, 
little imagining that the Athenians being masters of the sea, 
the Peloponnesians durst have put over to Ionia. 


I think when one reads this chapter one must say, that is at^least I 
couldn't help saying, Thucydides says here "exit Sparta, that is Sparta,* 
the thoughtless idiot. I mean, he was not a man of ill-will. As soon 
as s omeone told him how idiotic his action was, he changed itj but he 
didn't have the wit to see that by himself. -I think there is never such 
a stupidity by an Athenian. The thoughtless cruelty of the Spartans. 

And, by the way, the general who is here shown is to be distinguished by 
his lack of imagination, and lack of daring. That is in a way the strongest 
indictment of Sparta which we could find, and a worthy prelude to the 
story of Kytilene which comes later. 

On the other hand we get a nice picture of an Athenian^ nastiness in 
chapter 3U, the action of Paches, in the second half of chapter 3U, which ■ 
we will read. 

5k .He, when he had called out Hippias, captain of the 

Arcadians that were within the said wall, with promise, if they 
should not agree, to set him safe and sound within the wall again, 

■ and Hippias was thereupon come to him, committed him to custody, but 
without bonds, and withal, assaulting the wall on a sudden 
when they expected not, took it— 

In other words, they are waiting now inside for the result of the negotiations 
and he exploits this beautiful occasion for rushing the city and gaining it. 

—-and slew as many of the A r cadians and barbarians as were 
• within^ and when he had done,brough Hippias in again, according 
as he had promised—(Mr. Strauss: Y^u see, as he had promised. 

He is an honest man.) but, after he had him there, laid hold on 
him and caused him to be shot to death.. 

Is that not beautiful? That is also an Athenian, so you see they $re very 
far from being angels. And there are incidents of this kind which we can 
not speak of. 

We come new to the Kytilenaean story. The Athenians make the cruel 
decision—called cruel decision by Thucydides himself in chapter 36—that 
they would kill all Kytilenaeans, and not only the guilty ones. Eut 
somehow the Athenians are not quite satisfied and open the d ebate again 
and Cleon is the first speaker and he is in favor of the most violent 
proceedings—here again you find the judgment of Thucydides, ha was the 
most violent of the citizens. So here we have a clear judgement of this. 

Now, by the way, what could you say to this point 5 later on when he speaks 
of the equally brutal proceedings of the Spartans, no value judgment on the 
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part of Thucydides. But here, in the case of the Athenians, Cleon in 
particular, there are value judgments. I believe Kr. Morrison has the 
answer to this question. 

Comment: I had my theory about it. 

Mr. Strauss: And what is it. 

Bomment: I’d be inclined to say that he doesn’t think it worthy of comment 
that the Spartans behaved in this way. 

Mr. Strauss: Very good, I fully agree. In other words, you wouldn’t 
expect anything. In Sparta they are nice among themselves, tolerably 
nice, but in war—nothing, I think that is the point. 

Now Cleon’s speech in chanter 37 to 1|0. I will mention only a few 
points. Cleon stimulates the Athenians to action in the same way in which 
the Corinthians in book one £try to stimulate the Spartans to action. 

Y 0 u know, you are too easy-going, to trusting, is what the Corinthians 
said. Here, Cleon of course has to express himself differently, you behave 
like a democracy, the typical weakness and osatiation of a democracy, and 
how can you at the same time be an imperial city if you continue these 
easy-going ways. The argument of Cleon reminds at many points of the 
Spartan argument of the nice man Archidamus; You remember the Spartan 
king, when he ^discovers —he uses the same arguments. One can say Cleon 
is trying to transform Athens into a Sparta, but with this great difference, 
that the sanctity of the laws in Sparta is replaced by the sanctity of 
the decrees of the popular assembly, you know. This is quite striking. 

Let us read the last half of chapter 37, and you will see that, 

37* "....But the worst mischief of all is this, that nothing 
we decree shall stand firm and that we will not know that a city with 
the worse laws, if immoveable, is better than cone with good laws when 
they be not binding, and that a plahn wit accompanied with modesty is 
more profitable to the state than dexterity with a rrogance, (Kr. Strauss: 
Literally, ”ignorance together with moderation”. Now moderation is 
thisword which has so many meanings, and has here rather the meaning 
of law-abijldingness, you know, and submission to the laws. These are 
practically t he same words used by king Archidamus in chapter 8 I 4 . of 
the first book.) and that the more ignorant sort of men do, for the 
most part, better regulate a commonwealth than they that are wiser. 

For these love to appear wiser t han the laws and in all public de- 
batings to carry the victory as the worthiest things wherein to show 
their wisdom, for whence more commonly proceeds the ruin of the states 
they live in. (Mr. Strauss: Litea&^ly, the cities. In other words, 
a certain notion of the sanctity of the city and its laws over against 
the intelligence of the individual, or you could almost say the conscience 
of the individual. The Spartan theme is very paradoxically taken up by 
Cleon in Athens. He is as tint intellectual” as the Spartans try to be. 

The bheme is—but here is a very practical lessen—be docile, you know, 
just as the Spartans were docile. Be docile, and this means of course, 
in this particular case, be docile to me. Don’t criticise. This is the 
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message he tries to convey. Democracy must have respect of its laws 
and of its leaders, which is in a way what Pericles says it does, but 
it is different in Cleon's case, because the case is different. In 
the beginning of 38, chapter 38 reminds of Pericles* last speech. 

I am the same in my opinion, just as Pericles says "I do not change 1 ! 

You have changed. Yesterday you were in favor of these harsh measures, 
and now you repent. 

In the next chapter he speaks of the injustice of the Kyti&enaeana * 

One should translate it "injustice”,, but only make clear what injustice 
means here. Injustice means here the breach of contract, the breach of 
the treaty. The injustice of the Kytilenaeans is an established fact. 

The only possible counter argument would be that injustice is to our 
advantage—you know, then one could say all right, if they committed a 
crime which was to our advantage, we will t ake advantage of you, and 
that is of course absurd. And that would be to try to argue this way, 
that it was a crime,tut to our advantage, that would be a fantastic 
rhetorical feat, fireworks. And here lies the danger with you, for you 
are enamoured more of rhetorical feats than of the w ell-being of the 
city. You know, anti-intellectual, anti-egg-head. Sophists are mentioned 
here, the only mention of Spphists in the whole work of Thucydides, is in 
this speech by Cleon. 

Then he speaks in the next chapter of the particularly great criminality 
of the Kytilenaeans. They are characterized by hubris , by insolent pride. 

We were too nice to them, and therefore they rebelled; that is the passage. 
They must be punished, all of them. There is a very little thing, which 
doesn’toome out in Hobbes 1 translation, atihe end of chapter 39. Will 
you read the last eight lines of chafer 39. 

39. "....Besides, that a^ainst^esery city we must be at a new 
hazard, both of our persons and fortunes. Wherein with the 
best success we recover but an exhausted city and lose that 
wherein our strenght lieth, the revenue of it; but miscarrying, 
we add these enemeis to our former and must spend that time in 
warring against our own confederates, which we needed to employ 
‘ against the, enemies we have already. 

You know, when he speaks of the revenue that you will b e deprived of— 
that doesn't come out in the translation, but is very neat. He had 
spoken always of "we" , meaning the whole polls, but when he speaks of 
the revenue, he says "you.? reminding e veryone of his pocket, you know. 

This is only a little touch which I thought was quite nice. He goes ony 
there is no reason for forgiveness, for only the involuntary is the object 
of forgiveness, and clearly this was not an involuntary act^ They went 
voluntarily to Olympia to solicit ^the Spartan alliance. The three 
worst things for an pmpferial city are campassion, pleasure derived from 
listening to speeches, and gentility or decency. These are things which 
must be out. In other words, the radical brutalization of Athens is 
the condition of her survival. A n d the main point, what is just and 
what is advantageous Absolutely coincide in the present case. The just 
thing is that criminals are punished, and big criminals, the people guilty 
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of the greatest crimes, must suffer the most severe punishment. That is 
just, but it is at the same time advantageous because it will be a warhing 
to the others. This is the substance of Cleoni speech. 

And now in the nex£ seven chapters there follows the speech of 
Biodotus. Now whereas Cleon is very well known from other sources, 
especially the Aristophanaean comedies, but also other sources, Bdsddotus 
is not known at all. Again this is something that one could not decently 
say in print, but which I will however, say in class, I would not be 
completely, surprised if they were to discover at some time something like 
an Athenian telephone directory, or what ever it may be, and the game 
Biodotus simply would not be in it. But one cannot know that, loti know, 

I didn't mean that too liberally, because as you know, the tfcelep|ione 
directory was—that telephone was discovered much later. 

This is an immensely difficult speech, I matt say the most difficult 
speech I have read hitherto- At my present reading, but I will try to 
begin with it. He begins with a long exposition, practically containing 
the first two chapters, to this effect. It is harmful for a city if. the 
motives of public speakers are rendered suspect. Oh, I forgot that— 

Cleon, threw an aspersion on the motives of his opponent saying that they 
are probably bribed by the Mytilenaeans—so Biodotus answers that it is 
harmful for a city if the motives of public speakers are rendered suspect. 
There ought to be no reward, honor, for the wise speaker, nor punishment, 
disgrace, for the foolish one, less public speakers become concerned with 
popular acclaim rather than giving the best advice. But strange as it may 
sound, in this very context, Diodotus throws suspicion on Cleon's motivesr- 
although he said,never throw suspicion on a public speaker. Now it is a 
very absurd beginning. He demands perfect fairness—a thing which he would 
nefeer get from Cleon.—perfectly equal treatment of the decent and indecent 
speakers which is to be assured that no one's decency is ever to be 
questioned, or no one's indecency ever to be brought up. What a strange 
thing. What can this possibly mean? Especially since it appears when you 
read that that the inevitable consequence of the defeat of a proposal in 
the assembly is the opinion that the proposal was stupid. How strange. 

A commentator says very sensibly, although I believe that he aloes not 
go far enoughy Biodotus comes close to questioning the value of free debate. 
Obviously, if you cannot show up your adversary, not only that his proposal 
is not wise, but also it becomes necessary sometimes to make clear the 
possible motivation. Then if you have to treat everyone as a nice competent 
man—is it possible? Is this not the end of all freedom of- debate? Is it 
not so? How strange. Let us pursue that.. Berhaps we will read chapter 
U3j it is too long to read the whole. 

$4-3• "But we do here the contrary; and besides, if ary man be 
suspected of corruption, though he give the best counsel that 
can be given, yet though envy for this uncertain opinion of 
his gain, we lose a certain benefit to the commonwealth. And 
* our custom is to hold good counsel given suddenly no less suspect 

than bad, by which means as he that gives the most daagerous 


• counsel must get the same received by fraud, so also he that 
'gives the most sound advice is forced by lying to get himself 
believed* So that the commonwealth is it alonswhich, by reason 
of these suspicious imaginations, no man can possible benefit 

by the plain and open way without artifice. For if any shairdo a 

• • manifestlYgoocl unto the commonwealth, he shall presently be 

suspected of some secret gain unto himself in particular. 

(Hr. Strauss: Is this not strange? But let us go on.) 

' Is thisb T £ 9 ttbtrsf ; or@, that in the most important affairs and amidst 

• ytthese jealousies do give our advice have need to foresee further 
than you that look not far, and the rather because we stand 
accountable for our counsel, and you are to render no account 
of your hearing it. 

Now let us stop here for a moment] let us try to understand that. The 
polis treats in its vote the wise and the fools alike. This is the root 
of the trouble. This leads to the consequence that sincerity is impossible, 
both the honest, the good and the bad counselors must lie. I will first 
begin with a very superficial survey and then try to interpret that. 

The main point which he makes in the sequel is this. I am hot interested 
in justice. I am only interested in the question of expediency, what is 
of advantage to the city. He drops entirely the question of guilt*- 
naturally, because guilt^ls an aggravating issue—you know wnce you drop 
that you can begin to talk in a businesslike manner. And then he gives 
in chapter kS this argument*-that ccpiial punishment doesn’t stop crime. 

In the city murders are constantly committed although it is a capital 
crime, and therefore if you make it a capital crime to desert Athens 
that will not step desertion. What do you say to this argument? He goes 
on to develop this in the following way. 

Originally there was no capital punishment—in the olden times, the 
very olden times, there was no capital punishment to speak of. And then 
people introduced capital punishment here and therej and it didn’t help. 

So they introduced new cases for capital punishment so that the extent 
of application of capital punishment increased up to its present height. 
That is roughly the argumnnt. Capital punishment doesn't stop crime, so 
it is impractical. Therefore let us not punish the Mytilenaeans capitally 
What do we say to this argument, because it has come back to us, you 
know, in our age, especially in your country (addressing an Englishman). 
What do you think of this argument in this context. 

Cogent: Well, for the same reason that no one goes to war except that 
he thinks he is going to win; no one is ever going to rebel unless he 
thinks that his rebellion is going to be successful. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but put it together also with private crime. 

Commentator: In private crime, no one commits a crime unless he is fairly 
certain that he is going to get away with it. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but still, what would be the consequence of that? 


.If you follow his Ionic—abolish capital punishment. And that we can 
safely say—if Biudotvs had said let us abolish capital punishment al- 


not only in the case of the Fytilcr.aca.ns, 


?rs 


no. so on ana so on. 


would have 


together on this occasion, 
but also against home-growj 
been the reaction? I thii 
idiot, is that not so? 
in addition there is also a slight difference because a murder can really 
be committed by an unknown individualj a desertion by a city cannot be 
committed by an unknown city, What does he want? What does he expect 
from the use of this argument? 


they would have said that he was a complete 
: ; s hoyless. It is really amazing, it's amazing-* 


Commentj Isn’t it important for the Athenians to encourage defection? 

Isn’t it important for the Athenians to always depend on some faction 
in a city to encourage surrender? 

fir. Strauss; Why should they do that? Early surrender— 

Comment: Supposing - —inaudible. Suppose the 

Sp artans have one of our allies under siege— 

Hr. Strauss: Oh, you mean this—that Athens ‘should not punish^ the 
demos of Kytllene because Athens should always play the pro-democratic 
power. Yes, but that is not the argument we are now—it is a sensible 
argument, but this basic argument is so absolutely strange. What do 
you make of that. And I said this is connected with a very strange 
quasi-historical remark in this very chapter that the progress of man¬ 
kind, If I may say so, means the progress in thpital punishments, an 
enlargement of capital punishment. The olden times were gentlethe 
haght of civilization, the peak of civilization, people are much more 
bloody, which runs counter to the whole message of the archaeology, and 

of the first 3 chapters of the work. What do you make of that? 

«*■ 

Question: Isn’t one argument against capital punishment that crimes should 
be prevented before they occur; I think he kinds of infers this by saying 
that if we would be a little bit nicer to the colonies--well, men have 
these passions .... they might be mitigated slightly . . . (inaudible). 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, fio, the point which he makes is really amazing because 
he links it up; if he would say it is an unsound policy to apply c apital 
punishment to the whole population of a subject city, and do it rather in 
the Roman way—every tenth man, or something of this kind, you know. That 
would make some practical sense. But that he applies it also the capital 
punishment within the cities, the over-all argument, although he surely 
doesn’t dream of anyone drawing this inference—that makes it so wholly 
untelligible. Does any one of you^ have ary idea? 

Question: The question—to state it in general terms to get some ideg— 
capital punishment has been itsfiigated over a period of time, and I would 
describe this in terms of strict rationalization. They wanted something, 
and they couldn’t get it, and they tried to- 
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Mr. Strauss: Yes, I know, they applied the same inappropriate weans 
wore and wore. 

Questioner: Is this a rational statement? 

Hr. Strauss: Not rational, I mean irrational in the sense that they 
used the wrong means more and more, and of course never got what they 
wanted. But hs I say, the practical conclusion would be the abolish ion 
of cpp&ial punishment also within the fiity, and that surely, however 
wise in itself, would have donriemned Diodotus in Athens at that time 
as a complete dreamer, visionary. And why does he endanger the reasonable 
thing, the reasonable thing being the salvation of the Kytilenaeans, why 
does he link it up with such a strange argument? 

Question: Because in order to obtain that reasonable thing, he must 
defeat Cleon’s fundamental premise. 

Mr. Strauss: And that is that? 

Questioner: Cleon’s argument is that policy demands capital punishment. 
The most striking way of destroying that premise would be to show that 
in the broadest respectt that capital punishment is insufficient to obtain 
the end of that policy. 

Mr. Strauss: Now I believe that is an important point. Let me try to 
make it clear to myself. There are two considerations—justice and ex- 
pedier.cyy And Cleon has said in this case they lead to the same result. 
Now he/ says I disregard justice, I am not interested in that. And then 
he says from the point of view of mere expediency capital punishment is 
an idiotic measure. Which, we can say perhaps, includes the admission 
that on other grounds it might be right*-I mean on the grounds of pure 
justice. That is perhaps the key to the argument. And he says on the 
ground of mere expediency,,capital punishment is indefensible, and 
therefore it is indefensible within the city, and it is indefensible still 
more in inter-city relations. 

Question: In other words, it is a rhetorical point that he makes, to 
defeat Cleon’s assertion. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, surely, and I have no doubt that Diodotus is influenced 
by considerations of humanity, as distinguished from mere considerations 
of Athenian advantage, there is no question. But that I think is linked 
up with this strange speech in the very beginning of the speech, the first 
two chapters, where he makes these extraordinary remarks which would lead 
to the consequence that there -should be no freedom of debates, of debate. 
Because you cannot even question the wisdom of your opponent because that 
also destroys his reputation, of course, if you show him up as a fool... 

I will tell you a story which someone has told me once at another 
university. When they discussed in that department the greatest of all 
questions, which are of course questions of appointment. And then there 


were proposals, and people said with great emphasis "this is aft extremely 
able man, brilliant, and so on and so on". 

'-•ut these matters bcc&ui 


didn’t know very much 


ic c; i>, n 


read all the 


literature, but he know one thing—that the judgments of his colleagues 
were of no value whatever. That he knew. Hoi/ what could he do, I mean, 
he couldn’t possiblpy read the stuff written by these geniuses arid all, 
and perhaps they were not available either, and on the other hand he was 
sure that it was a mistake to the judgment of these people lacking judg¬ 
ment, so he hid once something apparently wholely irrational. He just 
expressed loud, he was thinking loud along these lines, look if we get 
this man here whom you recommend so highly, we can no longer question 
raise the question whether he had judgment, because once a man is a member 
of our groups he is presumed to possess judgment. And 66 course he left 
it to someone else, maybe, to draw the inference. But he was not very 
hopeful. In a way it was irrational, because it leads no where, but still, 
it was a forlorn hop® that someone might understand it. 


1 think something of this kind is what Diodo'tuu says. He says in a 
way quite frankly, you lack judgment, you lack judgment and hence one must 
deceive you. . It is an extraordinary statement. I am sura that this 
needs a much more careful analysis than I can give now, but that is a very 
important point. To show you in advance why I insist so much on this 
speech, I have the feeling that this is the only speech in the whole work 
in which this deeper stratum of Thucydidean thought comes to the open»- 
the questioning of the competence of the polis as polis. How is it possible 
to get wise action if the sovereignty is rested in a body which by defin¬ 
ition is not wise? I don’t say that it is by definition unwise, but it is 
not of the essence—the popular assembly doesn’t derive its authority 
from the presumption that it is wise. So by definition it is not wise, it 
may fehppen to be wise, but it is not essentially wise. How can there be 
wisdom^ how can there be wise decisions under these conditions. Vie have 
one case where it was relatively simple, in the case of Pericles, who was 
so highly esteemed, who had an ascendancy, that people did what he said. 

But this is an unusual case, but that is a matter of chance that such a 
thing exists. Ordinarily it does not exist. Ordinarily Cleon has just 
as such chance as Diodotus. What can hd do? He cannot get wise decision 
on wise grounds. K® can get them therefore only on non-wise or unwise 
grounds. And I think that is what he is doing here. I mean, that they 
were legally unjust there was no question about the Mytileaaeans. So he 
drops that as soon as possible. It can only be discussed on grounds of 
expediency. The expe^ency grounds are truly ambiguous as we have seen 
from the beautiful example of—you know sometJames killing solves the problem 
practically, there is no question about it. The true ground of Diodotus 
I’m sure is his gentleness, his mildness. But if he would speak of milanesc 
of compassion, then Cleon had already prempted that T -there are not feelings 
which are permitted in an ^mp^Arial city, that is the road to ruin—so he 
must therefore argue entirely on the expediency ground, and that is a very 
poor gound and it shows in the poor character of his argument. I believe 
that is what is happening here. 


There is something else which has to be considered, and that is the 



strange re-evalua.tion of ancient times. Capital punishment increases with 
the progress of citiMzation, he says,—by the way there is something true 
to that; you know what happened in the old Germanic tribes; what you had 
to do in the case of murder was to pay the wehrgolt , the monetary 
compensation for the life of the murdered man. That the pnr.islir.ient of 
murder was taken over by the political authority is not a thing which 
existed at the beginning, but still, it is surely anesastgeration. The 
problem, it seems to me, which comes up here for the first time, and as 
far as I can see for the only time in the book, is this, which we know 
well from Aristotle. The point of view which Thucydides expresses through¬ 
out, especially in the archaeology, but also elsewhere, the notion of 
progress, the progress of art, the progress of the arts. A progress— 
and that is understood by a more simple doctrine—also a progression gentle¬ 
ness. I advise you to read the speech of Ptotagoras in Plato*s Republic 
where Protagoras says to Socrates, well, you are a baby in the woods, 
you look down on our iontemporary technical civilisation, you should see 
some real savages. Then you would bo glad to live 'in the city of Athens 
with its beautiful law-courts and police. 

Socrates was not so sure that the progress of the arts is a progress 
in humanity, a progress in mildness, as Thucydides probably would callrit. 
This stratum, it seems to me, this critique of the’ belief in the arts as 
sufficient,.comes out here for the first and I believe only time. I am 
myself very far from satisfied with what I have said about this.- By the 
way, another parallel occurs to me to the Diodotus speech, and that is 
Plato*s Apology of Socrates. When Socrates describes there—he has to 
defend himself against the accusationy-you know, of impiety—and then he 
makes a distinction between the present accusers, three individuals, and 
the first accuser, a large group of people who cannot be narked, because 
there are so many, and who are r ©sponsible ultimately for the present 
accusation. And if you think about it, you see the old accusers are the 
polls of Athens, the demos of Athens. So speaking to his judges, to the 
demos of Athens, he says in a way which they don't see through immediately, 
you are the ones who are responsible for the whole thing^ You know, just 
as Diodotus speaks to the Athenians as if they could be wise men, knowing 
that they could not be that. There will be later on in.this book a 
strange quotation from Horner, the last quotation from Komer, in a way the 
only thing quoted from Komer in the whole book which I Believe has a certain 
connection with this as we shall see later. But as 1 say I am by no means 
satisfied about what I said about this very difficult passage, and I would 
like to hear whether there is any one here who can help clarify it if only 
by, or rather by raising objections to what I have said. 

V 

Question: I would like to submit sane sort of supplasssntary evidence 
for this—if you look ahead to the Nicias and Alcibiades speeches, it is 
possible in the light of what you have said to see Nicias there—xvhat he 
can't do is what Diodotus can do, which is argue a good policy on specious 
grounds. He simply gives the good argument on its own grounds, and of 
course he has no chance at all. And it is nabbed in by the fact 

that in his second speech, when he tries, makes a clumsy—he is too cb- e 
vious to follow it—he is so clumsy that it has exactly the opposite efQct . 
from what he intended it to have. And if you tie that back into Pericles 
again,he said that the person who known what should be done is on no use 


to his city unless he can put it adcross. 

Hr. Strauss: Yes, that is true. 6nly I believe that in Diodotus something 
comes out which does not come out in Pericles. That I believe is the 
case. Let me put it this way. Looking backward to the Periclean speech 
and also forward to the others, I wonder whether Diodotus 1 speech is not 
the only one which is in fact, not explicitly, a plea for mildness, for 
compassion. I believe an element of what I believe to discern in the 
funeral speech of a certain hollowness is the absence of compassion. I 
mean when he speaks SB the fallen soldiers, efid of course to the old parents, 
and so on, well, that is all very correct and so, but it is not the remarks 
of a compassionate man. And then Diodotus probably would not even "s^rve begun 

to speak if he had not sensed and known there is a certain dislike in a 

large part of the Athenian demos of these savage proceedings. But somehow 
a speech was necessary—-otherwise no reversal of the decision. It is, as 

it were, must less important what whs said than that something was said. 

I mean, in other words, here you make a case, however^, poor, for mild pro-, 
ceedings, so that people have something to base their vote on. But, I 
repeit again, it could be very p^oor, the explicit case. Now that is a 
point which I have not yet clarified on my own mind. I think that this 
poor case , the poor case which in itself would simply demand the abolition 
of capital punishment, reflects, nevertheless, the serious point of Diodotus 
or of Thucydides himself, namely, which perhaps one can state as follows: 

That while gentleness does not presuppose Bisdomj-the simple Athenians vho 
saved MytHene wdre not wise menj-the other way around, connection, is 
necessary. Wisdom necessarily issues in gentleness, and that I alwayy sens© 
in Thucydides. Not in spite, but because of the austerely military and 
diplomatic charadter of the story he tells. And if this can be used as a 
proff—-which I doubt very much—-when you look at the sculptures of the 
great men of Athens of the fifth and fourth century, what ybrikes me at any 
rate meat in the sculpture of Thuc ydides is the gentlenss of the expression. 
Much more than in the case of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, to say nothing 
of the peets. That I believe is sd, but this is hard to— 

Question: That woubd explain why his speech takes the form of establishing 
wisdom by counsel as apposed to Cleon’s'., As I remember Cleon’s final 

appeal was to the voice of the people— 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but to the voice of the people as obeying him. Or rather 
this^ way, you are bound by the law, ie. by the decision you made yesterday, 
and I find there is no legal question whatever of a reversal of. this—I 
mean that was legally possible, otherwise the whole argument wouldn’t make 
sense. 

Question: At least Cleon thought he had to gnveigh against speeches, and 
throughout Diodotus restores words as— 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, and especially in that very powerful last sentence to 
this effect, in chapter US. He who deliberates is stronger toward the enemy 
than he who attacks them blindly, you can say, with the strength of deeds. 

No he doesn’t use the word speech, but he implies it in deliberating well^ 
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That is not possible except through speech. Yes, I think we have to take 
up this issue of Diodotus* speech more because of the unsatisfactory 
character of what I said. 

Now then there follows a discussion of the Plataean ajnd—the dis¬ 
cussion vet^iH postpone until next time. , ,, 

t t 

Question: Could I raise a small point? Again this is not a thing... 

My general interest in Nicias in this makes it interesting to me that 
he makes his first appearance here in a little paragraph which has no 
apparent importance at all, which is sort of sandwiched in between the 
affairs of Kytilene and Plataea. You've shown what ar. ugly war it is-* 

Mr. Strauss: In which chapter is that? 

Questioner: ' It is in chapter 5>1, I mean, I wouldn't want t o make too 
much of it, but what are the reasons for putting in this, this little 
episode doesn't tie into anything . 

Mr. Strauss: That is perfectly possible. I had not observed that, but 
it is perfectly possible and you see that is such a difficult thing in 
reading Thucydides that by his committment, his over commitment, he is 
compelled to enumerate all military operations of each summer or winter, 
particularly summer, of course. A p d you know, he has no freedom to, 
the freedom which the poet has, who can only select things which are mean¬ 
ingful. Thucydides has to bring in the meaningless, &hd the irrelevant 
as well, xd-thin limits, of course. And that makes it so very hard to see, 
you know, what is a mere stupid accident, and what is meanr^ul. I 
have observed in the second half of the history that there *is surely a 
clear plan underlying the simple enumeration. Let me put it this way. 

You have here N subsequent things, just as one follows chronologically 
from the other historical accident. I drew up a list— &t was too much 
there, and then I discovered a pattern, you know, but you don't say that 
there is a pattern. 

Questioner: .1-was interested in these too. 


Mr. Strauss: That makes very much sense. There is another point which 
is, I think, generally known, the first mention of Brasidas, scmeftgere in 
the second book, that this is alasady a lifcd of light-motif, which in a way 
announces—no, that is surely the case. 

Let me see here, I have a few remarks about this speech. Perhaps 
I can state it as follows. A genuine superiority of the present to the 
past—you know the superiority of the present to the past is affirmed very 
emphatically by Pericles, and by Thucydides himself in the archeology-- 
a genuine superiority of the present to the past would require that the 
polis have an appreciation of wise and gentle people. And I think thi3 
is, if I understand it correctly, the message of LioSotus* speech—the 
unwisdom of the present-day Athenian demos in the first two chapters, and 
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savagery, the hardly limited savagery, of the modern Athenian/ demos. 

That the Athenians demos is much less savage that the Spartan demos, your 
point, is of course granted, but the thought of Thucydides I think goes 
deeper. The contemporary Athenians are gentelir than the Spartans, and 
this is bhown by the whole story of Plataea on the one hand, and Kytilene 
on the other. I would go a step further—ofi yes, that is a point which 
I forgot to make—when we come to the Plataean discussion, the discussion 
regarding Plataea in the Peloponnesian camp, we will make this observation. 
That the only consideration there, the only consideration on both sides— 
justice. Did the Plataeans commit a crime or did they not. The question 
of- expediency doesn’t arise. In Athens, even Cleon is compelled to bring 
up this more rational consideration as to whether it is advantageous. 

That is, I think, the point. And Diodotus gets the better of Cleonf you 
know, he says all right, then let us really look at it rationally—is it 
wise for our city, find by the way, the other message which it contains, 
but which I have not stressed, but it is very obviouj, is this—that 
foreign relations cannot be the domain of vindictive justice. You know 
the great difficulty on various levels, it.is hard to—first of course the 
absence of a competent judge. This great point—this is not the sphere of— 
that is of course also mentioned in Thucydides, but I think his thought 
is broader and deeper. There is a certain inhumanity which can be involved 
in the notion of let justice be done regardless. Within a limited frame¬ 
work that nay make senoe, but not simply. And from this point of view 
the consideration of advantage is a humanising consideration. It is not 
sufficient, surely not, I think that Diodotus has in mind ultimately that 
it doesn’t become the city of Athens to be such a universal butcher. But 
as a step toward reasonableness, this argument based on expediency is help¬ 
ful. 


Question: You just mentioned in passing while discussing this particular 

passage—you mentioned Homer, and then you didn't say anyfiing about it. 

Mr. Strauss: very short inaudible comment I suggest you read the 
chapter IOI4. , that is the chapter on Homer, and if you/ would really like 
to learn something, I would advise you to draw up the plan—I/mean, well, 
what happens distinctly is this. After the Plataean and Kytilenaana 
affairs are closed t^g/g is a transition to the Corcyraean sedition, you 
know a discnpttion of A civil war did to Greece during this era, 
but after that is through, after chapter 85, a very dull section begins. 

Up to that point the reader of the third book does not haye a dull moment. 
But then it becomes dull. In the second summer they did this, and then 
they did this , and then they did this, and then when you go away and 
make a single enumeration on a piece of pater, a simple and stupid enum¬ 
eration, ultimately a pattern emerges which reinforces the importance of 
this chapter with the Homer quotation. There was one verse quoted in tie 
archaeology, a single verse, but here are 13 verses quoted, and it is one 
of these digressions which do not fit into the severity of the Thucydidean 
procc&dure altogether. 

Question: I was very confused by what you said on capital punishment, 
inaudible..... 

Mr. Strauss: I Tgeg your pardon, you must speak louder. 
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Questioner: In chapter hS —you can thinkg of death being applied in many 
cities for far less crane than this—( in sun: this speaker things the 
punishasnt must fit the crime to be effective.) 

Mr. Strauss: inaudible But still, if the electric chair threatens them— 
unless it is dons by do many that the physical impossibility—we don’t 
have enough executioners— , 

Questioner: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss; Mo, no, however many jjurders may be committed—only a small 
part of the population commits murder, and the same applies to cities. 

Let us assume that betraying and desertion are not capital crimes, then 
they all might desert Athens. But if an example is made of Kytilene, that 
is Cleon’s calculation, it does hit them, and they know, and they won’t do 
it any more. If we are mild then they are always a serious threat 
—inaudible. 


Questioner: inaudible ..and what you would be doling in the city is 

providing a very harsh penalty for a lighter crime, a crime even lighter 
than this, which is a bad thing to do, bedause the lighter crimes are more 
likely to be committed than the greater drimes, and that onoe that people 
do commit the lighter—I mean just because a man takes a can out of a 
food store doesn't mean that he is going to commit further criminal acts. 
But if, if the maximum penalty already could be imagined for him in spite 
of the levity of his action, doesn't he take captial punishment more 
lightly. 

Mr* Strauss: You mean inflation. 

Questioner: There is no incentive not to do worse deeds — 

Mr. Strauss: I don’t know quite vrhat you mean, because if he is caught 
that is the end of all such calculation, so that the inflation of capital 
purdshsont means that they are not in fact punishible, only then would 
the consequence follow. That is not what I believe what Diodotus wanted. 
Perhaps we can take it up some other time. 




Lecture ?, January 2k, 1962 
Book III, Chapters 52-115 


You raised very many important questions, and some of thorn are simply 
beyond my competence because I have not seen these points as clearly 
as you have seen them. Now let me take up a few points. You rightly 
stressed the fear the Athenians commanders had in the case of a failure. 

A n d this is surely a point. No such fear existed in the minds of the 
Spartan commanders. There is a chapter in Machiavelli’s Discourses, the 
first book, I think, where he speaks about this question and of how 
sensible the Romans were in this matter. You know the famous stcry of 
Varro after the battle of Cannae, the greatest defeat that the Romans 
had ever incurred, and the Roman Senate goes to greet Varro, the defeated 
commander, thanking 'him that he had not despaired of the battle. That 
was Roman and vice. Machiavelli adds, if you add to the many worries of 
the commander still the worry of his own safety, how can you expect him 
to act wisely? And surely Thucydides gives much material in regards to 
this question. 

You also brought out very well the question of a war of alliance, 
you know, does the ally wish you to win completely. And the Trachinians 
were afraid that if the Athenians would win too much they would become 
too powerful. This is also I think an important chapter in judging fairly 
of Demosthenes. You saw very well that Demosthenes is regarded by Thucydides 
very highlyj I would say that I think'that he is the greatest favorite of 
Thucydides. There is no one whom I think he liked as much as a person 
as he did Demosthenes, and that come already out of this section, and 
more the next time. You also saw clearly the difference between the two 
Athenian commanders in Corcyra, Nicostratus and Eurymedon, and I think 
it is absolutely sound what you said there. 

But what you said about the lack of wisdom of Athenian military rolicy 
did r*r>t entirely convince me. A>r example, tiw »uo h _.»■ ~ til.. 

*.c „io*. 1; or««i' £aVw fl-taea—could they do it? I mean, is not 

the premise of the whole argument that in any land battle there in Attica 
and Boeotia the Athenians would be hopelessly outnumbered by the Spartans- 
Theban combination. And I believe that they couldn’t do anything about 
it at that time. 

Now what is the over-all situation if we try to make it as simple 
as we can. The Athenians are rather helpless against their enemies if 
the navy is not crucial. Now in the imediate neighborhood of Athnan§, 
including Boeotia, of course, the navy could not be of any help. Their 
great strength was of course that Athens could not be taken by the enemies 
I mean-, you could almost say that the walls of Athens are as good as the 
channel was for Britain. Well, occasionally it is said that Athens is in 
a way an island, and the island here is created not by a ditch, but by 
a wall. This was the clear point. 



The politically defensive policy of Athens was of ccntree compatible -tith 
strategically cffencArs moves. The situation reminds a bit of Britain— 

I can't help thinking of that—in the Second World War, the unassailable 
British Isles, and then, say Fpypt as a base very far away, but from which 
moves could be made against the sfefS underbelly and Naupactus in the west 
of Greece, a port, yfj/tp fulfilled a function which could be compared with 
that of Egypt in the Second World War, or is this entirely misleading. 

I mean, in Naupactus they could always count on their navy and Naupactus 
was also unassailable and from there they could create quite a few dis¬ 
turbances in central Greece, and even in the northern part of the Pelopon- 
nesis. 


I mean, I do not see as clearly as you did that the Athenians’ over-all 
military policy was so inept. In individual measure, surely, but what 
could the Athenians do except to annoy the Spartans as much by all kinds 
of half-naval operations as the Spartans annoyed them by the invasions 
of Attica? And that is proved then in the fourth book, when Demosthenes 
biggest success cones in Pylus^or Sphacteria, then that suffices for 
bringing the Spartans down. You know thejr had to probe in various places— 
where would they get local success which would bring the Spartans down, 
which would make the Spartans willing to make peace on the basis of the 
pre-war status quo. That was, I think, the Athenian problem. It took 
some time in which to do it. The Spartans made surely many mistakes, for 
example in Kytilene ifat slow movements of Aldidas, but on the other hand, 
one can very well doubt even if Alcidas had been a superior general whether 
they could have kept Mytilene, given the Athenian navy. 

But you were not speaking of the mistakes of the Spartans as much 
as the mistakes of the Athenians. I mean, I do not see such gross blunders? 
in Plataea one could say that the Athenians should have evacuated these 
poor fellows much eallir, but that would be a move dictated by humanity, 
but it was not helpful to keep the Peloponnesians employed so long in the 
siege of Plataea is another matter. Now what would you say to these points? 

Speakkrr I didn't mean so much the military ineptness in the sense of 
probing, as you pay, or going to the Peloponnesis to bother them, I meant 
more — 

Mr. Strauss: I mean, even probing also with a view to—may have some 
success, possibly due ultimately to the naval preponderance of Athens, 
which TOUld make the Spartans willing to end the war. Athens, according 
to Pericles' program, had no interest—I mean he doesn't even plan to 
defeat Sparta militarily, to bring her down to her^ knees, the only thing 
she wanted was to make the Spartans tired of the war and willing to leave 
the Athenian empire with all the frills as it was prior to the war. The 
Spartans were under compulsion to bring Athens down, and that they c culd 
not do because they could not take Athens from the land side, and surely 
they could not defeat the Athenian navy. I mean, what they did in Attica 
was ultimately strategically of the same kind as the famous attacks on 
the western front in the First World War. Ybu know, you run and run ar.d 
create all kinds of damage , but strategically the situation is not effectiv 



because the Athenians had written off their countryside from the very- 
beginning. It mean great suffering for individuals, but that was included 
in the original plan; or am I wrong, and were there really serious Athenian 
military mistakes. The Political mistake was brought out very well by 
you, and that is that a general should not be in this awkward position 
that he has to fear to be hanged if he makes a mistake. Demosthnnes did 
make a mistake, granted— 

Speaker: I think when I was talking about Demosthenes I said that the 
mistakes he made were not strictly on the military level, but what I 
meant' tras that in the first battle, after the first battle he stays in 
Naupactus, he doesn’t go back to Athens, he was afraid what the A the Mans 
would do to him- 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is a very important question*- 

Speaker: —then when Eurylochus came in with, I think, three thousand 
men at arms of the Peloponnesian confederates and were |oing to take up 
with the Aetolians, he appeals to the Acarnanians to help him with the 
warp-Demosthenes did—and if they hadn't helped him—Thucydides said 
that he hadrauciirouble getting them to help him anyway because he didn't 
go against the Leucadians in the first war, so they were mad at him, and 
if he hadn't got the Acarnanians to help him, and he hadn't been protected 
in Naupactus, then he probably— 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but he knew that the Acarnanians, however, mad then might 
have been for his failure to follow their advice, were sufficiently stirred 
up. They didn't wish the Spartans to get Naupactus; I mean you-could 
count on that. I think he was not a fool, I think he was somewhat too 
trustful and in addition he lacked knowledge of the terrain, you know, of 
the territory there, and had to depend too much on local information that 
was not necessarily trustworthy*-Bemosthenes. 

Speatkks: . Ee did make a military mistake though in not waiting for the 
Locrians—- • 

Mr. Strauss: 'Obeying and trusting the Nessenians—inaudible—- 

But we were speaking now of the.over-all military policy of the Athenians. 

Question: What about Thucydides' own judgment in the famous paragraph 
65 of the second book where he describes Pericles* recommendations; namely, 
due to the fact of the probing, and given the navy, they should w ithdraw * 
from the land to the seaj and then he says after that they did contrarv 
to this in law. 

Mr. Strauss:' Yes, yes, but then you— 

Questioner: I say that it isn't clear from the individual incidents that 

they did contrary to this — 

Mr..Strauss: Yes, because minor mistakes were of course committed on beth 
sides. No but that is a very—as all Thucydidean judgments, you know these 


over-all judgments which we us® as our guide-posts, all of them, are 

much much more obscure than they appear at first sight. Now when you 
read chapter 65 you have first the impression that they simply made plunders 
and of course the only thing that appears as the transgression of Pericles* 
policy is the Sicilian expedition. I mean, that was clearly against 
Pericles* notion. And then Thucydides goes on to show that the Sicilian 
expedition could have been successful, I.e. Pericles was unduj^ly cautious. 

And then he brings out as his formula for what was wrong, not that the 
Athenians became too expansionist for war, but that the successors of 
Pericles were too much concerned with their private good, as distinguished 
•from the public good. Now this is, of course, a very general formula, and 
it needs a lot of elaboration. 

Now if we apply it to the most important case, the Sicilian expedition, 
and there it refers primarily to the story of Alcibiades. The implication 
if Thucydides* judgment in 265 being that Alcibiades'conception of the 
Sicilian expedition was militarily sound. But it could work only if in 
fact Alcibiades had been the commander, and the mistake of the Athenians 
waste recall Alcibiades. Thucydidescbes not go into the question here was 
Alcibiades guilty of impiety, of which he was accused. But he was sure 
that Alcibiades was not recalled because of his impiety, but because of 
his political enemies, who used that—his true or alleged crimes—in order 
to ruin Alcibiades. And now in another way, I think we would have to start 
from this fact that again what Thucydides says in his explicit judgment on 
Pericles, Pericles was in fact the monarchical ruler of Athens—but of 
course not in law. After Pericles, the democracy existed both in law and 
in fact, and democracy is not good for this kind of policy. I think that 
is the implication, confirmed by his statement in book eight that Athens 
had the best coniituition in IfLl when it was, or became a qualified democracy. 
And I think this particular point which was brought out by our speaker to¬ 
day is connected with that—the lack of trust and responsibility, of trust 
in and general responsibility to the military commanders. The Spartans 
made all kinds of mistakes, but they did not, the commanders had not to be 
afraid of being hanged to the lamp-post. 

In another sense, Thucydides* judgements are abreviations, are extremely 
laconic, and need a very long commentary. One could say that they are as 
hllpful as they are also misleading, if you do not take in the whole—we 
haveto take up this question more fully later. 

There was one more point in the speakers’ paper which I would like to 
take up now. You made some remarks about that Plataeans’ speech and if 
I understood you correctly, you counted everyiiing—that is always helpful— 
did you count in Greek or in E n glish? 

Speaker: In English. 

Nr. Strauss: That is of course no good. I mean, it is provisionally useful, 
but it cannot be taken as evidence. But let us disregard it. The main 
point is—Hobbes simply doesn't translate literally enough, therefore you 
can’t do that—if I understood you correctly, you said that in this debate, 
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in this discussion, about the fate of the Plataeans the basic premise 
is that justice means to be a good Greek—isn't that what you said? 

I mean, he who betrayed the Greeks is a criminal; he who helps the 
Greeks is a good man, a just man. But the Spartans by helping the Athen¬ 
ians, the enemy of the Greeks, are sinners. Isn't this what you meant? 

Speaker: I didn't say that - 

Mr. Strauss: But didn't you mean that? 

Speaker: Sort of— 

Mr. Strauss: But whuld you disagree? 

Speaker: No, not 

Mr. Strauss: I see, inoothe# words, you only— 

Speaker: I agree, but I didn't say that. 

Mr. Strauss: Oh I see, all right; then we don't have to argue out—perhaps 
I am an older hand at such matters and can state it more ruthlessly. Ibu 
know, that is indeed true, that one can say. And that is connected with 
a very interesting question in the work as a whole, book two, chapters 8-9, 
where Thucydides says that the Athenians were universally hated, and the 
Spartan slogan was "liberate the Greeks from the tyrant city", do you 
remember that? Now that is a very difficult passage because if that is 
the formula for the war, well, why does not- Thucydides bring it up when 
he discusses the war cause in book one? He speaks of all kind of causes, 
but not of the fact that it is a warcof liberation, in other words a kind 
of new Persian War—at that time the Nedes were the enemy, and now it is 
Athens. And Thucydides seems to say this without any qualification, and 
there is one staking thing, this remark, one of these explicit remarks, one 
of the few explicit remarks in Thucydides, which would be helpful as a 
beacon for the whole thing—because if this was true, and that.Athens was 
the billian, then of course imperialism,’ as we call it conveniently, is 
wicked in itself, because Athens became the tyyant city by virtue of im¬ 
perialism. And that would fit beautifully in that pro-Sparta scheme which 
a former speaker and I enjoy so muc^. You know, the moderate Sparta- 
moderate both in her domestic and her foreign policy—versus the immoder¬ 
ate Athens, immoderate both domestically dhd^in her foreign policy. 

Ur.fortunepijrly for this beautiful picture, this remark of Thucydides 
about the war of liberation occurs in the context of the first story of 
Flataea, namely of the Thebans flagrant breach of peace and of the treaty 
by attacking Plataea in the midst of peace—remember that— 

and there is a shocking contrast between this glamorous picture of the 
Spartan cause and the arid, bitter—if one looke up the passage a gain 
as I did this morning, one sees, as I might have seen, but not sufficiently, 
is that Thucydides literally says—well, the Athenians were universally 
hated, that is clear, adding "especially since the Spartans proclaimed 
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aloxid that they, the Spartans, were liberating Greece, Y 0 u know, that the 
Spartan war slogan, Thucydides doesn't say anything about it 3 that has . 
infinite consequences,. It has the consequence, of course,also that 
Thucydides might not agree, not only with the Spartan judgment, but also 
with their criticism of imperialism as such, which one would otherwise 
find. The picture is much more complicated. I cannot go into that now, 
but only this simple word—Athenian/ impirialism was not a bit more un¬ 
just than Sparta’s defensive policy. Sparta was not just in being so 
relatively peaceful. Sparta had a stone at her leg, if you understand 
this simple similie, being that the Spartans had done thMr crooked things 
centuries ago by subjugating the Mycenaeans, you know, and they had their 
troubles—they could not engage in wars because they had a powerful subject 
population. That was the reason for their caution in foreign affairs. 

It is a problem which you can compare, by the way, I don't remember an 
exact modern parallel, but a partial parallel, is why the Germans, especially 
the Prussians' policy was in favor with good relations with Russia, I mean 
the old Russia. Because there was a Polish question. That was B ismarH's 
very awkward situation—what could we gain in defeating Russia: Additional 
polish territory, additional troubles for Prussia. And for Eussia in a 
way the same problem exists in the other way because the bordering provinces . 
of Prussia which she would easily conqueror, or might have conquerored, 
would also have been polish. So that, in other words, Sparta’s foreign 
policy looks much more just than it was. That the tfcrue difference concerns 
not the foreign policy, but the inner order which we shall speak of a little 
bit later. 

So, I am glad we agree on the Plataean speech. Here, I think, consent 
or assent is of great value. Now the first thing I have to d o is to rectify 
a defect rather than an error of my disposition last time. Although it 
will cost you about ten minutes, I will briefly speak about the Diodotus 
speech. You remember it was so unsatisfying what I said last time. I 
will speak first about chapter i |2 in book three, and I shall try to do what 
I did last time with the Mytilenaean speech, namely, developing the implications 
which are not stated, but which must be developed so.-that one understands 
the logic. 

He makes the remark there in chapter lj.2 that the one whose proposal 
is defeated acquires the repdation of unintelligence. The context is this. 

That happens anyway, and therefore one must not say that the enemy, I mean, 
the opponent, is bright, i.e. dishonest. That can be avoided, this add¬ 
itional thing. What cannot be avoided is that he whose proposal is defeated 
will acquire the reputation of lack of intelligence. Now what is the im¬ 
plication of that? The popular assembly is assumed to be wise. He who 
fails to get the vote must be presumed to be unwise. That is the premise. 

In accordinace with this, he uses later on in the same chapter the following 
opposition: The man who advises well is opposed to him who docs.not get 
the vote. The man who does not get the vote is the man who advises ill, 
a necessary consequence df you take the logic of democracy strictly—that 
the sovereign people are competent to judge what is wise. But the difficulty 
here is this. Every member of the demos has the fight to speak in the 
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assembly, naturally, hence no speaker must be regarded as unwise, even 
if his proposals are always defeated—do you see the necessity? Also, 
forthe same reason, since they are all regarded as equal, no one must 
be regarded as corrupt, because if esyone is regarded ss corrupt, what 
is true of one is true of all. There must be a presumption of universal 
wisdom and honesty. And t he difficulty is indicated by the fact that 
Diodotus in his passionate demand no one's character must be assies-HrAted 
as we^would say today, is compelled to assassinate the character of Cleon, 
To suggest that Diodotus may very well have been corrupt. Every member 
of the assembly must be assumed to be competent and honest, for since they 
are equal, what is ttrue of one is true of all. This equality must not be 
rendered ineffective by the respect for wisdom, i.e. popularity, or dis¬ 
grace for folly, i.e. unpopularity. Nor by popularity and unpopularity I 
mean now the vote whether your proposal is accepted or not. 


That is the situation in a democracy in strict logic. In chapter 13. 
"The Athenian practice, "he says, "does not live up to these demands'.' for 
two reasons. First, if someone is thought to say the best, yet is suspected 
of bang bribed, we do not accept his sound advice. Two: We inconsiderately 
reject good things that openly, frankly—Here Hobbes' translation is ser¬ 
iously in error, he says "suddenly" in stead of "openly"; that simply doesn't 
make sense. How what does he mean bjr that? The fiction on which we act 
in a democracy that all are counted—you must not forget that this is a 
direct democracy, in a modern democracy you don't have to say that all 
citizens are wise and just, but you must make a corresponding assumption 
regarding the representatives of the people.- 

S3) you replace the popular assembly by the parliament and then you see at 
least the modern equivalent of the problem. ; 

The fiction on which we act—that all are competent and just—is of 
course untenable. We know that not all speakers are honest. That net all 
speakers are wise is less important, for we somehow feel that we, the common 
people, that we are not the best judges of wisdom. In fact we suspect all 
speakers, somehow, abepecialin a way it is a special group. 

The famous question of Sorel, you know against the Parliamentarian s as 
distinguished from the people themselves. We suspect all politicians— 
that simple word would help. We assume in all cases that the speaker 
mesr. s something different from what he says. He says that he means the 
common good, but we believe that he is acting only on his own interest. 

Again, not such a far-fetched proposition—we learn this everyday in sod &1 
science i gather. Thus we compell all speakers to speak dishonestly. 

That is precisely what it means, in chater ii3- W r e comp w ell all speakers 
to assert things which they do not believe. 

Now it is clear that this conclusion follows directly from the de¬ 
ficient wisdom of the assembly. If the assembly is of deficient wisdom, 
it cannot accept wise proposals as wise, it can only accept wise proposals 
in the guise of folly, and that means one must lie to them. Yet, in fact 
only a small part of the assembly are speakers in it. The speakers are 
more intelligent than the non-speakers—that is generally speaking—they 
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are compelled to be, for they can be held accountable, whereas the non- 
speakers merely vote, and cannot'be held accountable. It is very simple. 
Someone makes a proposal for war; the proposal is accepted with enthusiasm. 

The war goes wrong; will the sovereign people be accused? Of course not— 
it is the guy who malie the proposal. These are the thoughts which he 
develops in the first two chapters. 

And then he goesfinto the substantive issue,and I will only give 
the beginning. I shall disregard the question of justice, whether we 
justly can butcher the Kytilenaeans, I shall limit myself to the question 
of our advantage alone. But this all must be^understood in the light of 
the principles he stated in the preceding chapter.—I cannot propose 
a wise proposal on its own terms; I must propose it in a foSlish guise, 
otherwise it would never go though. For . he argues that if the Mytilenaeans 
have committed a crime it does not yet follow that it is wise to punish 
them capitally. So Cleon, you are right; they are terrible criminals, but 
that does not yet prove that it is wise to butcher them. And now he goes 
on to say, and if they are excusable —he doesn’t follow that up— '/ • 

and if they are excusable—I supply what he suppresses—I would not suggest 
clemency, if clemency were not advantageous to the polis. But he does rot 
develop this; he only expressly says if they are excusable this ©ight not 
be profitable for the polis. He suppresses the conclusion directly follow¬ 
ing from which they are excusable. Now in accordance with what he has 
indicated before, Diodotus does not argue that indiscriminate butchery is 
unworthy of Athens, because that would nob be a thought which would go over, 
but that capital punishment does not deter men. He does not say that it 
does not deter any men, he says it does not deter men—you see, murder is 
a capital crime and how many murders are committed. 

Capital punishment does not deter men from committing crimes; given 
sufficient motive and opportunity men are practically compelled to commit 
crimes. Nature is stronger than law; - physis is stronger than nemos . . . 

And now that was the reason for my disaster last time—I didn’t see it as 
Diodotus saf- it—I saw it from a wrong perspective. Now comes the key 
end event—the passage’s conclusion: But crimes which you are compelled 
to commit are involuntary, and the involuntary crime deserves clemency, as 
Cleon had stated. This sentence here now is stated in chapter Ul—that he 
suppresses. And he states a premise, and he dees not draw the conclusion, 
but somehow as a wise speaker he knows that sometimes people do draw the 
conclusion which is hot stated. That is the reason why he makes this 
otherwise so far-fetched reasoning about capital punishment in general. 

Capital punishment does not help; it is a delusion that it can help, 
and inddee an indestructible delusion. Therefore theye has taken place 
a constant increase in the use of capital punihhment. Pelple see all the 
time that it is no good, but then they heap capital punishment on capital 
punishment. And the implication,of this, as he makes clear, in the olden 
times there were only soft punishments, and the progress of civilization 
consists in a progress in harsh punishments. We can also state it differently 
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firiginally there was only nature, no law; nomos coses afterwards and 

grows and grows and grows, Th® implication: The remote past was more 

gentle than the present. There was, of course, much support for this 

view; the Greeks talked about the age of Cronos, prior to Zcus, which' was that# 

Now remember the beginning of the work. We, the Athenians, are not 
at the peak in every respect; in such a very important respect we are 
rather low; the men in the beginning were suppnior. And now I link it 
up with the argument in chapter b r 2 and 1*3# We are not at the peak, for 
the fundamental difference between the wise and unwise subsists as it has 
always been. The notion of progress—I telescope the thing—the notion 
of progress as developed in the archaeology and in Pericles’ funeral speech, 
implies a progress all around. Sou know when Pericles speaks of Athenian 
individuals, you know there are no good-for-nothings in Athens, there are 
no fools in Athens, remember, they were marvelous fellows-r-that is now 
corrected explicitly only in Diodotus 1 speech. So I/iodotus is in a way 
the man closest to Thucydides’ own speech. 

Then, later on, I cannot go into that, in chapter 1*6 or so, he says 
frankly, after having laid th® foundation, you must never forget the sit¬ 
uation, when Diodotus begins to speak he knows that roughly $Op of the 
population doesn't like the butcher. But that is not enough that they 
don’t like it; there must be a formal vote, and you cannot have a formal 
vets if you do not have a formal proposal and a formal speech. Th© 
quality of the speech, if I may say so, is not as important as the fact that 
the speech is made. The arguments used in this speech are not as important 
as the conclusion which is supported-—the conclusion being don’t butcher 
the Kytilenaeans. On what grounds is not important. He uses the toughest 
ground—it is not clever, it is not Machiavellian, you know. Machiavellian 
enough. Cleon is an emotional sentimentalist. I talk tough—naturally 
I exaggerate it—in chapter U6 he says explicitly one cannot blame a 
free city like Kytileneyf if it revolts. He says it explicitly; in other 
words, he denies, of course, that Athens has a moral right to punish 
Mytilene. That is clear; but that comes up only later. So this only in 
correction of what we discussed last time. 

Question: In the beginning of your discussion of his speech, you point 
out that Athens was a democracy in which every man had the right to speak. 

Not there are some students of 5th century Athens who have said that there 
was sort of an unwritten law that only men of prominent families were 
speakers in the assemblies. ■ ■ 

Mr. Strauss: ' Thera was no law— 

Questioner: It was an unwritten custom. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but Cleon didn’t come from a neble family, anyway— 

Questioner: Isft’t it possible that Cleon was sort of a demagog who let’s 
say, changed this tradition. * 
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Hr. Strauss: Yes, that i s hard to say, but you must never forget there 
is on© point—I mean Thucydides may entirely mislead us regarding Athens, 

1 don’t know, but when we are concerned with understanding Thucydides 1 
thought we must listen to what he says, you know,. Take the extreme 
view—that Thucydides made an entirely imaginative picture, imaginary 
picture of what happened, it would be possible, but surely the fact of 
Cleon 1 s position allows that at least after Pericles—not accepting people 
from the gutter, because Cieonvas a run of the middle class—.but he 
did not belong to the old families. I mean there is no question about 
that. Ar.d that he was not an exception, that this spread in at least this' 
generation, is perfectly clear form what w® know partly from Thucydides 
and partly from Aristophanes. Surely, as Pericles put it in his speech, 
we don’t have to go out, Pericles says that equality mitigated by esteem 
by reverence* That is all we mean. 


Question: I'm not suggesting that only the wise men, only the gentlemen 
could speak in the assembly after Pericles, but I was suggesting that 
only a limited number of men who customarily spoke in the assembly, and 
let’s say that with CleonjKthey became very urasise and very immoderate 
men were alh® to speak, but only a limited number*— 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but the question is—well, but that was really practice 
and not law. But the question with which Diodotus is concerned primarily 
is not the speakers, but the members of the assembly as a whole who vote, 
after all, and they were surely—I mean there was universal sufferage, 
there was no property qualification of any kind. There were very strict 
qualifications regarding citizenship, I mean you had to be the son of a 
citizen father and a citizen mother, and sometimes perhaps a few generations 
there were certain changes in this respect, it was not easy to become an 
Athenian citizen. But among the born citizens, no qualifications. Even . 
some there were, but I think they applied only'to office, to eledticn to 
office. You had to prove that you had not deserted, never been a deserter, 
—what were the three things--that you had taken care of the graves of 
your parents and ancestor^, and that you had paid your taxes. I mean, 
that was the preliminary—hhw did they call it—qualification that Was 
required... There was no property qualification. 

But the main point is that Cleon doesn't speak of the Speakers^-Diodotus, I 
mean—and Cleon too speaks of the multitude. Ke says that you cannot 
combine democracy with empire because you are too volative, you change 
your mind so often; you cannot have a consistent, far-reaching policy in a 
democracy. That was Cleon’s observation. But that in Cleon's case of 
course only an attempt to get the agreement to the proceedings of the day 
before. 


Question: Would you etstate the last portion about progress and capital 
punishment (sic) I am very confused over it. 

Mr. Strauss: He goes over a variety of subjects— 

Questioner: The relation all the way arouhd so the point hits home. 




Mr. Strauss: Well, all right, then, let us try to make it clear. 

(inaudible) Now T&at were the items: progress, nature—or aaturs and 
punishment, capital punishment, 

, H 

Questioner: And then the last point that you made on the speeches, the 
fact that the ends of the speech --(inaudible'} 

Mr. Strauss: Well, now let me First of all, what does 

progess mean—by the way we may use the word progress without hesitation 
because it is a term occuring in the classical writers. I don’t believe 
it occurs in Thucydides, I don’t know, but it is used by Aristotle and 
Plato, ■ but surely the substance is there 

in Thucydides, and it means primarily a progress of the arts, in the arts, 
progress in intelligence, as one could loosely say. The weakness of the 
ancients of which Thucydides speaks is a weakness not only in power, but 
a weakness in understanding. Homer did not understand that Agam^non made 
this campaign against Troy not because there was an oath of the wooers of 
Helen, but because Agamemnon was the strongest naval potentate of the time, 
you know, this kind of thing. We know. We are no longer under the spell 
of these fables, this is clear. 

Mow there was a school—Aristotle’s Politics , book II—on Hippodanus, 
which said what is good for the other arts is also feood for the political 
art, the legislative art, and therefore there can be a progress in politics, 
in human living together, as well as in the arts proper, we know that. 

And in a way Thucydides seems to suggest the same thingj Pericles surely 
means that in his funeral speech. ’ Now what does such a progress mean—a 
progress inhuman things. And I would say, primarily one would thirife, it 
would fee a progress in gentleness; men are no longer savages. If you 
think this is an invention of mine, read Plato’s Protagoras, 1 think I 
referred to that last time, the speech of Protagoras, where Protagoras says 
to Socrates you should live among these savages, which were brought on the 
stage last year by a comic poet, then you would see how wonderful is the 
nice life in Athens, fehw wonderful these nice Athenians are. So, is this 
point clear? Progress is simultaneously a progress in intelligence and 
in gentleness, a thought which we are thoroughly familiar because since 
three centuries it has been dinned into our ears, and the process is still 
going on. 


Now, we are much more intelligent, we are much more intelligent today, 
the famous story every ten year old boy can do the mathematics, problems 
which required t he genius of Archimedes and Galileo and Fermi 
So wep are more intelligeht—you have heard that. Now what Diodotus says 

f i Lrst pla ^ e is that we ar « not so intelligent—why there are as 
4 fools around now as there were in the past. The indication && that 
ohere may have also been some wise men around in the past. We will com® 

oay that we aon’t use tthe torture any more, they did use the torture, at 
lec^t against slaves. A n d we don’t walk around any more armed—which would 
)5 S ® b ? a bad exampl ® in Chicago—but in Athens worked, you know, 
en Thucydides says look, they walked around heavily armed, and nowVwe 
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go about without guns. Well, some of us do, but we are unwise. And what 
does Diodotus say. Ho says no, wa are less gentlethan the people in the 
past. We use capital punishment on a scale which it was never used be¬ 
fore, and surely not in the olden times. Did I make it relatively clear 
now to you? So there is no progress in wisdom, or to be more cautious, 
there is less of a progress in wisdom than you believe, and than Peribles 
told you, and these is surely less progress in gentleness than you believe. 
That is, I would say, a revision of the shheme used hitherto and especially 
in the introduction by Thucydides himself. That is it. 

If I bring in now your question regarding the speech of Thucydides; 
Thucydides’ speech seems to be in favor of the simple progress of this 
view—-but I mst correct/ myself immediately. When we think of the judg¬ 
ment of Thucydides which he uses as beacons—statements on Sparta in 
book I and book VIII—'they give the prise to Sparta, moderate Sparta. 

That this is not literally true we have heard partly from Thucydides and 
partly from a former speaker. Sparta was not such a prize package, if I 
may use such a vulgar expression, as Thucydides seems to say. But this 
statement, nevertheless, points to something; it reminds us of the fact 
that the praise of Athens must be qualified. This is the minimum that the 
praise of Sparta means. Athens is not so perfect as/ it surely would 
appear to be if we listen only to Pericles' speech, obviously. There is 
a case f or Sparta. I think that the praise of Sparta means somewhat more 
than that—that is the minimum which it means. 

Now the methodic rule—at which I think the questioner vras aiming— 
is this, then, and I think I have stated it before. The explicit judg¬ 
ments of Thucydides—you know, the things which we get straight from t he 
horses motth, and which we would esteem most highly—must be esteemed most 
highly, but they must be interpreted. They are only the opening statements 
of allong argument in which his narrative as well as his speeches by his 
speakers have to be considered also. Then we would finally arrive at the 
true view, the full view of Thucydides. Thucydides' judgments are beginnings, 
we have such beautiful examples, for exapple, in the Kytilenacan affair— 
we have discussed this last time—a judgment on the cruelty of the original 
Athenian decision, judgment on the beastliness of Cleon—perfectly clear. 

Not a word 46 blame for the Spartans and the Thebans at Plataea. That 
doesn't mean that he thought they were flawless, but, as has been mentioned 
before, they were beneath criticism. The Athenians at least deserved 
criticism. 

Question: .. - .inaudible...*, for this argument of Thucydides that when— 

this would be a criticism of Diodotus about progress, but taking the piece 
on Protagoras where he says it. is not as thought we have come to a certain 
state of—-if you want to hse the word--evolution, or better men, that we 
have become cruel. It is not aattai Zens 'gives us political virtte so that 
we can become cruel—that could be what Diodotus is protesting against in 
capital punishment, simply because we ban no have justice— 

Mr. Strauss: I would be at a loss now to say something about what vou 
say about the Protagoras . No. no, but I believe that Protagoras tssruly 


implies that at the beginning there was perfect savagery. 

Questioner: Yes, but he thinks that from perfectly savage origins we 
come td more refined origins, and at the same time— 

Hr. Strauss: —to a more fefined state— 

Question: —to a more refined state, and yet in the beginning there is 
no such thing as capital punishment simply because there is no such thing 
as organised society. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, all right , but it means taking a very—almost like 
Pauces who said I promise to bring you back into the city and then he 
brings him back and has his shot. It was legal, but a shaSp practice. 
vbap^apraotdGpptjl. punishment in the beginning surely, but £cu had killing. 
So, in other words, that doesn’t make life gentle that there are no longer 
law courts. ¥3 are concerned here now not with capital punishment or its 
absence, but with gentleness or severity. And you can have an amazing 
degree of severity without law courts, as you can see every day in Chicago 
in these gang-land killings. 

Questioner: I think the point I’m trying to make is that you can’t have 
organized severity unless a high form of gentleness exists. 

Mr. Strauss: Some form of gentleness—some form. Oh, we have some 
contemporary examples in our present-day woridjyou read every day now about 
inaudible... and other famous stories and that is a well-organized society 
in which there was not much of gentleness there. YOu know, but let us n ot 
go inti that now, and look briefly at the speeahhe regarding Flataea. 

First the speech of the Plataeans. The premise of the Spartans is— 
you knew this attoeious question, they ask each Platacan what did you do 
for Sparta in the present war. Nothing? Head offl That is easy enough. 

It is incredible. If it is a capital crime not to have helped Sparta and 
her allies in the present war, the Plataeans have no hope whatever. But 
in that case the Spartans simply identify the just with what is immediately 
profitable to the Spartans, i.e. they abandon every claim to justice, every 
claim to be judges. The Plataeans reply that not to halp enemies is not 
an unjust act, of course not, nor is it an unjust act not to betray their 
allies, Athenians allies. They refer then very impressively to their merit 
in the Persian War, where they were allied with the Greeks against the Mode 
and the Thebans at that timd were the traitors, they were sided with the 
Persian king against the Greeks, and the Thebans have no# the nerve to 
play up their Greek patriocy. And the action against the Thebans in the 
beginning of this present war was according to the law established for all, 
P s t hey say, chapter 56 , namely that it is legitimate to repell force by 
force. The Thebans attacked them in peace— 

Question; Don’t the Plataeans find awkward their slaying— 

Mr. Strauss: Of course the Plataeans committed one severe crime, as you 



point out—they slew the 180 Theban prisoners, and that is of course 
a difficulty because now they are in the same boat, T^ey say we surrend¬ 
ered with our hands upheld, i.e. cannot justly be killed according to 
the law of the Greeks. And that is of course awkward because they did 
the same thing. That is their weak spot—however.,, just they may have 
been. And the interesting thing is this, were the Thebans not so par¬ 
ticularly vicious and vengeful to the Plataeans because of this atrocity, 
that we must consider, you know, perhaps the Thebans would hot have been 
that nasty if the Plataeans had kept their own part of the bargain and 
left the Theban^ prisoners alive. We do^/not know that. It is not such 
a very simple case. 

Now, a few words about the Theban speech. Now the Thebans are from 
one poiht of view a very terrible sport, but you can rightly say that was 
ancient history because the Plataeans reminded everyone present of the 
abominable, disgraceful actions of the Thebans during the Persian War , 
when the Thebans sided with the Persian king. They have of course a 
ready answer—that was not we, or us, that was those bad oligarchs who 
ruled Thebes at that time, a distinction you will remember perhaps from 
the third book, the beginning of the third book of the Politics . So 
the first thing the Thebans must do is defend their Medizing, i.e. their 
fighting with the Kedds in the Persian War. And then they bring forth 
their charge against the Plataeans. The Plataeans have done wrong too, 
they have done wrong to the Greeks, and hence deserve punishment. And 
this applies of course still more to the Athenians and to all other allies, 
allies of the Athenians; because Athens is the public enemy of Greece, 
everyone allied with Athens is a public enemy of the Greeks. 

Now, they point out quite justly the clear crime of the Plataeans 
which consisted in the slaying of the 180 Theban prisoners. The emphasis 
is all the time on the justice of the capital punishment of the Plataeans. 
Theii own merits, the Plataeans* own merits would only aggravate the crime, 
and hence the punishment. The principle: tit for tat. Their punishment 
is even smaller than the crime; in other words they would have to have 
special embellishments like drawing and quartering, or whatever it might 
be, in order to get what they want. There is no attempt made to show that 
it is profitable to kill the Plataeans. That I think we must consider. 

Question: I find rather surprising that the Thebans would advance the 
argument that the democracy could not take the responsibility for the 
actions of an oligarchy.in a war in which the general picture by and large 
was that the Spartans were in the theater of the oligarchy. 

Mr. Strauss: That can easily be corrected. The Thebans a re clever enough 
to take care of that. They say there are two kinds of regimes which are 
respected, and they are democracy and oligarchy. In both cases there is 
some principle of justice. But That we had at that time was the, rule of 
a tiny clique of an oligarchy, they use a different term ...(G)... 
which is a kind of a tyranny of a few families. Oligarchy is still a body 
of people {(inaudible.) 




Now this is I think the key theme of the third book, if I may say so. 

Hytilene and Plataea as exemplifying Athens and Sparta. The Spartans 
or Peloponnesians do not raise the question of advantage—is it advan¬ 
tageous to kill the Plataeans at all, but the Athenians do, even Cleon 
does. Th® Athenian view of punishment, even Cleon's, is more rational 
than the Peloponnesians'. Killing, at least this kind of killing, must 
serve a purpose, it cannot be mere revenge. And what is done in Plataea 
is mere revenge. The purpose of killing cannot be taken for granted in 
matters*of such gravity, so that you can simply say "crime-punishment". 

We have to consider whether it is wise to punish, at least in political 
cases. This implies—forgive me for drawing this obvious conclusion— 
the Athenians are gentler than the Spartans, to say nothing of the Thebans. 
And the obvious confirmation of that is that there is not a single voice 
raised on behalf of the Plataeans in the Peloponnesian canp, whereas there 
is a very powerful voice raised on behalf of the Mytilenaeans in the 
Athenian^ camp. 

And Thucydides himself recalls his own judgment very simply in 
chapter 68. "The Spartans gave in to the Thebans with a view to thidr 
own profit." In other words, it had absolutely nothing to do with justice. 
Although there was a crime committed by Plataea in killing these 180 
prisoner, but they were not killed for that. 

N ow we have seen the remarkable exqmple of Spartan gentleness in 
book one, you remember where they behaved so decently to the Myceneans 
after the capture of Ithome. That is also important. Why did they do 
that? Because t here was an oracle telling them that the suppliant of 
Zeus of Ithome must be spared. The application to Athens—the Athenians 
did not need oracles in order to spare the Mytilenaeans. That its also 
important for what follows. 

Now the next great, story is the story of the revolt at Corcyra, and 
a terrible civil war with all the refinements of the same. It should be 
noted that the nastiness was started by the upper classj the demos was as 
well included, but it was in reaction. The original beasUiness was with 
the upper class, Thucydides makes this quite clear. This reminds me of 
a passage in Aristotle's Athenian Constitution which deserves very much 
consideration, especially in view of the fact that a certain "anti-democratic 
prdjudice" is taken for granted when we read Plato or Aristotle. In the 
Constitution of Athens when he speaks of the conduct of the demos after 
the expulsion of the thirty tyrants, in ii03, Aristdtle speaks of "the 
customary good-naturedness of the common people? a remarkable statement. 

It could be ironical, but I don't believe it is. Here, surely, in dorcyra, 
however beastly the demos was it acted dn pr'ovokation. Now tfche Corcyraean 
revolt discusses sedition, is explicitly described again as a motion. 
....inaudible... It brings about the preponderance of com¬ 

pulsion, necessity, which c w ompel men^ to do things they dislike. I 
suggested on an earlier occasion there is a certain kinship between motion 
and necessity, versus rest, freedom, kinesis or whatever you might 
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• provisionally call it. It makes most men worse, he doesn't say all men. 

• And then there comes in chapter 82 this famous pan sage about the change 
■ of the customary meaning of words—a passage of infinite importance for 

the understanding of Thucydides, because it shows you so simply his 
"system of values" in the most straight-forward way you can imagine. Now 
4 . what happens in such a decay? A depreciation of moderation, and a boosting 

A of daring, and of course of brutality, greed and insincerity. But these 
key words we remember from the Spartan-Athens antithesis. Sparta—mod¬ 
eration, Athens—daring. And Thucydides speaks here clearly more on the 
side of moderation than on the side of daring. In this context there is 
the only mention in the whole work of divine law, divine law, and piety, 

• if these two have any importance. The cause of the whole thing is greed— 
the desire to have more—and love of honor, love of superiority, of being 
recognized as superior. 

’ f, 
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The -next' net result is by the way very interesting—the victory 

• • of sheas brutality even over the lowest kind of cleverness. Shea® brutality. 

It is a beautiful picture of what happens in such situations, but we can 

• only refer here 6 b one key point. The principles to which Thucydides 

• here appeals as authoritative—moderation and so on, the law, and so on— 
clearly decide on the basis of evidence given by him in favor of Sparta 

' against Athens,—not of Sparta as she behaved and against Athens as she 

behaved—but in favor of Sparta as what she meant to be or claimed to be, 

. and against Athens as she claimed to be. Athens claimed not to be the 
city of moderation, but the city of daring, and so on. And therefore 
w • it seems to settle the case in favor of a former speaker who defended 

Sparta and myself. But I must‘make one objection. These principles are 
' stated here by Thucydides- in the context of intra-polis morality, intra- 

• polis, not inter-polis. No conclusion^- it seems to me, can be drawn 

'' without very great caution from these statements regarding foreign policy 

matters (about imperialism and non-imperialism^. that we must be 

very careful. This high morality within the polis could go together with 
; I don't say an imprality, but an absense of morality in foreign relations. - 

• • The polis/. cannot ba a polis if there is not this overaall—if these are 

not the over-all habits of the citizen body. 

* In the sequel, in chapter 88 —by the way we have done infinite inue 
justice to this chapter on stasis in Corcyra, but we must make some selection. 
In this whole connection, I can mention this only, in chapter 87 he speaks 

of the plague and the earthquake, then in chapter 39 there is again some¬ 
thing also about earthquakes, and ihbetween there is a stcry of certain 
happenings in Sicily where he records the myth—you know where there is a 
volcano where the god Hephaestusiis said to do his work in a myth preceded 
and followed by a physiological statement, physiological in the Greek 
sense, dealing with the signs of nature. The phener-rcr. which he des- 
1 ■ ’ cribes in 89 is the opposite of that described in book tw®, chapter 102,5 

• • • here there is an increase in the saa, the sea conquer/fing the land. 

In chapter 389, we had, you remember, an increase in the land over the ssaj 

* ’ • this I mention in passing, but only to indicate/ how present this question 

\ ; of nature always is in Thucydides. 
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In chapter 90 beginning; will you read that please. 


90 , The same summer divers other, as they had several occasions, 
made war in Sicily; so also did the Sicilians amongst themselves 
and the Athenians with their confederates, Dpt I will make 
mention only of such most memorable things as were done either 
bythe confederates there with the Athenians or against the 
Athenians by the enemy. 


But why does he say that? It is very rarely that Thucydides makes such 
remarks about what he mentions and omits—we are already accustomed to 
this. Of course he will not say the irrelevant things, that goes without 
saying. And it is especially strange that this subject Sicily is dropped 
at the end of this chapter and not taken up again until chapter 99, When 
you draw up a list of the subjects of this whole section, beginning with 
chapter 86, you get roughly this order; I read them to you very quickly— 
Athenians in Sicily, plague in Athens, Athenians in Sicily, earthquakes 
etc, Athenians in Sicily, the Athenians in Melos and Boeotia, Spartans in 
Trachinia, Demosthenes in central Greece, Athenians in Sicily, Sparta in 
central Greece, Athenians in Sicily, Athenians purify Delos, Sparta in 
central Greece, Athenians in Sicily, eruption of Aetna. Y c u know there is 
a certain pattern here. Athenians in Sicily again and again. And two 
’broad subjects are repeated—Athenians in Sicily are pepeSfcdd six times, 
natural catastrophies occur in three items. 

If one takes out the chapter on the Athenians in Delos, when the 
Athenians purify Delos, one sees that the Athenians in Sicily occurs only 
in the odd-smmbered things—not in all, but in some odd-number, 1, 3 ; 
and the natural catastrophes would only occur in the even numbers. There 
are other features of the same kind, strange features in this section, I 
will show immediately later what that is. In 93 we find another example 
.of Spartan harsh a nd ignoble conduct—oh yes the story in northern Greece, 
you know when they make settlement near Thessaly, you know, and the whole 
thing fails because of the stupid conduct. 

Question: One can count this repetition also. w The same Summer, about the 

same time","In the same summer" occurs five times. 

Mr. Strauss: That is very common, then you would have to make the complete 
statistics throughout the work—that you couldn’t do on the basis of this 
particular thing. 

Mow then there comes the story of Demosthenes’ rash and hopeful 
attempt and its disastrous end. But Demosthenes is prudent; he does not 
return to Athens after the defeat. He knows what they are going to do to 
him. This remark which our speaker quoted about the quality of the fallen 
Athenian soldiers, you know that this was the elite,qnever did so mary 
first-rate Athenians fall in this war as in this particular battle. I wonder 
whether this does not have to be connected with the funeral speech. These 
men who fell there in central Greece would have been a much, more proper object, 



of a funeral speech than the ones about "which Pericles had spoken. 

Did you not make a remark along these lines in what you said? 

Studdnt addressed: No, it was the speaker in favor of Sparta who made 
that remakk. 

Mr. Strauss: Oh, I T m sorry, yes, of course. I see. 

Question: In introducing the funeral speech, Thudylidedodoesayajrhat 

they continued to observe the prescribed ceremony and that they followed 
this on all the occasions— this was not the only funeral 

4 ’ 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, yes, I know, of oourse not, but I don't think anything 
is said about the transportation of corpses to Athens. 

Now there is a description of Demosthenes which makes very exciting 
reading, but unforttnately we "cannot go into that. In Ihl there is a 
remark that I underlined, I don't know for what reason. Let me see what 
it is. In other words after this splendid victory, of course, Demosthenes 
is sure that it is safe for him to return again—that is the end of this 
particular story. But the true exploit of Demosthenes comes only in 
the next book. 

Question: Is there time to propose a highly speculative question? 

Mr. Strauss: No, because I must bring in, unless we forget this whole • 
issue we discussed b efore. Therefore I must say a few words about the 
remarkable chapter 10ii, which you know disturbs the plan which I have 
indicated before. The story of A then's purification of Delos, of the 
island of Delos. Now here we have the last reference to Homer, the 
only reference to Homer, except for the short reference to Homer in the 
funeral speech which we don't have to count, outside of the archaeology. 
Thucydides goes back here for a moment to the very early history of Creecd. 
The Athenians, we learn, do on a larger scale what the tyyant Peisistratus 
had done before, khAk is also—Peisistratus will come up later—there will 
be the whole story of Peisistratus later on. 

The rule both dying and giving pirth must not take place on the sacred 
island of Delos—they are to be regarded as impure. And there is a con¬ 
nection between that, because on the island of Delos, Apollo, the god of 
Delos, was born. The birth of a god is not an impure act, that is impos¬ 
sible. Now what is that, we will read perhaps a few lines before the 
first quotation. 


There had also in old time been great concourse in Delos 
both of Ionians and of the islanders round about. For they then 
came to see the games, with their wives and children, as the 
Ionians do now the games at Ephesus. There weE likewise 
matches set oof bodily exercises and of music; and the cities did 
severally set forth dances. 'Which things to have been so, is 



principally declared by Homer Ih these verses of his hymn to 
Apollo: 

Now let ns stop here for a moment. So in the olden time Gymnic and 
manic contests and choruses, and this is confirmed by Homer—things of 
the olden times confirmed by the oldest poet. And then,—let us not 
read the verse, but go on afterward. 


T .That there were also matches of music and that men resorted 
thither to contend therein he again maketh manifest in these 
verses of the same hymn. For after he hath spoken of the Delian 
dance of the women, he endeth their praise with these verses, 
wherein also he maketh mention of himself. 


Of himself, then he quotes 8 other verses. He brings out the point that 
in the beginning there is also a music contest, not only a gymnic, or 
gymnastic contest, but also a music contest, i.e. a context in which 
Homer himself could participate, therefore the mention of Homer himself 
is not extraordinary. Now, after the quotation of the verses: 


So much hath Homer witnessed touching the great meeting and 
solemnity celebrated of old in the isle of Delos. And the islanders 
and the Athenians, since that time, have continued still to send 
dancers along with their sacrificers; but the games and things of 
that kind were worn out, as is likely, by adversity till now the 
Athenians restored the games (Mr. Strauss: Not the "gawas”, the 
"game 1 ,* "the contest2) and added the horse race which was not be¬ 
fore. 


I know much too little, and the commentaries which I have occasion to observe 
are silent about it according to a strict rule of commentators religiously 
observed—the rule is this: Be very detailed, and very informative about 
matters which are not terribly important ; but if it is important, a prudent 
silence. You see the point, if we read that, the olden times witnessed by 
Homer are not simply inferioyfr to what happens now. You see, in the begin¬ 
ning you had music, gymnic contests, plus choruses. • And then later the 
contests were dropped, the choruses remained, but the contests were dropue d, 
and then the Athenians restored the contest, he says the contest. Did they 
restore the music contest? I don‘t know, but I would be very anxious to 
know. But surely he changes from this plural to the singular, there can be 
no question of that. I wish I knew someone who knew everything about the 
contests in Delos. And they surelyadd horseraces. You know in the beginning 
of the Republic you also have the horserace. 

So, in other words, it is not quite clear whether the Athenians restored 
the full Homeric splendor or whether they omit the decisive points, the music 
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contest where Homer himself could participate. That is an Interesting 
story. On® commentator, a good older one says this* The first five 
verses prove only tha^ existence of a gymnic contest and choruses, not 
the Musical contest, therefore it is necessary to quote the last eight 
versesj I think that is perfectly correct. But I would add, the last r\ 
verse in which Homer mentions himself for this reason, because the 'V t • 
subject is music contests. There is a passage in Diodorus Siculus -■ - ' 

....inaudible.. 

in book 12, chapter 58, which I had no occasion to look up, it would be 
interesting to see whether he says sometl&ng about the restoration of 
music contests there. 

I think this is a very important chapter and there is a connection 
with the Diodotus stfeyy, a correction of the simple scheme, which, you 
know, Thucydides himself developed in the archaeology which in a rhetorical 
exaggeration is the nerve of the funeral speech-?—the thought we are at the 
top in wisdom and humanity, and which is challenged only by Diodotus, and 
conf&med—a most decisive point—by the seemingly trivial story that in 
tliis particular year the Athenians also sent—Thucydides doesn't say a 
word, by the way, why the purification takes place in this particular case. 
The commentators say, perfectly rightly, that there was a connection with 
the plague, and the kind of action in order to appease Apollo, you know 
in the beginning of the Illiad , who is responsible for that kind of things. 
Thucydides doesn't allude to anything because what he had to say I believe 
was of a different character. 

Now this is an important point which I thought I should not suppress 
under ary circumstance, and this strange thing which I believe Athens to 
have observed regarding Sicily, you know,—that ha constantly interrupts 
the Sicilian—it is really annoying--well, the- story of Sicily is absolutely 
uninteresting, it is not a beautiful story like the capture of Sphacteria ■ 
in the fourth book where you can't stop reading. Bf course Thucydides was 
not such a nasty man as to interrupt it because there was in the meantime 
some little affair in Lesbos or I don't know where, you know. But that is 
very artistically done and I think the thing to which he points by these 
strange proceedings is this judgment which stands out for the simnle reason 
that ycv. don't find such a quote—the only other quotation from Homer is 
in the eighth chapter of the first book where a single terse is quoted. 

Here you have 13. And this is taken from the Homeric hymn to Apollo. 

Today of course people don't believe that it was. written by Apollo, but— 

I wonder in tlio last verse it is said, or Homer says of himself that he 
is of the island of Chios. You know seven sities fought for the honor of 
being the birth town of Homer, and here Chics, on® of the most powerful 
allie3 of Athens, is mentioned. And the Chians later on in the eighth 
book get a very high grade together with the Spartans as the only ones who 
combine moderation with prosperity. Ivdon't know where there is any con¬ 
nection with 7 that, but it is surely a peculiarity. 

Question: Can't one compare this to'Diodotus' speech. Isn't this a re¬ 
turn—you mention the progress in arts, and then you say there is an 
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1 am confused about those things, I just want to state them. Isn't this 
return to nature a return to Homer, or something even prior to Homer. 

Mr. Strauss: Yew, that is a very tempting suggestion which Rtyone -who 
has lived after Homer can completely avoid, you know, when you have this 
nature and law distinction you cannot help saying all right, if law is 
essentially posterior to nature there must have been a time or times when 
there was only .nature, and not yet law—what Hobbes calls a state of 
nature. Now there would be the question whether this is a gentle or a 
cruel state 7 ~savage accqrding to Hobbes and nice according to Locke 
that is-a secondary question. • - • . Why does this question 

not accur in this way in the- older - view? ‘ ‘ 

not 

Why did the ancient thinkers A pose the question in this form—of the state 
of nature in the Hobbes-Lockian sense. Well, it is difficult of course 
to translate the state of nature into Greek, as far as I can see, but 
there would be, of course^ a Greek equivalent, "when men lived according 
to nature,” ”live according to nature"^-that is never said in this form. 

How come? 

Question: Weren't they too close to the barbarians to have ary- illusions 
about what non-political life was? 

Mr. Strauss: . Well, one thing we can say for good old Hobbes—he also had 
no delusions. How did he say it? Nasty, brutish, short, what is the fourth? 
Solitary. When I was in England I saw a public debate among the students 
there, "The Live of a Cambridge Undergraduate is Solitary, Nasty, Brutish 
and Short."That is not the qiestion. Why do they not— 

Question: I have an answer in the rejection—there is no rejedtion of the 
godsj they are all taken as simply presupposed here. A state of nature 
would be a state prior to all nomos, I would say prior to all belief in 
divine things even. . 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but do you have ary reason bo believe that Thucydides 
believed in the gods? 

Questioner: No,-but jfcfoe doesn’t ever say there was a time when—I don't 
know that. 

Mr. Strauss: Well, part of-the reason is I think—it will not be sufficient— 
but all Greek thinkers whom I know and who spoke about this more explicitly 
would deny that this is.the natural state. The natural state of a man is 
the state in which a man leads a truly hgman life. That is not only the 
view of Plato and Aristotle, that would go without saying, but it is the 
view of Lucretius, and say'of the Epicuraean tradition. In other words, 
nature Hobbian view,' whereabit is ; clearest (and in Locks it is not so 

visible,)but it Is also there. • 

In the modern view nature is regarded as something to be fought, something 
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to ba overcome, conquered, or whatever you call it, and that I think the 
Greeks never meant. I mean even those who had those nasty tyrannical 
doctrines like Thrasymachus and Callicles; they both sa^r that life accord¬ 
ing to nature is the life of a tyrant. But how can you live as a tyrant 
without a polls? So, in other words, they would say the natural life 
according to nature in the state of nature is a state which must have 
embodied nemos, because something like nemos is necessary even for a 
tyrannical city, you know. On the contrary, the characteristic of the 
Greek nasty people, if I may say so, what is ordinarily uhderstood by the 
term Spphist, they would understand the st&te of nature as much in political 
terms, if with a different intention, as Plato and Aristotle. Whereas 
nature would_not come into its own where there is no possibility of lording 
it over others and enjoying yourself —inaudible— that cannot be 

done in deserts, or you know in trenches, as Hobbes presents the situaticn. 

In other words, nature is for all Greeks, I would say, until the contrary 
is proved to me, for all Greek thinksrs at least, an indication of some¬ 
thing which is the standard, the standard; what is according to nature is 
desireable, is good. And that is questioned by the moderns, and therefore 
the problem doesn't occur in this form. 

Question: Yes, but what about the additional problem in Thucydides that 
Homer was in the beginning— 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but Homer in the beginning appeared as a beautiful 
example of the weakness of the ancients. His mind was as weak as the 
ancient citjes were politically'-, militarily, and economicIJrlyeak. We 
read all these stories about Helen and the generosity of the Greeks 
going with Agamemnon to- punish this crime against hospitality and this 
kind of thing. Here he appears in a different light, only for a moment, 
but that is very important. And especially since this connection with 
the Diodotus speech which is the first reference—now you must not forget— 
a state of nature is not, I think the association' which would 

occur to me. What Diodotus suggests very superficially, but powerfully, 
when you follow his remark, is the age of Cronos, the age of Cronos, the 
age of gentleness, no punishment. Well, he doesn't go so far; he only says, 
there were softer punishments, hh doesn't say absence of punishment. That 
you can think through easily, but this view—the development from ancient 
times is not simply progress, if I state it as cautiously as I ought—is a 
great corrective not only to the funeral speech, where you get this picture-- 
until the Persian Wars, and perhaps even inclusively;--nothing; and then 
after the Persian War with Themistocles and the empire, and especially in 
the last generation, and still mor© especially, our generation, we are the 
ones who have made possible this glory of Athens, and what greater glory 
c an there be. This is, of course, never said by Thucydides, but it is 
partly suggested by him hn his archaeology, in his introduction. There you 
have also ©mihfcttarhoil thifcVsiuhele a urcgr*ssj.ve mc r r*!'vi*r% vftn ? v'*w 
to the arts that is stated by Thucydides most strongly than by Pericles. 
Hitherto, we must see what we will find later, hitherto I have seen only 
these brief remarks in the Diodotus speech, and this chapter where they 
are relatively near to one another, which indicate a qualification. And 
I beliefe that is a very deep qualification, because again, another general 
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rule, the importance of a pagaage does not consist in the fact that it says 
the same as what is said in innumerable other passages. A single rcmafck 
of this kind can be the enlightening passage. 

Question! This passage confirms the importance of Diodotus in respect &£ 
the notion of progress. Couldn't it be said that he too, in the passage 
on Thucydides' judgment, confirms Diodotus' views on political things 
generally. There is a remarkable correlation between Thucydides' remarks 
in that and Diodotus' remarks. 

Hr. Strauss: You mean in so far as the statsfcmentatSmiht simple principles 
of intra-polis life is stated there are old-fashioned. Is that what you 
mean? 

Questioner: The emphasis upon counsel— 

Mr. Strauss: And also he mentions there and only there the divine law. 

The only praise of piety —inaudible— do not mean 

piety strictly speaking, they mean only, the-what does not run counter to 

divine law. ( (G). means rather the profane as distinguished from 

the holy, but has the sense of meaning of the "permitted", the permitted 
profane, and therefore it has a religious connection. (Greek) clearly 

means worship of the gods. inaudible.. 

The reason why I did not see it because in parts of chapter 32 is something 
with which I am familiar since a very long time and familiarity breeds con¬ 
tempt very wrongly, yop know, w&tr&s only excessive familiarity should breed 
contempt. But you &re quite right. Well, of course we don't know what 
surprises are still in store; we have gone through only book three. 

Question: On this Homer thing—this whole episode sticks right out from 
everything else, it seems to me that it is almost putting—when you read 
that list of the order in which they come—Delos sticks out there as a 
complete contrast to all the other tilings. It is so peaceful and the 
fact that he actually uses a quotation from Homer, by doing this, by using 
the wording of the Homer, he is saying things which he couldn't say in his 
own person because it is like a voice from long ago—peaceful, a very 
peaceful, gracious sort of passage. He couldn't say that himself, and for 
that reason perhaps it is a literary device. Actually quoting the lines 
of Hgmer emphasizes the contrast which this is to the whole of the mess which 
surrounds— 

Mr. Strauss: In other words, do you mean the remdfeBer of peace at Its best. 
Yes, yes, that makes very much sense. But you also found it sticking out. 
Well, one must of course read the complete hymn, the complete hymn, and there 
are some ’'misquotations" of Thucydides, you know, that happens almost always 
on such occasions when one quotes Homeric verses there is in many cases 
some deviation, and the belief that they quote from memory I regard as 
beneath contempt, what is possible, of course,' is that there were different 
readings. That one cannot exclude. But that they should on such solemn 
occasions quote Homer once in such a book, that he should be careless and 




slip-shod there I regard as impossible. But there are some—unfortunately 
I have forgotten it—I had the reference to one verse, verse 33, it had 
something to do in reference to Chios, I do not know what it was. But 
on! would have to study that carefully. 

Now Apollo plays a very great role thrEOg'gcut the beck. Ke was the 
first god mentioned, and if you just look at an index you will see that 
Apollo occurs more times than ary other god. And cf course hie sister 
Artemis, who is not mentioned openly, but she is mentioned as the last 
thing in the whole work. The last sentence being "and then Tissaphernes 
went up to Ephesus to sacrifice to Artemis." The sentence which follows 
in not in the bent manuscripts, that seems© to have been done-/by a- scribe, 
and that is also a-thing which we "iill take up on a better occasion when 
we com® to a discussion of this question. Thucydides ordinarily says at 
the end of a year, this was year number—so the winter came to the end and 
therewith the year number hi "of the war which Thucydides has narrated. And 
this phrase of Thucydides takes a stereotyped form, but "which Thucydides 
has narrated " does not occur in all cases, and one must make complete 
statistics of that, and I think one can also discern a pattern there which 
is of some help. We will come to that when we discuss the second part of 
book four. 

Question: I have a question about the meaning of the sentence in the 
.middle of chapter 8 I 4 .— 

Kr. St raises: You mean in ^81—4>ook three) 

Questioner: Yes, the last sentence on the page. 

hi of.' 

Mr. Strauss: I don't bhatfyour translation. Wait, chapter 381: is universally 
regarded as not by Thucydides) I have no judgment on that. I simply prudently 
■ bow. B u t I am never convinced for this reason because I do not believe 
that the editors consider the possibility that Thucydides' stylistic prin¬ 
ciples are much larger, are not simply exhausted by what a strict grammar 
of early Attic prose would regard as possible or not. I have seen a few 
cases where I venture to set my own judgment against this sort of thing 
because I see that these allegedly meaningless things are meaninful. But 
at any rate, what was the passage. 

Questioner: "And the common course of life being at that time confounded 
in the city, the nature of man, which is wont even ggainst law to do evil, 
gotten now above the law, showed itself with ddlight to b© too weak fer 
passion, too strong for justice, and enemy to all superiority." I wonder 
about this term "nature of ©an"— 

Mr. Strauss: That occurs, does it? "And the nature of man having become 
victorious over the laws? that it says. "She nature of man which is 
accustomed to act uhjustly also against the laws" 

Questioner: This doesn't seem to be consistent with that which we have 
seen from Aristotle and Plato, does it? 
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Mr. Strauss: Why not, I mean, what do you learn from Calliclos, Thrasymachu* 
and such characters. Justice is against nature. Justice is purely con¬ 
ventional; the many weak men band together to protect themselves and 
then they say ”equality”, the equal treatment of all, you know, the justice 
is equality. This is against nature but reasonably effective, but of 
course only on the surface, because what is going on in the individual 
is not controlled by law. And therefore Glaucon's story, if you remember, 
in their hearts everyone wants to get the most, and they are simply mere 
calculation, and nothing else induced man to act justly when seen. But if 
someone is eminently clever and courageous he can get away with murder on 
the largest scale. Of course he must also make some minor concessions to 
what the many think, their opinion, to their strength. Ko, no, that is open. 
I mean the common basis between say Plato or Socrates and the Sophists is: 

We seek the natural good for man. The difference is : Does justice form a 
part of the natural good of loan or not, Socrates saying yes, the Scphists, 
no. Very roughly that is the issue, but the basis is common, that what is 
by nature good for man is the good, is not only not questioned, but pre¬ 
supposed. 

Question: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: No, no but even apart from that could not someone say that 
while nomos somehow enters into the nature of man, and is required by the 
nature of man, yet there is something in man, belonging to his nature, which 
rebels against it—I mean not a corrupted nature, but a—could one not say 
that? 
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Thucydides - 
Lecture vill 
Book : IV, chapters 1-70 

I did not quits understand why you said that Demosthenes deviates from 
the Periclean policy. 

Student: What I meant was this: Whereas Pericles (inaudible) emphasis on 
Lacedaemonian territory, and in the case of Pylus—now in book III he made 
a great effort to try to take Boettia out of the war and it failed, in other 
words. This is what I meant by the shift from the Periclean policy—the 
shift definitely in favor of conquest. 

Kr. Strauss: Yes, that I would question. I mean, it surely took on this form 
through Cleon's policy superimposed on Demosthenes Strategy, but I don’t see 
why the Bemjosthenean strategy is not compatible with the Periclean policy, 
namely to force Sparta to give up her aim to destroy the Athenian empire. 

Now Demosthenes* greatest feat in Pylus led exactly to this consequence. 

Student: But by chance. 

Kr. Strauss: Yes, that I wonder j we will have to take that up. And even if 
by chance, I would say if you grasped at chance offered to you without any- 
offered to you by chance, but you grasped it, then there is some merit in 
that. At any rate Demosthenes succeeded in compelling the Spartans to come ' 
cap in hand to Athens and to call off the war. And that is exactly what 
Pericles wanted. .1 mean whether you do it by an extended landing on Spartan 
soil or by a short raid, that is maybe of some tactical difference but it 
wouldn’t affect the fundamental policy. But let us see it when we come to 
that. 


Now you probably know that the division of the history into books, into 
the eight books, does not necessarily go back to Thucydides. I believe most 
people would even say today that it surely does not go back to Thucydides. 

There was another division ir/db thirteen books as tradition tells us, and wa 
have no right to assume, at ary rate, that this division of the books is of 
Thucydides’ own making. Still it is convenient to make use of this traditional 
division and when we compare book IV, which we begin now, with book III which 
we discussed last week—in book III the big event is the opposition between 
the Plataean affair and the Mytilenean affair, the destruction of the Plataeaps 
by the Spartans and the salvation of the Kytileneans by the Athenians which 
throws light on both cities. 

Now we have a similar parallelism in book IV. There is the story of 
Pylus, the great Athenian success, and then later on in the second half of 
book IV Brasidas* very successful campaign in northern Greece culminating in 
the capture of Amphipolis which is the beggest Spartan success. And the 
result of these two military events is then the peace of Kicias in U21. 

Now the hero in the first part of book IV is clearly Demosthenes, as the 
speaker has seen very well. He has a special position altogether. Let us 
look at chapter 2 toward theend where his special position in Athenian affair? 


is clear ly recognized**--the last sentence of chapter 2, do you have that? 

2. *..To Demosthenese also, who ever since his return out of Acarndaia 
had lived privately, they gave authority, at his own request, to make 
use of the same galleys, if he thought good so to do, about Peloponnesus. 

You see, he is not in command, that is important, he is not in command but 
he^nevertheless has a position of trust. He has a certain kind of discretion 
.Which no one else might' have load at that time,.. 


And now there comes the story which—read the beginning of chapter 3 
to see what we have to think about this chance business. Was Pylus entirely 
a matter of chance? Read that please, the beginning of chapter 3» 

3. As they sailed by the coast of Laconia and had intelligence that the 
Peloponnesian fleet was at Corcyra already, (Mr. Strauss: Let us look 
at the map. Pylus is here; C 0 rcyra, the ally of Athens, is here and 
--inaudible— so it is not very far as the crow flies from Pylus to 
Sparta. Let us go on where we were.) but Demosthenes willed them to ' 
put in first at Pylus, and when they had done what was requisite there, 
then to proceed in their ■gpvare*. (Mr. Strauss: You see, Demosthenes 
intended to land in Pylus. { l asV'ISut the next sentence is where chance 
comes in. Mr. Strauss: But still, if someone gets what he wants— 
what he wants in the first place—by chance, it is surely not altogether 
chance. That was his plan, and only because he didn't have the authority 
he couldn't put it into practice. But then, touche , chance, came- to 
his assistance. Yes, and then they contradicted him—where were you.) 
But whilst they denied to do it, the fleet was driven into Pylus by a 
tempest that then arose by chance. And presently Demosthenes required 
them to fortify the place, alleging that he came with them for no other 
purpose, and showing how there was great store of timber and stone and 
that the place itself was naturally strong and desert, both it and a 
great deal of country about. 

Let us’ stop here one moment. It was by nature strong. Later on in chapter 1* 
when this thought is restated by Thucydides in his own name he states what 
Demosthenes said as an indirect speech. Thucydides says in the last sentence 
of chapter Ij.—can you read that? 

It* ...For the greatest part of the place was strong by nature (Mr. Straus 
No, that's bad. That is a bad translation of Hobbes'; I am sorry to 
say that about that great man. But he says the greatest part of the 
place was itself strong. Now this is a subtlty of no great interest to 
most of you, but I would nevertheless mention that. What is called by 
Demosthenes "by nature strong" is called by Thucydides "is itself strong" 

Now your remember, perhaps, from Plato's language in the Republic a nd many 
other places when he says justice itself, justice itself—the idea of justice. 
That is the nature of justice. There is a beautiful confirmation of that 
from Thucydides. What a thing itself is—that is its nature. I mean, what 
it is especially in contradistinction to what people do of it. The place 
may not be itself strong and then you make it strong by fortifications, yes? 
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Jfhat what a thing is by nature is the thing itself—this trivial thing, X 
believe it has very profound implicitions and I thought I should merely 
bring the fact to your attention that you have it not only in Plato but 
even in Thucydides. And that it is told in connection with Demosthenes, 

I believe is not entirely accidental. At least I do not know a parallel 
to that anywhere else in Thucydides. We will take that up later. 

And now the story as it was told by the speaker. We have to say a word 
about Demosthenes’ speech to his soldiers. The details are very interesting— 
how Demosthenes gets everything he wants although he has no ahhority. But 
he has a certain insistanee and chance, the soldiers get bored and so they 
are willing to do some fortification just in order to get out of their boredom.' 
But these chance things would not have had the effedt if Demosthenes had 
not thought all the time about what he wanted. Now then he makes his spedh 
to "the soldiers in chapter 10. It looks as if Demosthenes has landed his 
men in another dangerous situation, you know, he had a certain gambling 

• quality as we have seen in book III. And Brasidas see^svery well the pointj 
Brasidas is on the other side, but fortunatley Brasidas has no authority. 

You know, Brasidas is the lading Spartan at that time, not in authority but 
in natural gifts, just as Demosthenes is the outstanding Athenian in this 
situation. 

And the key point which Demosthenes makes is the Athenians' great naval 
experience. The situation is very bad for them, he says, but by virtue of 
your great naval experience you will win, and this proves to be decisive. ' 

Now do you remember why it was this naval experience—that this proved Id 
be decisive in the favor of the Athenians? 

Student: Well, it was because —inaudible— where or what? 

Mr. Strauss: After all the Spartans were at this time— 

Student: No, you asked where or what. 

Mr. Strauss: Why was the Athenians' naval experience decisive in this sit- 
■ uationj where the the Athenians were on land and the Spartans came in. 

Student: B e cause they knew that there were certain occasions from their • 
experience with the sea where the men from the sea had a decisive disadvantage, 
and this is when they are landing. 

• Mr. Strauss: So, in other words they knew, they knew from their own experience 
how the situation would be if they came in and so they were able to counter- 

.act the Spartans. So Demosthenes diagnosed the situation correctly. Denosther. 
diagnosed what was going to happen on the Spartan side because every Athenian 
sailer knew what— 

Student: This particular thing was not a matter of chance 

Mr. Strauss: Surely not. Let me see—he speaks in a passage in the l^th^ 

• chapter of—I mean, the key point it seems to me of Demost'afeses' speech is 
that his Diagnosis of the situation given in advance is proved to be correct 


by events later on. So that shows “-Inaudible—. And there is a seeming 
paradoxy toward the end of chapter 12, that there was a reversal of touche, 
of chance, that the Athenians fought from land and from Spartan land. Do 
you find this? 

12, ...So that at this time fortune came so much about^ that the 
Athenians fought from the land, Laconique land, against the Lace¬ 
daemonians in galleysj and the (fir. Strauss: The land power comes 
in by sea into its own land and the naval power is occupying the 
land, the.enemy’s island.) and the Lacedaemonians from their galleys 
fought against the Athenians, to get landing in their own now hostile 
territory. For at that time there was an opinion far speead, that 
these were rather landmen and expert in a battle of foot, and that 
in maritime and naval actions the other excelled. 

w 

You see, I think what this remark shows is Demosthenes* superiority 
to tha£ opinion, to that doctrine of the day. The reversal of chance exists 
only for the doxa, not for Demosthenes who had Ifgured it out in advance. 

And later on in chapter UO there is an unintended reversal of rule because 
the Spartans fight from land—no, no, the ordinary role is this: The Spartans 
fight from land against infantry, and the Athenians from ships against ships. 
Here you have the ^artans fighting from ships against infantry and the 
Athenians fighting from land against ships. That isalso interesting. , 
but that is unintended. At ary rate the whole things Sends in a tremendous 
Athenian success, and that is strikingly developed in chapters 15 and 16. 

The complete collapse of morale in Sparta and a local armistice most favorable 
to the Athenians is immediately concluded. 

Student: inaudible—when they were contemplating the war I think the Spartan 
war party made the point that the Athenian naval techniques was something 
that we could learn 7 and it is implied that our strength on land is something 
unrelated to technique as such and is something which they will not be able 
to match. 

Mr. Strauss: They did learn it later on in the war, but they hadn’t learned 
it yet. Now the amazing thing—you know the three hundred crack Spartans are 
now on that island of Sphacteria and they are still there safe, • unconquered. 
But there is a chance that the siege might be suedessful and they might be 
captured. This alone creates a collapse of morale in Sparta, a complete 
collapse; it is quite amazing. And what Thucydides explicitly says does not 
explain it.' 

A peace along Pericles* lines could be had now thanks to Demosthenes. 

He is the only one who achieved that purpose. I think that is a great compile 
on the part of Thucydides. And now the Spartan ambassadors some to Athens 
and deliver a speech there, chapters 17-20. 

Student: Just one question before we go on, were the reversals in tbs roles 
. . . inaudible. 

Mr. Strauss: The latter I believe is somewhat playful or ironical . 
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Student: But would ary ©T this evidence to this underlying current of change, 
that now that the war is upon us even old established things such as the 
way to wage war— 

Mr. Strauss: Perhaps, but I bllieve it Is not necessary to say that. But 
the main point I think is that the victory of the Athenians was truly due to 
their naval superiority, although it was not a victory of the Athenian navy. 
Because they knew—-that is the key point—-they knew the troubles in which an 
incoming fleet would be at the moment of landing, and therefore they could 
as land soldiers defeat the marine, the Spartan marine. But the principle 
of the matter is, nonetheless, naval superiority, although# the application 
here is certainly landfighting. 

Student: There is a parallel to that in something that you brought out in 
the Republic, namely to defend the state, I think it was against Thebes, one 
had to tinder stand . . inaudible. 

Mr* Strauss: Sure, sure, in the first book where he proves that the knowledge 
required of the sea—or 1 of a guard or of a keeper is the saae of the sea. 

The policeman and the burgler—their minds must work along exactly the same 
lines* 

Studentt And it was interesting the way the Athenian defense strategy was 
set up around Athens and the Piraeus—their last stand would probably be a 
defense against a naval assault. 

Mr. Strauss: They had also to consider that. You know there was 

this brief—when Brasihas thought for one moment to make a raid on the Piraeus, 
that was told in the second boo^:, I believe, but the Spartans lost their 
courage, you remember that? Yes, but this was really successful. 

Student: There is a strong point here that Demosthenes not only knew that they 
would be weak, but he knew exactly—presuming that they.’d do what he'd do— 
he worked out exactly where they'd come, exactly the point where they would 
try to land, 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but if you would reduce it to the principle, it would be the 
naval experience. Now as for the speech of the Spartans in Athens, I think 
it is an extremely interesting thing, we note in passing that the Spartans 
had not asked the oracle in this matter, namely whether they should sue for 
peace—-although you remember that Apollow had said that he would help them 
called or uncalled. And now they don't even ask him in this matter. 

Now what do they say in this speech; very roughtly this: You Athenians 
have had a piece of very good luck and we had a piece of very bad luck. If 
you are wise, you will not become puffed up with your success. By acting 
prudently you acquire in addition to your good luck, honor and glory., i.e. 
good luck doesn't give you honor and glory. If you do not act prudently, 
people will say that you owe your present good fortune to luck-wdo you see 
the contradiction? First they say you owe your success to good luck and you 
are now trying to win glory in addition by your wise use of your good luck. 

And then they say, if you do not act prudently people will say that you owe 
your presazst good fortune to luck. In other words, they admit in the second 
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half that the Athenian success ms due not merely to luck, but to generalship 
and courage,. which I think is true. You see, it is not a ratter of mere 
good IttCK, And they say also in chapter* 18, we made a mistake, and not we 
merely h<*d bad Iuck* Of course they made a mistake militarily and especially 
in that their three hundred menwere on this island with Athens controlling 


the sea lands' & then 'they were besieged. 


They offer 




- , , , - ” * ‘■v alliance, 

friend snip, in excnange for the men in Sphacteria, on that ishind. The men is 
in Greek always treres , which I translate into my English, not pigeon English, 
but my special form^of English, by hombres—because you can’t do it in English 
you know* You can do it of course in Greek and in Latin, but you cannot do 
it in. English* Andres and viri in Latin as distinguished from anthrmoi & homenes- 

They are always called - endres until a certain point pthatcannot-- 

be bregght out in the translation where the hembres sease to be hombres and 
become simple mortals. 


How the Spartan ambassadors appeal to Athenian generosity with a sly 
admission of Athens 1 present superiority. Peace made on this basis will last, 
because of our eternal gratitude. You will also earn the gratitude of all 
Greeks, for since it is undetermined which side started the war—which side 
is the ( unjust aggressor—it will be clear that you were responsible for bringing 
the war to an end. By the way it is important that this is the first admission 
of the Spartan side that they might be the aggressors. Later on it will be 
said explicitly at the beginning of the seventh book. 


They say, of course, nothing of concessions that they are willing to 
make the Athenians—they promise them a very good reputation, but they don’t 
offer them any concessions. It is possible that the promises of eternal 
friendship which the Spartans make cannot be trusted, or that they don’t 
mean anything in the way of real concessions. But this does not mean that 
a peace with Sparta would not have been possible at the t ime and might not 
have been wise at that time. In other words, the undeniable dishonesty of 
the Spartans does not mean that you could not have made some arrangements 
which could have lasted for some time. If we may take a contemporary example: 
The undeniable dishonesty of Khrushchev is compatible with the fact that he 
doesn't want a thermo-nuclear war. After all, he is also afraid of that. 

You know that these situations exist. From a later passage I think one could 
draw the conclusion that Pericleswould have made peace under these conditions. 


Against this meditation one could make this reflection: When Thucydides 
makes his overall judgment about Athenian policy in 2/65 where he speaks about 
Pericles in contradistinction to Athenian policies under the successors of 
Pericles, he does not say that the failure of Athens to make peace with Sparta 
after Pylus 'was a mistake. He does not mention this failure as a blunder. 

But I would say this could be perfectly understood, because t here Thucydides 
is thinking of the absolutely decisive things—the failure of the Athenians 
to make peace after Pylus was not a fatal blunder, it was a mistake. But 
Athens did not loose the war in the end because oof her failure to make peace 
after Pylus. 

Student: When he mentioned the Sicilian voyage he really refers to many 
other errors that they made. He says "from whence amongst many other errors 
proceeded also the voyage into Sicily”. So that you can't tell what he means 
by these many other errors. 
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Er* Straussi That is true. I read this objection somewhere in a commentary 
and I would say, even [ranting that Pylus cannot be compared with the Sicilian 
business in 'significance—that one must admit—and therefore there was no 
need to mention it. It may have been included among tho rary others, that is 
quite true* Row at any rate the negotiations are prevented by Cleon, that 
great lover of justice. He speaks of justice in this connection in chapter 22. 

ArJ3 Cleon makes much of the fact that the Spartans want to have secret negotiations 
Our great lover of justice,' Cleon says open covenants openly arrived at. By 
which I do not mean any comparison between Cleon and President Wilson,but it 
is funny. You know the reason why the Spartans wanted them was because they 
could not make peace_with Athens without some little betrayal of their own 
aliases. After all, the 300 hombres on the island—that was a strictly Spartan 
business and was not an affair of the whole Peloponnesian alliance. And do 
these things had to be done privately and then this eternal friendship had 
.to be sprung on a surprised world suddenly, a fait accompli so -that thqy 
couldn’t do anything any more. 

Student: l n the last sentence in the Spartan speech Hobbes made a footnote 
to the effect that the Spartans were agreeing to a kind of plundering—inaudible. 

Kr. Strauss: Where is that? 

Student: It is the Spartans' speech to the Athenians. 

Kr. Strauss: All right, look up the end of chapter 20 in Hobbes' translation. 

Maybe that was William Molesworth, or semeother editor. 

Student: ' w For if we and you go one way, you know the rest of Greece, being 
inferior to us, will honour us in the highest degfee." Hobbes interpreted this 
as meaning imperialism. 

Kr. Strauss: Yes, you can say what they propose is a kind of Spartan-Athenian 
diarchy instead of a clear Athenian hegemony. Well, the example which comes 
to my mind is from German history in the 19th century—Germany controlled by 
Prussia and Austria simul%neously, or either Austria or Prussia in control of 
Germany. Well, this German example shows that the simplest solution is one 
hegemonial power rather than two, but one should at least try the other one. 

Now this speech cf the Spartans in Athens calls for comment for this very 
simple reason, because it is the only speechcf Spartans in Athens in the whole 
book, and it is a parallel to the only speech of the Athenians in Sparta in 
book I. One must see them together. Mow the Spartans speek in Athens after 
their defeat; the Athenians speak in Sparta prior to the war when Athens was 
on the top of the world. The Spartans preach moderation and good luck, i.e. 
their own principles as they are stated by Thucydides himself in book VIII. 

But they state their own principles in a situation in which others acting on 
those principles would be conducive to Spartan well-being. Whereas the Athenians 
state theprinciples, in Sparta, on which they act—you know the principles of 
relatively docent imperialism, as we would say. The Athenians' speech in 
Sparta is frank; that struck us. It is very very bold. They say, yes, our 
rule is based on the right of the stronger. We can only plead that wo are 
nicer stronger people than others around. But the Spartans are not frank. 
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Thcro is a passa ge—I do not know what I meant by my remark here¬ 
in Chapter $9, In book II,. chapter 59, you will recall, Thucydides told us 
that the Athenians sent ambassadors to Sparta to negotiate a peace treaty, 
a truce. And he could have easily elaborated that into a speech, into a 
formal speech of the Athenians in Sparta, And then there would have been an 
amasing parallel,, After the plague, the terrific defeat of Athens, the Athenians 
sent ambassadors to Sparta and here after the defeat of Pl’Jus the Spartans 
send ambassadors to Athens. It would have been a perfectly good parallel, 
you know, Way did Thucydides not do that? Why did he not do that? That is 
a necessary question, I suggest this explanation: Tjcat the disaster of the 
plagge should induce the Athenians to seek peace is not surprising; it was 
a terrific loss of life. But that the probabljjs loes of 300 men should induce 
the Spartans to sue for peace, this is surprising, and that is brought cut then 
by the fact that here you see them in person addressing us. Besides, the 
Athenians sent their ambassadors to Sparta; those ambassadors might have succeeded 
in agreeing with Spartan authorities on certain terms of peace. But we can 
be sureihat Pericles would have succeeded in torpedoing this tentative peace. 

You know, later on, the last speech of Pericles in 2/60 following shows that 
he has complete control of the Athenians and they are no longer interested in 
peace. 

But Sparta would have had to fight the agreement made by their ambassadors 
in Athens, because in Sparta the war party had completely, collapsed thro ugh 
the d ef eat at Pylus. In Athens the core of the war party, Pericles, did not 
collapse after the plague. I think that comes out very clearly through these 
inaudible.... Even after the plague the wan was more popular in Athens than 
it was in Sparta after Pylus. Now there were 300 men; there were another 300 
Spartans on another big affair, do you remember that? Thermopylae. That I 
think is a terrific point. In the Persian war 300 Spartans go down fighting 
at Thermopylae, and that was one of the most heroic pages in Greek history. 

And in the Peloponnesian War you have this similar 300 men. They don’t go down 
fighting. Some fall, naturally, but the majority are taken prisoners. And 
the enormous difference of the Sparta of the Persian War and the Sparta of the 
Peloponnesian War is I think beautifully brought out by this contrast. And one 
hasto raise the question why this is so.. The explanation given by historians in 
modern times is that Sparta had suffered terrific losses in an earthquake in 
the *50*s or '60‘s, I forgot the exact ye&r. I don’t think that Thucydides 
suggested this explanation. The only explanation which \<e find in Thucydides— 
he doesn’t say a word here about this complete collapse—but in chapter 18 he 
speaks of the Spartans 1 uneasyness in the first war, i.e. in the first half of 
the Pelhponnesian War from U31-U21, because they had a bad conscience. We 
Spartans have sinned by breaking the treaty and therefore they thought their 
misfortunes were punishments for their sins. The historical truth no ore can 
know, but that I believe is Thucydides’ explanation. Thucydides is very rctiec .. 
about the religious explanations given—he has reasons of his own for that— 
but that they are effective, that these feelings and opinions are effective, he 
does not dany. He speaks rarely of it, but in decisive passages, oo 
I would assume that this is really so. 

Student: inaid ible 

Fr. Strauss: Yes, but the Spartans at Thermopylae could also simply have tried 
to run away. You know, you cannot figure out what desperate men simply trying 
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to save their lives at all costs couldmalee- a : breaht.hrough at a certain ooint 
and save t hemselves, I don’t knew * JBut the contrast between Thermopylae and 
Shatteria is surely .str iking .- 

Kow I mention in another story wheh it comes to the Sicilian question v 
in the sequel,-, in chapter £i, there is a reference to Odysseus and the adventure 
of Odysseus with Char jbdis, of which arngriMo-hlexplanation is given here— 
simply the straits of Kessana. He does not speak of the twin of the Charybdis, 
namely of the Spylia. So aparently he did not have a rational explanation of 
the Scylla. The reference t>4> Odysseus I think has here a certain meaning; 
there is a certain Odyssean element, I believe, in Demosthenes, the true hero 
of this section—but this in passing. 

Let us look at the end of chapter 28 after Cleon has torpedoed the peace 
and the Athenians regretted it because these Spartans were still safe on the 
island. Let us see at the end of chapter 28, Well, the Athenians are now 
apprehensive that the Spartans might stay there in Sphacteria till .the end of 
their lives and nothing will come out of it. And therefore Cleon had to do 
something about their reduction of the isllnd and he says—well, let ms go. 

I will do it in twenty days. I would like to mention in anticipation that the 
strategy pursued by Cleon on the island was Demosthenes’ strategy. I think 
that comes out perfectly clear. Demosthenes was the man who wanted the light- 
armed soldiers because he was sure that theyoould reduce the heavy-armed 
Spartan, and he had already asked for these men. And the only thing is now that 
Cleon went with them. But the tactics were entirely Demosthenes. N 0 w the - 
last one or two sentences of chapter 28—what does he say? 

28. ...This vain speech moved amongst the Athenians some laughter, 
and was heard with great content of the wiser sort. (Mr. Strauss: 
the word is not wiser; it is a word which I translate always by 
moderate— sophros ) , For of two benefits, the one must needs fall 
out: eitiier to be rid of Cleon (which was their greatest hope) or, if 
they were deceived in that, then to get those Lacedaemonians into 
their hands. 

It is very interesting jhat these sofrhroncs think. Me would say: Well, if 
Cleon failed—good ridance; if Cleon wins—then we have a big victory. But 
they prefer getting rid of Cleon to a victory. They are more interested, that 
is, in the restoration of demopstic order than in success in foreign affaiis. 

That is very important for the meaning of moderation. Well, oust in private 
life, the first thing for a man should be to bring himself into order and not 
his conpetative successes or failures with other beings. The same applie s to 
cities. The most important thing is that the city is in good shape; and victory 
and defeat is a secondary consideration. That is of course a view underlined 
by Plato's and Aristotle's political philosophy as a whole,- but it is a view 
not peculiar to the philosophers, but characteristic of a large group of men 
called the men of moderation. That is perhaps alien to us because of our 
modern political tradition is much more impressed by foreign policy. It sounds 
very strange and I'm willing to prove that: Kant—the most moralistic philosopher 
that ever was, Hobbes would put it—he said that the problem of the right order 
of civil society cannot be served without a previous solution of the problem of 
i international order. I do not quote literally because I simply do not remember 
the exact wording, but that is the^ist of it. President Wilson wanted to make 
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the world safe for democracy* he .bad a very solid theoretical backing;—at least 
to the extent to which Kant's philosophy supplies this ©lid backing. Today 
you see in all practical discussions when you scratch the surface you come then 
to those people who say you cannot possibly have the fight kind o? order if 
there is not somehow the problem of external security solved—not in a merely 
fundamentally defensive fashion, protecting our part of thewcrld, but having 
seme sort of world government, call it United Nations or what you will. Of 
course we must defend our things, but let others stew in their own juice if 
don't want it differently—say others# Do I make myself clear? Bo you recognize 
the present day issue in that point? 

Well, the ancient view, the classical view, is just at the opposite pole. 

But Thucydides' view, however, is not simply identical with the view of these 
moderate men, as we may be able to make clear later. The speaker has emphasized 
this point that Demosthenes' action shows that he has learned from his bad 
experiences in central Greece that he had the year before as is indicated in 
chapter 30# 

Students He also learned from the barbarians—the way that they attacked him 
while fee was fighting, you know to run, and run away— 

Mr. Strauss: But still that was not however necessarily the difference between 
Greeks and barbarians,' but between heavy armed and light armed in a certain 
territory and under certain conditions the light armed—there is the story of 
the British army in the American varof independence of course repeated it. 

The solid phalanx, so to speak, and the individual man each behind his own 
tree shooting, and that can have quite great advantages. And in chapter 33-3U ‘ 
—but this cannot oume out in a translation—where Thucydides speaks frequently, , 
at least three times, of the men, in the sense of human beings, the %artans, 
and does no longer call them hombres. You know, they were reduced to such a 
position where they could no longer be hombres, and I think the beauty of the 
usage is illustrated in this point. 

In chaster 38 he describes—there he takes up again^ the term andres 
about the Spartans and they are completely licked, these 300 men, and th<y 
ask the Spartans on the mainland what they should do, what they may do. And 
they are permitted to think only of themselves, i.e. they are permitted to 
surrender. How do you interpret that, that they ask first before they make 
the decision. They do not make itobn their own. 

Student: Isn't this part of the Spartan discipline? 

Mr. Straus§: That is the way in which I interpret it. And of course for reason;, 
of state the authorities decide they need these men and cannot sacrifice them 
and therefore they may surrender. That is the way I understood it too. 

Student: There is a thing here to this effect—re: the change from andres to 
the other—at one point somewhere the Messaneans or someone else, they actually 
.say, my, the Spartans aren't all they are cracked up to be. %ere is that— 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, we come to that, we come to that in chapter UO. 

Student: , They suddenly realize they are only men after all. 





¥tr* -Strauss s Chapter i*0, let as read that, This happened contrary to the 
opinions of all of the .Greeks* bo you have that, chapter 1±0? 

1+0. Of all the accidents of this war, this same fell out. the most c 
contrary to the.opinion of the Grecians. *'c-r they c-rocctod that the 
Lacedaemonians should never, neither by famine nor whatsoever other 
necessity, have been constrained to deliver up their arms, but have 
died with them in their hands, fighting as bong as they had been able, 

(Mr* Strauss: You know, either with your shield or on your shield, 
the Spartan philosophy moaning no- surrender.) and would not believe 
that those that yielded were like to those that were slain* And when 
one afterwards of the Athenian confederates asked one of the prisoners, 
by way of insulting, if they which were slain were valiant men; he 
■answered that a spindle (meaning an arrow) deserved to be valued at 
a high rate if it could know what was a good man, signifying that the 
slain were such as the stones and arrows chanced to light on. ' 

That is, 1 must say, a^reat complement to Athens—that is not an Athenian who 
is so mean to ask this question, but only one of the allies. That is the way 
in which I understand it. But one must also say that the Spartan gives a 
very good answer, that the arrow—and ha compares it with a female tool in 
spinning, the spindle—an arrow, i.e. a ppindle, i.e, a female instrument, 
should be able to discern the brave men from the cowards—in other words, it . 
was an accident who was killed and who survived. But I think it is more the 
compliment to Athens that it was not an Athenian who had the mesness to ask 
this question* ■ ’ 

Students The bit that I was wanting is in 3U, where they suddenly realise that 
the Spartans are only men after all* It is brought out quite strongly. 

Mr. Strauss: ¥ill you read it, the passage which you have in mind? 

Student* '‘But when the Lacedaemonians were no longer able to run out after 
them where they charged, these lightarmed soldiers, seeing them less 
in earnest in chasing them and taking courage chiefly from their sight, 
as being mary times their number, and having also been used to them so 
much as not to think them now so dangerous as they had done, for that 
they had not received so much hurt at their hands as their subdued minds, 
because they were to fight against the Lacedaemonians, had at their first 
landing prejudged, comtemned them; 

* * 

Mr. Straussj Siortly thereafter, the tern anthropoi instead of ardres, 
meaning just ordinary human beings, not hombres, is used to reinfdrce“bhat. 

Student: You don’t think there could be further irony in that business about ^ 
the arrow and the spindle, in that ifei is in some sense against something feminine 
that a trie man is known • 

Mr. Strausst I believe I understand what you mean... 

Stuent: Maybe the Spartan answer is not so smart. 

i 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but I don’t believe that the emphasis—you know the Greek 
woxtl for courage— (G) inaudible, literally translated means manliness. 
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fcyt this- -never, as far as I knew#, SLtf fact, the meaning. of this kind of ■virility 
tfiiich you have in mind* huh it is of :courg#- Sometime implied. Because then 
you confused it with the word for Kale, and not 

Student* Hot necessarily virility— isn’t there a $reelc saying ’’Han is ihe 
master of .dllthe world—inaudible,- and 'Honan rules man,..* inaudible 

Kr* Strauss* 1 don’t remember, but the thought makes some sense. That could 
be, X do not know. It did not suggest itself to me. On the contrary I thought 
it meant begi**' shot by -an arrow and being the victim of an arrow cannot be 
a test of manliness because that can be. a matter of accident. 

Students Xes, but they should all get shot... 

Kr* Strauss* That is another matter, and that is a bigger question. Why did 
the Spartans collapse and did not think it was better to fight it out till the 
end. Of course it wouldn’t have helped them,because without ary sacrifice 
of life on tire part of the Kessen4®ans‘ all the others would have been killed 
from-far away—you know they had occupied the higher positions. 2bwould have 
bgen a Sheer display of courage without any political use. Now let us go on. 

In chapter 1*1, there is near the beginning—say the second sentence from the 
beginning,- do you have that? Where it speaks of the Kessenians from Kaupactus 7 

3ft* **And the Kessenians of Naupactus, having sent thither such non 
of their own as were fittest for the purpose, as to their native 
country (for Pylus is in that country which belonged once to t he 
Kessenians), infested Laconia with robberis and did them much other 
mischief, as being of the same language. 

•Now this is the literal repetition of a remakk made in chapter 3 of the same 
book, and I don’t believe that this is merely an act of carelessness on the 
part of Thucydides, that he repeats himself literal ^without any meaning, I 
believe he wishes to emphasize the complicatedmiltions of the Spartans to the 
Messenians, because after all the moral issue in the Peloponnesian War was 
from the Spartan side a war of liberation against the tyrant city Athens. And 
now this reminder that there was also cause for liberating people in the other 
camp, the Kessenians, is I think a point which is very meaningful. 

Then there come a few other- stories apparently just accidental, but in this 
case I believe I can discern a certain meaning in these particular stories. 

First we have the story in chapters 1*2 to 1*1* wh&re Nicias is the commander. Now 
in order to understand that let us look at the end of chapter 1*1*. The Athenians 
withdraw, withdraw to their ships—do you have that? When the Athenians saw 
that all came against them— 

1*1*. ...The Athenians, when all these were coming upon them together, 
imagining them to have been the succours of the neighbouring cities 
of Peloponnesus, retired speedily to their galleys, carrying with them 
the booty and the bodies of their dead, all s ave two, which, not finding, 

■ they left. Being aboard, they crossed over to the islands on the other 
side, and from thence sent a herald and fetched away those two dead 
bodies which they left behind. There were slain in the battle Corinthians, 
two hundred and twelve, and Athenians, somewhat under fifty. 
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Kr* Straussf Yes, sow «hat -does this mean—the Athenians win, have practically 
von, but then they a dinit defeat --it means always to admit defeat if you ask 
for the dead, that is part of the story—but what deer, it mean that when 
two corpses were left and that induces them to admit defeat. What does 
this action bespeak? 

Students Piety ' • ■ 

Hr* Strauss: Piety, Kicias is the commander. In this particular case we 
have a confirmation from Plutarch’s Kicias , chapter 6, where this particular 
event is mentioned as a sign of Kicias* outstanding piety that he preferred 
to forego the claim to victory rather than to leave two corpses uhburied. 

Student* And yet there is a remark,, I bllieve, in book ¥12 where Thucydides 
.refers to Kicias r superstitious piety* 

Hr. Strausst Xes, but that has to- do with that. 

Student? He Wouldn’t take the troop a out of Sicily because of the eclipse 
of the sun. 


Mr# Strauss? We will come to this question later, but the most famous event, 
of course, is the battle of the Agenusae , li05, a story no longer told 
ty %ucydides but by Xenophon. There was a naval battle which the Athenians 
won, but then there were, according to Xenophon’s description, shipwrecked 
soldiers who were not saved by the generals and therefore the generals were 
accused and they were all condemned to death. The only one protesting against 
the illegal proceedure, because you could not condemn nine generals in a 
black, you could only do it one at a time, that was against the law, and 
Socrates was the onlycne who protested. That was the only political act of 
Socrates. And now, but the point was it was not shipwrecked soldiers? it 
was corpses. Xenophon plays that down, and the reason is they had to be 
buried on Attic soil* At least they have to be buried, but preferably on 
Attic soil. In other word's, the actions gainst the generals, that was also 
on the grounds of impiety. 

Student? This is not so much superstition as the action in book VII. 

Kr. Strauss? That is difficult to say? the line between religion and 
superstition, or piety and superstition, you have to find out what Thucydides 
himself thought. You cannot draw it by saying that religion is what Athenian 
law recognized as proper, and superstition is what Kicias added of his own. 
That is not the line to draw, but if you want to make the distinction you 
have to follow Thucydides’ indications. We will trace that out later. But 
here he makes, at any rate, quite a major point—two corpses, he emphasized , 
that—that is Kicias’ piety. Kow in the next chapter, in hS, we find another 
very strange thing whichd oesn't come out in the translation, I am sure. 

There he speaks of what the Athenians did on Corinthian terr&toryy and he 
uses here the word in Greek.,( g)...... they acted as robbers. He dossn^t 

say what he ordinarily says—they devastated t he country and this kind of 
thing—he uses this term refering to robbing. In the case of seafaring men 
it would be piracy. I think what he wants to bring out here is this. 
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It Is a story of Athenians acting as robbers, i.e. a term which occurs very 
rarely outside of the archaeology, you krow, the first 23 chapters, A reversal 
to old ways of life, you know when he says in the early time robbery was not 
regarded as a criminal action, but oven as noble—do you remember that? Here 
this is the story of Athenian robbery,- ,-a' return to the old times, 

Xn chapter L6 to Jj.8 wo have an abominable story of Athenian complicity 
in mass butchery in Corcyra, the story mentioned before in another context and 
now repeated. There is a little story in if?, just mentioned in passing, only, 
and yet I believe it is of great importance because it throws light on 2/6$, 
the chapter on the difference between Fericlean and post-Periclean Athens. 

I think you should just begin to read at the b egining of chapter if?. 

i*7. When they were persuaded to do so and that a boat was treacherou sly 
prepared, as they rowed away they were taken; and the truce being now 
, broken, were all given up into the hands of the CorcyraeanS. It did 
much further this plot, that to make the pretext seem more serious and - 
the agents in it less fearful, the Athenian generals gave out that 
they were nothing pleased that the men should be carried homeby others 
whilst they themselves were to go into Sicily, and the honour of it 
be ascribed to those t hat should convoy them. (Mr. Strauss: You know, 

. some oligarchs, some leading men in Cordyra, were taken prisoners. 

They were supposed tobe brought to Athens, and then the Athenian . 
general says, well, since they had to move to Sicily and others would 
take t hem to Athens and the honor would accrue to the commanders bring¬ 
ing these prisoners to Athens, they had no interest in their being 
brought to Athens. And then they permitted the domestic enemies in 
Corcyra to slit these peoples* throats.) 

I 

This^is, I think, a minor, but interesting example of Athenian generals being 
concerned with their private benefit to t he detriment of Athenian reputation. 

The much greater case, of course, is the case of Demosthenes, Which we have 
seen last time, who rightly feared for his safety after his defeat in Locris, 

< In other words, what happened affeer Pericles was a cleavage between the self- 

interests of the generals and Athenian interest. In Pericles there was identity, 
because Pericles had set all his interests in the glory of Athens—that was 
his glory. 

island 

! Kow then there is the story told of Nicias’ conquest of Cyfcherea, an , south- 
'east of the ’Peloponnesus, and again there is a tremendous effect on the Soar tans, 
because he comes on the top of Sphacteria. Let's see in chapter 35- And there 
is a fantastic story in chapter 36. The. men from Aegina were settled by the 
Spartans on Laconic soil, islanders, Spartan-1oving islander who were settled 
I on Spartan soil inland.' And even these Spartan-loving islanders were not safe 
in the very heart of Laconia, so great was the power of Athens at this moment. 

; facias, the gdous and not-gentle Kicias treates Corcyraeans very mildly, and 
in entire contrast to the way in which the Spartans treated the Plataeans, 

There is also a story cof a butchery of the Aeginetaeans, but for which Nicias 
of course was not respeonsible. 

f{ 0 w after these stories of Athenian successes of Greek islands—Sphafcfceria 
and Cythera being the greatest examplesy-Thucydides turns, one could say natural j- 
to the Athenians on the big island, Sicily, in chapters $8 -63. And the main 
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content of the section is a speech of Hermocrates to the assembly of the 
Sicilians at Geia on Sicily, chapters $9 to 6lu I think tne Per5 jC lean character' 
of this speech 'Which the speaker noted, I would say is limited to one deep 
important point: Th© amasing foresight of Hormcerstee, just as Pericles had 
an anaaing foresight* X believe that is the main point. H^w let us first 
lookaat this speech,, 


Th® fact that war is an evil, Rdrwocratos says, doss not prevent people 
from engaging in war. Hermocrates will only soy that a war among the Sicilians 
now is most iron? :rtuno* There is need for the unity of tho whole of Sijpily 
against Athens. Sicily for the Sicilians is the only alternative to Athenian 
conquest* Three times Hermocrates says if wej^ are reasonable men—derivative 


from sorbrosrne —he was of course a member of the oligarchic aristocratic 
party, and he is well known to Plato fans, if I ray use this term, because 
Plato quasi-promi sed a dialogue Hermocrates, which he did not write. You 
know there is the Timac us—the Renubli c followed by the flmaeus , followed by 
the Critias, and then there is a fourth person there, Hermocrates who should 
also say something, but this dialog®was never written. Perhaps there was no 
matter with which Hermocrates to deal—it is hard to say what the reason was. 
But he plays a very great role in Thucydides. 


Naturally Hermocrates too, as I think most of the speakers do in fhucydides, 
contradicts himself. He says on the one hand, the Athenians attack even if ' 
they are not called on by a Sicilian city. And on the other hand he suggests 
that the Athenians attack only if some Sicilian city calls them in. Kow what 
does that mean* In the first place, the Athenians attack even if no Sicilian- 
city calls them in, then this means of course that Sicilian unity is not enough 
for disposing of the Athenian danger. And that would mean, if you think it 
through, that the Sicilians must seek an alliance with Athens 1 enemies in 
Greece proper. But such an alliance would open the racial antagonism between 
the two Greek races, the Dorians—of which the Spartans were the leader, and 
the- IonianSy-of which the Athenians were the leader. This is one contradiction 
which cernes out in other places. 


He makes clear that the Sicilians are one. He disregards, by the way, 
also the question of the, . . (G). . « part of Sicily and of the non-Greek 
races of Sicily altogether. But he says the Sicilians are one by calculation 
of interest and name—they are allSicillans. They are not one by race. 

That is already an indication of the problem of Sicily. Sicily is not a true 
unit, and therefore the possibility of Athens finding entering wedges there 
is guaranteed. I think one could say that the Sicilian expedition could be 
deduced from Hermocrates’ speech alone, I mean not only from his aporehen sienc. 
but^from the fact that he must admit, you know, the essential disunity within 
Sicily. Let $e see whether this comes out in any particular passage, read 
for example the beginning of chapter 60. * 


6°. "Nevertheless you must know that this assembly, if we be wise 
ought not to be only for the commodity of the cities in particular 
but how to preserve Sicily in general, (Kr. Strauss: The kIITI? 

Athenians a S r ght t0 It f ubdued least in my opinion) by the 

Persuaders oi n t d hrL° Ueh !-, t0 think> that the Athenians are mors urg-nt 
p rsuaaers o* the peace than any words of mine; who, having of all 

the Grecians the greatest power, lie here with a few galleys to obse^e 
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ova 1 eroors, and by a lawful title of alliance, hand sorely to accomodate 
their natural hostility to their best advantage* 

And 'with the legal* lawful name of alliance—now both terms, name and law, nomos, 
convention, both point to the convention, because names are also merely 
imposed and merely by convention. I mean, the Athenian frieddship for Solly 
or any of the Sicilians is merely conventional; by gihture they are the enemies 
of Sicily. He uses a],so in other places the distinction between nature and 
convention. A n d in his discussion he shows in fact that’s a contradiction— 
that there is no such natural unity among the Sicilians, and therefore the 
possibility of Athenian conquest exists genuinely. Now on the basis of this 
distinction between nature and convention as he accepts and interprets it, 
he makes an assertion which is quite extraordinary in the second half of 
chapter dl* Will you read that please* 

■61* * .Indeed, the Athenians, that covet and meditate thest things, 
are toibe pardoned* I blame not those that are willing to reign, 
but those that are most willing to be subject; for it is the nature 
of man everywhere to command such as give way and to be shy of such. 

AS assail. # 

Look! is that not amazing—this enemy of Athens admits the Athenian principle 
of what some people today would simply call imperialism. We must draw merely 
one conclusion* Among the Sicilian cities by far the greatest was Hermocrates* 
own, Syracuse. If this is'human nature, what is good of the goose, Athai s, 
must be good of the gander, Syracuse. So the only alternative you have to 
Athenian imperialism would.be Syracusian imperialism. WBy should the other 
Sicilians not prefer a rather far away imperial power to the imperial power at 
their front door, or back door* I mean, that is another amazing contradiction 
which Hermocrates commits. 

But this leads to a larger issue which we have discussed on a former 
occasion and which I believe cannot be emphasized too strongly. The principle 
stated for the first time in the Athenian speech in Sparta, in the first book, 
that this is a fundamental fact of political life—the right of the stronger, 
at least of the stronger city, disregarding the question now of the individual, 
is never questioned except in the dialogue with the Kelians. I mean, maybe 
it is questioned elsewhere, but we have not yet come across it. And you 
remember the extraordinary thing—the Athenians say this in Sparta, where - 
everyone else accuses them of radical injustice. And later on that Spartan 
ephor who is absolutely anti-Athenian does not even say, well, they have admitted 
that they are not only accidentally upjust, but unjust as a matter of principle. 
No one questions this; only the Kelians, and the Kelians are the people who 
have no other means of defense except to deny the principle. They have no 
weapons, no allies near at hand, and so on. 

Student! Isn't that typical of small nations. Isn’t it the small nations 
that bring up the jargon about international morality. 

Mr. Strauss; But you would only'say that Thucydides is correct. But of course 
we have to wonder if that is Thucydides* last word on the question. But that 
it is in a way his firfct word cannot be denied. 1 mean there is massive 
evidence in favor of that and of course he would make this great distinction 
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I believe, that granted the natural right of the stronger cannot be circum¬ 
vented in any way, there is a very great difference between how yon exercise 
that right once you, have ycur empire. In other words, you. can 


or you can be crux 


or not cruel _ 
themselves—at least the 
people—that they exerc1 Ss 


ind callous. And the A then?. 

•5fht kind of Athenian, not Cleon, Pe 
the imperial rule as mildly as possi 


■jlp 


generous, 

claim for 
Lee and such 
, In other 


words, no repressive action which is not really indispensable. Other 5 simply 
don't care, you know, like Aleidas, the Spartan commander who kills off all 
prisoners because they era in the way*-- This, I think, one would surely have 
to add; Thucydides was very much concerned with the difference between a 
decent and an indecent imperialism. -But that would not contradict the principle 
that whoever can,will acquire empire, or is forced to acquire empire—you 
can also put it this way, you know, as the argument has frequently been stated, 
you get vacuums, power vacuums. If you don’t move in, your enemies will. What 
choice do you have. You have to move in then yourself. And it doesn’t make 
such a difference in the end who moved in first, you kn ow, because since you 
know the other man will move in why do you wait—inaudible—move in at the 
first occasion yourself. That is something"which Thucydides surely means. 

Student:- Yet in the next paragraph Hj=rmocrates says that all men confess 
peace to be^the best thing. 


Mr* Strauss: Mi ere is that, 


Student: In the translation the second line of paragraph 62. 

Mr* Strauss: Yes, but here he is taking that up more clearly In chapter 59. 

We can read that; will you begin to read chapter 59. 

59* M Ken of Sicily, I am neither-of the least city nor of the most 
afflicted with war that am now to speak and to deliver the opinion 
which I take to conduce most to the common benefit of all Sicily. 

Torching war, how calamitous a thing it is, to what end should a man, 
particularising the evils thereof, make a long speech before men that 
already know it? (Mr, Strauss: Y 0 u see, that is clear there.)How does 
he go on to say.) For neither doth the not knowing of them necessitate 
any man to enter into war, nor x the fear of them divert any man from 
it, when he thinks it will turii 0 his advantage. 

Yes, that is it* What does he mean—somewhat barpquely expressed—what does 
he say? The knowledge that war is an evil is universally available; but this 
knowledge is of no pse. All men know that war is an evil, and yet they engage 
in war* So it is surely not due to ignorance of this verity that war is an 
evil that men wage war. Where does the fear come in. Now they know that war 
is 'an evil. Knowledge of an evil in the future is almost identical with fear. 
Now at any rate the fear of war which follows from the knowledge that war is 
evil is not sufficient to keep men from war, because there may be some good 
to be obtained by war which is more attractive than the evil which war nas. 

Is thi 3 a sufficient answer to your quostion. 

Student: I think so, except that he seemed to state it in 62 somewhat more 
absolutely—that war is an evil. “But whan peace is confessed by all men to 
be the best of things ”—if that were the case then no good would— 
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Krv Strauss: But obviously* when you read the speech as a whole, it is not 
a speech simply in favor of peace. It is a speech in favor of intraSicilian 
peace.. That is a more limited proposition. For example, I can easily see 
that Kruchhhev and Mao might agree under certain conditions that Russian - 
Chinese peace is irrevocably good with out necessarily agreeing that war or 
peace is simply good* That is simple* 


■So If we are practically compelled,' at least tip to this point, to say 
that Thucydides accepted the principle that in relations among cities the 
ri£ht of the stronger is simply inevitable. And then of course it depends very 
much what you do on that basis, leu can behave like a pig, or you can behave 
like a tolerably decent city—that does make an enormous practical difference. 

In other words, differently stated, if Athens behaves better as an imperial 
power than the Persians do, this is not due to the fact that any power or any 
state has obligations to other societies, but—if I may put it this way—it 
has obligations to itself. If these are decent menf there are things to which, 
they would not stoop because it would be degrading to thorn. It is not the 
point of view of obligations to others, but of selfsrespoct toward oneself, 
pride you could say. v That I think one-'has to* 7 take into serious ccn sideration—* 
That would mean that the question of justice, of justice as obligations to 
others, is for Thucydides not the fundamental and primary problem, but if we 
may take the distinctions to indicate the beginnings of the first two speeches, 
the distinction between justice and necessity. Necessity is the basic thing, 
and then on this basis justice can come in in one way or the other. 


There is however, or seems to be, a principle of justice mentioned by 
, Thucydides, although not clearly by this name. And that is indicated by what 
, he says in chapters 809 of the second book, the famous—what is the war about, 
liberation of the Greeks from the tyrant city. The implication is that every 
Greek city, large or small, or every tribe, large or small, strong or weak, 

. has a right to its independence. Veil, we are of-course familiar, fcith that 
doctrine. In modern times it takes on the form of the right of sovereignty 
possessed equally by all states. That was not the Greek—they limited it to 
Greek cities, in the first place, and there is no Greek notion of sovereignty 
in the modern sense. Now here you have a principle of justice which can be 
stated: All cities are equal.- Cities are equal from the point of view of 
justice, not from the point of view of power, of course. That is the formula 
on which the war was waged by the Spartans. Dishonestly, hypocritically, but 
very effectively, as Brasidas shows later on in the fourth book. 


Now the strange tiling is.that this big issue is not mentioned at all in 
the first book where he presents the fundamental issue. And in the first book 
there are three causes of the war mentioned—cause of the war also in the sense, 
of end for which the war is fought, not merely efficient causes. Now the first 
cause I think is sufficiently stated as Sparta’s fear of Athens. But this 
must be properly understoodr-fear being the most justifiable motive, as we 
have seen, I mean, if you have fear, you are much more justified than if you 
desire to have more, either more profit or more honor and glory, that doesn't 
make any difference. Now this Spartan fear of Athens corresponds to the 
Athenian principle of right of the stronger. The other strong fellow who is 
threatened by this rival getting stronger and stronger acts according to 
the principle of the right of the stronger and tries totring him down. 

» that is what Thucydides meant. 
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principle' 


second -cause -of the is breach of the treaty* $&rt 


you have a 

of justice* what the Just means here Is the legal—that which you 
-have agreed upon you must keep. And it is very interest?r.f* that when the 
issue is diccusced in these terms in Sparta in the famous debate when the 
four speeches occur—the Corinthians, the Athenians, the Spartan king, and 
the Spartan ephor—the Corinthians and the Athenians refer to the gods who 
watch over the oaths* *■ * * (0). . * * » . .» So in other words, there is 
a connection between the principle, the just is the legal, the just is what 
you have agreed upon, and divine sanction. Although there is no strong 
emphasis, there is a connection, because there is a difference between a mere 
agreement and a solemn agreement* We have seen that in Plataea when the 
Plataeans killed the 130 prisoners, you remember, and that they had promised 
to keep them alive, that didn’t make ary differencej did they swear to it or 
hot,, that was the issue. Only under that condition was it a soltpnn promise. 


And this leads to the third cause which is called by Thucydides ironically 
the ^neatest cause, ma gist ay prop hesij s and that has to do with the sacred law, 
do you remember that, . . . (C}T . . . the curses based on the breach of 
the sacred law. how this cause is treated by Thucydides with utter contempt} 
no one believed that* I hat was just propaganda, as they say today. And this 
kind of tiling is a right, indeed a right, not a matter of mere expediency, 
but a right which has no connection whatever to the expedient. It has Bathing 
to do with expediency. Whereas the principle of Seeping contracts has something 
to do with expediency. Now, as I said, the Spartan war formula, liberation 
of the Greeks from the tyrant city, is not even mentioned in the first book, 
and that is very strange._ 


C n e reason surely is the entirely hypocritical character of this point, 
for we have seen not only Sparta and Messcnaeans, who should also be liberated' 
if you want to have liberation, self-determination of nations it is now called, 
or the Thebans and the Plataeans. The Plataeans had as much right to choose 
their own Allies as anyone else had, and they chose the Athenians as their 
allies. 1 think Thucydides wanted to keep this question of that principle of 
justice which we may call the equal right of each Greek city to its independence, 
he wanted to keep this separate, an issue to be considered by itself, arr 
therefore,he does not bring it in book I, but only in book II, and in the 
contexttbfeentirely hypocritical character of this issue becomes clear 
because it is inserted into the account of the Theban breach of the peace, 
you know the flagrant breach of the peace, you r^emember that, I don't have to 
recotnnt it. Why did he do that? I believe there is the following reason: 

The question of justice as stated in book I, where justice means keeping promises 
keeping solumn contracts, there is a link up with the problem of the gods. 

There is no such link-up in the question of the equality of all greek cities. 

Now what does this mean. It is a purely political issue. The question of 
the breach of contract is a political issue which transcends politics,b ecause 
it is bound up with the oath-watching gods. But the question of the equal 
freedom of all Greek cities does not have this direct connection. It is a 
strictly political issue. In the question, and a very grave question, concerning 
I will now use modern terminology—the possible sovereignty of many cities, 
you kr.cw^ you have Athens, you have Kegara, you have not only Athens and Sparta 
and Corinth and such big things, but also Kegara and Plataea and the small 
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islands all around# And what Thucydides suggests here, X believe, and that 
comes out in the Spartan speech in Athens after Fyias. Either one 

hegemonial c 1 ) d.,Vu } ) G V X flX city, say Athens, because the Athenians try to get. 


according to a 


authc 


sterpretation of what the Athenians were 


after, rather authentic because Alcibiades states it later and Alcibiades was 
the characteristic Athenian, Or, the altHernative, two imperlaid ities, the 
land power Sparta, and the sea power Athens working together like Austria! 
and Prussia in the example I gave before. 


KoW We dor.net have yet to decide—I believe we art not yet in a position 
to decide—whether Thucydides thought that this dream of an Athenian-Spartan 
joint control of Greece, the dream of the moderate men, of men like Aristophanes, 
for example—let Athens and Sparta work together and save Greece from the ■ 
barbarian and all this kind of thing—is this possible. I mean, that Thucydides ; 
might have regarded this as a possibility. I regard this as a very grave 
point, that he regarded this as a possibility, because of denial which it implies. 
The many sovefeign cities is no viable possibility. Eut of course legally ■ 

it could be true, but it would not be a political verity. It seems to=me that > 
here we may find the first clear inkling of what the basic difference is between 
Thucydides on the one hand and Plato and Aristotle on the other. The Platonic- 
Arisiotelian scheme on anj' 1 level—X mean whether you take the supreme level 
of Plato 8 s' Re publi c or the very sober level, say of the fourth book of Aristotle's 
politics, presupposes the viability of many sovereign sb&tes. If we try to state 
the Flaionic^Aristoteliarf 'nan is a social and political animal, so he will, 

if not prevented by accident, he will move—at least the best kind of man, man 
living in the moderate temperate zona and not in Greenland and central Africa, 
there is no civilization possible there acceding to tie ancients, it is not 
entirely refuted by the way, and surely not refuted by the fact that our 
anthropologists speak of the culture of the Eskimos and the culture of central 
Africa, because they have very modest views of what constitutes a culture. 

But at any rate you can have civilized human life only under certain climatic, 
geographic conditions, moderate, temperate, and so on. But then it will happen, 
men will naturally form societies which will grow into the polls. And these 
societies, in order to fulfill theii function, must be of a limited size. They 
cannot be Babylons where you donlt know whether the city is conquered—the 
enemy comes in in the south part and you live in the northern suburb, you don't 
know. That is not a city. And of ccurse our cities are super Babylons from 
this point of view. 


So the city will be of a limited size and therefore there will be of necessity 
a large number of fairly small societies. I mean, they don't have to be cities 
with three hundred hoplites, you can have five hundred, two thousand, but it will 

be . . . .inaudible. .. This Plato and Aristotle demand and 

one can say that is the concrete political meaning of what they understand by 
justice. Because justice means an ordering of human relations and human living 
together and there is an optimal form which it might take—that is the polls. 


the polls as described. And Thucydides, 1 don't believe —one mustn't come 
to this speculation of philosophers of history that the Greek polis worked 
for some time and then it was no longer workable becuase Alexander cane and 
Philip of Kacedonia and tills kind of tiling. What Thucydides has in mind is 
that this is never feasible, and not only for a hiort time. Never feasible— 
there was always some hegemony, some practical denial of the sovereignty of al 
I believe that is a crucial point. The fundamental necessity affects the kind 
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„ ' leading' 

of justice legal to the polls 


1 'believe that is a major ooint in Thucydides 


and which of course appeal’s to us in a way more iissnedl' + '’’’ 
we have the elaborate doctrines of Plato and Arifetotle 


way more ammeclately pernap^, 

front of ns. 


b, because 


in 


a way they arc more accessible to us than ihvcj’dides because of the theoretically 
character of the doctrine, you know; whereas here no doctrine is stated.- A 
story is told and we have? to find out what the fable teaches. This I suggest 
on the basis of our present reading up to this point should be considered. 


Student: It :sCem.s ; to mo in looting at this, this is just the way this speech 
cf Hermocrates struck me, it is analogous with Pericles. There is something 
^inaudible) and the very last chapter of it reads very nicely as a Thucydidean 
comment on the futility of the present- war between Athens and Sparta dividing 
the Greek world. 


Hr* Strauss? Tj^e last sentence of Hermocrates? 

Student* 'fhe last paragraph, really, the last chapter of Hermocrates 1 speech. 

6o f\x • 

Hr. Strauss: Yes, but is this not the point—I was struck most by the fact 
that he speaks of a unity of Sicily and says then unity of Sicily, one'name 
for all the Sicilians. A n dthen he says if we areprudent we will drive off all 
commerce’ from other reaces—as if they were racially homogeneous, and a part 
of Sicily was of course racially homogeneous with Athens and the other was 
racially homogeneous with Sparta. 

Student: I was thinking of this in the same way. Hellas is a unit, and there 
are Ic-nianS and Dorians within that which are at the ip* others throats, but they 
shouldn't be when there .are Macedonians and Thracians and Persians and things 
all around them. It is very closely connected with what you have just been 
saying about the sort of inadequacy of the polis, the local polls, just to 
survive itself, some kind of a vision that the thing was hopeless and that there 
was s ome larger unit. 


Mr. Strauss: Let me see. Th© precise parallel would be this: Hermocrates 1 
suggestion of a Pan-Sicilian policy would correspond to "X's" policy of a 
Pan-Hellenic policy. But that is not Pericles' policy. I mean, if I may take 
my German example, Pericles would correspond to Bismark who throws off the yoke. 
You know, the two powers cannot live in the same political society. In others 
words, Pericles had a small Greek, a little Greece, and the Pan-Greek solution 
was the one drempt of by the nice gentlemen who lived in the recollection of 
the Spartan-Athenian co-operation against the Kedes in the Persian War. That 
was not Pericles' notion. 

Student: This is much closer to Midas, for instance— 


Mr. Strauss: Nicias, that is quite possibly true, because Kicias lias not the 
Periclean notion. 


Student: But the general idea in relation to the argument which you were 

putting forward there about the fact the polio couldn't survive, the fact that 
'%ucydides might have been feeling out the possibility of Greece having to cam; 
together— 
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Mr* Strauss: 1 believe he would have said that it never truly existed in 
the moment Greece had to act pc 1 itically. In other wswds, even in the Persian 
¥ar it was fundamentally an action of Athens alone or Spartans—by the way, 
regarding the theoretical question, I must not forget that, This issue of 
the non-viability of the po.iis on grounds of its smallness, its military • 
insufficiency, is not discussed to iry recollection in classical literature 


on these terras. 


I wouldn't call this a discussion—what we discern 


by looking into a -deeper si 
Of that issue,. 


rturs of Thucydides is net an explicit discussion 


1 would like here any corrections to what I have said, but let me only 

mention what strikes me most from later from later reading. There is a very 

important document in regarding this question based on classical thought, 

but definitely post-classical chrondlogically, and that is Sir Thomas' Koore's 

Utopia . Sir Thomas Koore’s Uteria appears as a famous comndmistie book; I 

m sure one can shew that the.s is"pure eye-wash, the communist issue. That 

is a red herring, if I nay era this politically well-known expression. The 

issue is primarily that— l ? to~>j.a is primarily an antipmonarchical book, not against 

private property, republican—republican meant not certainly in the present 

.American sense of the word, you kr.cw the Republican Party versus the Democratic 

Party. And everyone can see that the island of Utopia is England; there is a 

river like the Thames, and a capital like London anc everything has only a 

fantastic name. V;ft.ab is the difference? There is no king there, no Henry VIII 

and ary other of the same character. But it is really a federative, republic. 

1 


3olae --whatever the cities may have been, London and Leipter and 


^derated polae 


In other words, the federative 


These a: 

other places, they are polae 
republic is the solution to the problem of the military defects of the polls. 

But this question is explicitly discussed 7 -because in Sir Thomas Kocre you get it 
only by comparing Utopia with Britain at the time, which is easy to do but is 
, , .inaudible. ..... -r-and that is Kontesquieu’ s Spirit of the Laws . Is 
It.book X, if I remember well, where he brings, in the problem of federation 
in either book IX or X, He speaks of the inadequacy of Bepublics from the 
point of view of national defense. The solution: federation. And then he 
sketches what kind of a loose or strict federation—and then he suggests this 
very strict federation, the- 'Lycian federation greatly admired by 

Hamilton and the Federalists, but not acceptable to his countrymen!' at the time, 
nor to many countrymen in our time. ' 





Xou know, the people who didn't care for smaller societies, for cities, and 
were perfectly satisfied with these large territorial states like France or 
Germany and so on—I disregard them. I am interested only in those who said 
the ancients were right in wanting to have fairly small, sop;i,oties—that the 
political unit is the polls. <“nd you know from the v&r rows'papers that this 
is an issue—by all means let us have small states, but how can we combine that 
with.the requirements of defense? Answer: federation. 


The problem there as stated in these documents is a -classical problem, goir : 
back to classical antiquity. 


Studenti . I was Just wondering if you think Thucydides would have denied that 
the polls of Plato and Aristotle was the regime which he would wish. 
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Hr, Strauss; Well, that s'l depends, I mean, when you ret the descriptions 

in Plato and Aristotle, what I call the shining temple* There is 

no squalor and no tiling sordid and unpleasant and unsavory around. But that 

is due, of course, to a deliberate abstraction on the part of Plato and Aristotle, 

namely, of how these thinrs move not only in everyday life, but in a state 

OfS notion, i.e. in war. But t!. t trio is a legimate demand from Plato and 

Aristotle to t ell us that too—rlato admits at the beginning of the Timaeus 

“when he says after we have seen this beautiful temple of the Republic, not 

let us see in motion, i.e. in war. That is an admission on Plato’s part that 

what Thucydides is doing—described the polis in war and with all the implications 

of that—is a absolutely necessary supplement to what Plato & Aristotle do. 


Ke-w what Thucydides says, however, is all right. And by the way, 
regarding the regime, that is not so far away. What is that mixture of democracy 
and oligarchy recommended by Thucydides in the eighth book, when he says that 
Athens had the best policy in his life-time in 1*11. It lasted only a few months, 
but it was a misture of democracy and oligarchy. And what does Aristotle, say, 

I mean. Of course Aristotle would call it aristocracy, but if you break it 

^ down and as it is feasible, it is not so much (rougher) and Plato in the 

La w s the same thing. That is not the fundamental difference} seme minor 
difference might be there. 

But the fundamental difference comes up when Thucydides says as it were 
if you think that through—the question of the city in motion,- of how it can 
hold its own, confronted, say, by the barbarian threat, also of course with 
;-•the disagreement among the Creek cities, because not all Greek cities will at 
" the seme time have rule of gentlemen, I mean what guarantee is there. So if 

. you have an ambitious democracy directed by guys bike Cleon and very decent 

gentlemanly controlled small cities all around, what should they do? That is 
& very urgent question. They must have at least alliances, and alliances are 
nortoriously weak, you know, temporary alliances, and you have to do something 
else. A r d I believe such harsh things as Thucydides brings out, and as his 
translator Hobbes has stated with theoretical brutality, protection requires 
obedience. Ton know, say the somewhat stronger city protects the weaker ones; 
that means that the weaker ones have to obey the guidance of the stronger ones. 

In other words, it is a relation of dependence which needn’t appear in legal 
documents where they are all equal allies, but in fact it will be so. 


I am sure that Plato and Aristotle were not blind to these kinds of things, 
but they surely did not elaborate them in the way in which Thucydides elaborates 
them. And that is what Plato indicates in that passage of the Laws when he says 
practically all legislation, which includes also the establishment of the regimes, 
is done by touche, by chance. 


Student: Is that in the tenth book? 


Kr. Strauss: Not in the tenth book, I believe in book IV or so. All legislation 
practinlly comes by touche, meaning without planning. Ana this planning is of 
course the premise of what Plato and Aristotle do all the time—how to esfcabilish, 
.... (G)* ... .how to erect the constitutional structure. Thucydides 
would say you have no opportunity to erect so much. Host of the time most of 
these tilings are forced upon you, and also the changes which you make. Plato 
and Aristotle would say against that, that is true in fact, but since human 
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presence and human ordering has some possibilities from time to time—otherwise 
the whole idea of political would be nonsense. In other words, since you 
have to choose from time to time, and of course suppose you choose the better, 
then you have to know the rood. Otherwise you are blind in your choice. 

Then you have to have a complete picture of what the good, the politically 
good, the pood society is. And Plato and Aristotle say, here we toll you. 

And I believe they would say this— 1 believe Thucydides would not have denied 
it, but if he did, Plato would say well, what you imply when you make this 
statement that Athens had its best political order at this particular moment 
in IfLl, we've tried to elaborate that, with all its implications. And that you 
cannot regyrd as an impossible thing, but as a necessary thing, because you 
presuppose it. And from this basis there is an understanding between these 
two entirely different beginnings of Thucydides on the one hand and Aristotle 
onthe other is possible. 

Student: inaudible 

Kr. StrausS: 1 think he meant Asia Kinor* 

Student: But the C-reeks are more intelligent than the rest, inaudible, but 
they could band together into a confederation, and I think he says that they 
could rule the world, or something like that. 

to. Strauss: Something like that. 

Student: doesn’t he bring up the discussion of courage also— ’ 

to. Strauss: Yes, that is true, that is the only clear passage in the Politics 
where he speaks of it. But it is also true— 

Student: Is he looking further than Thucydides here? Is that what he's doing? 

Kr. Strauss: Yes, but how would it work in practice? He doesn't arwer that 
question, you know. The structure of the federation, whether the federation 
will have two foci, ATHens and Sparta, or whether it willb e a federation with 
simple equality of the various cities, or if there willbe one hegemonial city. 

Ke doesn't say a word about that. 

•Student: But did Aristotle regard this as a desirable thing—inaudible. 

Kr. Strauss: He only says it dm order to show how superior this Greek mixture 
is to . . * (G). . . /. He doesn't say it is in itself desirable. He does 
not say that. He only says that this mixture of intelligence with courage 
is by far superior to intelligence by itself and courage by itself. And in 
order to show how superior that is he says if all these people who have this 
mixture of intelligence and courage in the proper way, if they would work togee - 
they could rule the whole world. He doesn't say that this is desirable, or 
still less does he make any suggestions aa to the particular form and manner 
of this working together. 

Student: Could you tell mep! where this occurs—inaudible 

to. Strauss: It is in the seventh book, probably, where he speaks of the nature 
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required for political -{sfirvival). 

Student? lhucydid.es brings up this questioh himself when he intimates several • 
times that Athens has extra-Hellenic imperial aspirations—the expedition into 
Egypt in the archaeology and in Pericles’ second speech. And this would seem 
to be an argument against a federation or a diarchy in Greece. 

Mr. Strauss: No, no. • The Periclean vision was clearly a vision of Athenian 
imperialism. I mean, extending perhaps to Sicily, Carthage, and god knows where 
maybe Rome, but it was Athens, not Greece. 

Student: But~he suggests that the imperialism is unlimited in its nature.- 

Nr. Strauss: Sure, oh yes, that is true. And what the other people wanted, 
the nice people, the moderate people, Nicias, as you like to say, was limited. 
Let the Greeks led by Sparta and Athens in harmony hold -tfcheir own against the . 
Kede and conquer some barbaric country which is useful for settlement, of course 
they were not squeamish about that, but not unlimited goals. That I think iS . 
the point. Now there is something which is relevant to what you said about 
this—yes, of course. Where Athens failed completely Rome succeeded amazingly. 
Rosie did conquer not only Sicily and Carthage, but Greece and Egypt and Persia 
and so on. What does this mean as far as our present question is concerned? 

Now the Roman theorist is of course Cicero. Cicero is silent about the 
question of size. But it is of course understood that this is the empire of 
the city of Rome. I mean, that citizenship was extended, you know, that later 
on practically every inhabitant of the Roman empire with the exception of 
slaves was a citizen. That doesn’t do away with the fact that he was a citizen 
of the city of Rome. And that this was no longer workable in the form of all 
citizens of Rome assembling in the Forum. - < - ■ " to make decisions, but only 
those'who were actually present in Rome could vote. ■ Tntrldidn't do away with_ 
this kind of—of course it became, the fiction was partially relieved by a 
universal monarchy and no longer a universal republic. And that of course was 
oiie of the most important arguments for people like Montesquieu and all those, 
that you cannot have a republican society, a free society, if it is too large; 

I mean, what we take for granted, the question of size is of no importance 
except for the rather limited issue of the urban problem—crime control and 
tragic—in other words, the question of size is no political issue. TjSat is 
true only perhaps after the American Civil War. Lincoln in one of his speeches 
still stated in the Gettsyburg Address it had not yet been 

proven. That is a test, whether America survives that, the test of a free 
government—free government means republican government. At that time look 
at the map—oh you don’t have to go so far back. Look at the map of 19lU and 
compare it with a map of 1913. 

Up to 19114. the mass of the world was rruled monarchiaaily, maybe by 
limited' 1 ’ monarchies, or constitutional monarchies, but monarchically. Germany 
was a monarchy, Russia was a monarchy, Austria-Hungary, Britain was a monarchy, 
you know. There are some famous practitioners of politics in England, 
like ChPuchill»-Churchill* But all right, let us say that this is one of these 
quaint pritish things and let us not mention it. But in l8f?o where did you 

*still calls England a monarchy. 
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have republics, 'working republic? hot 'in. France, which was controlled by • ’ 
Kapcleon the Third, and France had been a republic for a few rears in the French 
Evolution and it was a disgraceful performance with constant butcheries. 

And then they had a ‘'then from »li3;t2> *51, 'Which also 

didn't work and Kapoleon had somehow -to-■‘—end of tape. 


Thucydides. 

Leettre 3X 

Bock iv Chapters - 70-13;? • 

There was one thing that you said in the begining which was not clear 
to me. Of course I concentrate on what was not clear rather than the many 
things that were-clear. That Bras Ida s’ policy was like Pericles 1 policy; 

I know you added a long commentary, but What did you mean by this assertion? 

Student: Kell, chiefly that Sparta is now in the position that Athens was in 
earlier. It wanted peace, and its efforts were to compel, or to try to per¬ 
suade Athens to accept peace and although this may not have been Brasidas 1 aim 
in him,s campaign, it was an effect of his campaign. 


Bb. Strauss: In'other words, what you mean was this: Perhaps an offensive military 
strategy in-the service of the defensive. You put in now a crucial qualification} 
it may be the effect, but not the intention of Brajlsdas. I have the feeling 
that Brasidas would have liked to win the war, i.e. to destroy Athenian 
power, you know, not merely to restore the status quo. Whereas the Periclean 
policy was simply to keep the status quo. And that was not also the Spartan 
offidal policy. It became the Spartan official policy after Pylus, you know, 
after the 300 hombres of whom we have spoken last time. 


Now I think we should first discuss the main questions here. You ienember 
the situation, the terrific success at Pylus, further successes, thanks to 
the Athenian navy, and they even had threatened Sicily already, but this was . 
still on the horizon. Then comes the first set-back—the attempt to conqueror 1 
Negara, very‘close to Athens, fails. The Athenians prepare the expedition into 
Boettia while Brasidas prepares his expedition into Thrace, the firstdconplete 
failure; the Spartans—an amazing success. Now in this connection 

a few re-marks were made to which you referred, but at which we should look. 

In chq? ter 80, about the Spartan internal problems, Ky reference seams to be 
incorrect. Where is this passage about the Helots? If you have it will you 
please read it. 


80. ... And because also they desired a pretence to send away part of 
their Helotes, for fear they should take the opportunity of the present 
state of their affairs, the enemies lying now in Pylus, to innovate. 

For they did also thin further, fearing the youth and multitude of 
their Helotes, for the Lacedaemonians had ever many orb;nances concerning 
how to look to themselves against the Helotes. They caused a proclamation 
to be made that as many of them as claimed the estimation to have done 
the Lacedaemonians best service in their wars should be made free; 
felling them in this manner and conceiving that, as they should every 



one out of pride deem himself worthy to be first made free, so they 
would soonest also rebel against them* And when they had thus preferred 
about two thousand* wxdch also with crowns on their heads went in' 
procession about the temples as to receive their liberty, they not 
long after made them away; (Mr. Strauss: Literally made them invisible. 
Because ,! ir.ade away with them" would contradict what follows.) And no 
man knew how they perished. And now at this time, with all their hearts, 
they sent nway seven hundred men of. armn more of the same men along 
with Brasidas. 


Now this is only a casual remafck, but of utmost importance for the understanding 
of the ' basis and the working of the Spartan polity. I mean here we have 
the sound £$d solid reason for Spartan moderation. Now we go on and read the 
next chapter because it is the first eulogy of Brasidas; there will be another 
one later» • 


> 80/ ..(But) Brasidas himself the Lacedaemonians sent out chiefly because 

it was his own desire;. 

8l. notwithstanding the Chalcideans also longer to have him, as one 
esteemed also in Sparta every way an active man. And when he was 
out, he did the Lacedaemonians very great service. For by showing 
himself at that present just and moderate toward the cities, (Mr. 

Strauss: Presenting lamself, exhibiting himself. One necessarily 
puts the emphasis on mere exhibiting, inaudible. The correction^ 
which is to be made will come in the second eulogy. So, showing 
himself, showing himself just and moderate, metrics . not sophron, 
he caused them to reyolt; and some of them he also took by treason. 

■Whereby- it came to p A ss that if. the Lacedaemonians pleased to come to 
composition (as also they did), they might have tw^ns to render and . . 
receive reciprocally. And also long after, after the Sicilian War, 

. the virtue and wisdom (Mr. Strauss: Intelligence) which Brasidas 
showed now, to some known by experience, by others believed upon 
from report, was the principal cause that made the Athenian confederates 
< affect the Lacedaemonians. For being the first that went out, and 

esteemed in all points for a worthy man, he left behind him an assured 
hopethat the rest also were like him. ( Mr. Strauss: The expectation 
that the other Spartans would be of the same kind, an expectation 
which proved tobe wholly wrong. He is the exception.) 

Then there is the political speech of Brasidas in chapters 85 to 87. I say 
the political speech because there will be later on a speech to his army, 
to which the speaker referred. Before he gives this speech in the ordinary 
manner, Thucydides remarks that he was also not unable, as a Lacedaemonian, 
to speak. I mean in other words, he was a good speaker, at least for a Spartanp 
where much more men of silent deeds, including the silent doing away with 
Helotes, than the Athenians. He speaks with amazing gentleness. The main pox; 
The Spartans wage the war of liberation of Greece. He stresses his own positier: 
less there be an prejudice based on earlier experience against Sparta in 
general—at the beginning of chapter 86. Will you read that. 

86. "I come hot hither to hurt, (Mr. Strauss: I myself, that is the 
emphasis.) bnfi £0 set free the Grecians; and I have the Lacedaemonian 
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si^gieix'ates bound unto me by groat oaths (Mr, Strawcst By the greatest 
oaths.- In other Hurds, it Is absolutely—I myself, whom yon see, and 
obviously an honest man, and then in addition the authufcitxes in Sparta 
have sworn to me the greatest oaths.) that whatsoever don .Cod. 'rates 
shall be- added to their side, at least by me, shall still enjoy 
(hr. Strauss: You see again, by me.)their own laws: and that we shall 


(hr. Straw 


by me.)their own laws; 


hot hold you as confederates to us brought in either force or fraud, 
but on bllC CO HOT ary, bo confederates to you that are kept in servitude 
by the Athenians. And Therefore I claim not only that you be net 
jealous of me (especially having given you so good assurance) (HR. 

S Ox S * G iven me these greatest assurances, meaning the famous Spartan 

oaths.) or think me unablo to defend you, but also, that you declare 
yourselves boldly with me. (I :%* • ki L*IT<3* uss: how that of coin's© is the 
other point; the good will of the Spartans Is not enough. They must 
• also be strong, because if they come to liberate those allies and 

the allies escort, they will later on be punished by Cleon—inaudible— 
so you must give them guarantees that he is able to defend them.) 

Ana if ary man be unwilling so to do through fear of seme particular 
man, apprehending that I would put the city into the hands of a few, 
let him cast away that fear; for I came not to side, nor do I think 
I should bring you an assured liberty, if neglecting the ancient use 
hero (Hr. Strauss: Literally translated—the ancestral. If disregarding ' 

> the ancestral, that to which you are accustomed.) I should eshral either 
the multitude; to the few, or the few to the multitude, (Hr. Strauss: 

The larger part tot ho few, or the smaller part to all. This was not 
brought out in your translation. Bo you see the disharmony—the many 
•to the few, or the few, not to the many, but to all. That is an 
indication of the fundamental problem of democracy as the ancients saw 
it .^Democracy claims to be the rule not of the many, but of all. And 
• > i^t'ce it is the rule of the many. That is the difficulty.) 

We discussed that when we spoke about Aristotle last time. Do you renerb er 
how I tried to solve the difficulty—why democracy, while being in fact the 
rule of the many, does not call Itself the rule of the many? 

Siuddnt: inaudible-call themselves the rule of the free, or free-bum. 

Hr. Strauss: In other words, the title on which democracy r ested is the 
rule of all free men. But what would be the characteristic of the many as many 
as distinguished from all? - • 

Student: This seems to me to be a problem of self-definition. (?) The few 

see themselves as the holders of certain virtues. Vshen the many thihk of thv~ 
selves, they consider themselves not only the maiyin numbers, but as the 
vehicle of whatever virtues— 


Hr. Strauss:. But which virtues to the many have, may I ask? 
Student: Equality. 

Kr* Strauss: T^e few can also have equality. 


Student: They are poor 


Hr. Strauss:■ That is It., So we shouldn’t speak of virtue, but say that the 
characteristic of the nary as many is poverty. And the' characteris bic of 
the few as few is wealth, virtue, whatever it may be. Now wealth ard virtu© 
are things to boast of. Poverty is nothing to boast of. Poverty can be an 
-excuse for relief, you know, but not for political rights, oo if you want 
political rights you rust have a virtue, and this virtue is that of a free 
man. But once you. say that you rust include the rich too, because they are 
also free men. So this is, I think, the solution of this difficulty which 
is there indicated. And new let us read the end of this chanter* 


86. ...For to be governed so were worse than the domination of a 
foreigner (Mr. Strauss; For the many to be governed by the rich, 
and for the rich to be governed by the poor, that would be worse 
than foreign domination. By the way, you see from here that Brasidas 
is not a democrat. This can safely be inferred from that. You can 
say that he has the-same preference' which Thucydides himself seems 
to reveal later ore when he speaks of a kind of mixed regime.) (Student: 
foes the term‘mixed* occur?) (Mr. Strauss: No no, but the expression 
occurs frequently—the ordinary term which Thucydides uses, by the way, 
is the powerful ones. But this power is of course based largely on 
wealth. ) and there vjouldresu.lt from it to us Lacedaemonians not 
thanks for our labours, but instead of honour and f. cry, an imputation 
of those crimes for which we make war amongst the Athenians, ard vhich 
■ would be more odious in us than in them that never p> etended the virtue. 
(Kr* Strauss; In other words, the Athenians were just playing a gane, 
and we come as-the liberators of Greece, sows have obligations tbs 
• Athenians don’t have.) For it is more dishonourable, at least to men 
in dignity, to amplify their estate by specious fraud than by open 
violence. For the latter assaileth with a certain right of power given 
us by fortune, but the other with the treachery of a wicked conscience. 

In other words, pla^S^^force is not so despicable as fraud. That increase 
the proof that he doesn’t deceive. He would perhaps use force, but under no 
circumstances deception. Which is very nice, but it doesn’t prove that it is 
really true. 


Now w© come to the interesting question which our speaker well understood, 
that Brasidas wants to liberate these people, but not all of them want to b$ 
liberated. As Rousseau formulated it, forcing men to be free—forcing them 
to be free. Can this be done? How does he reply to that—chapter 87 . 

8?. ...But if after these promised of mine you shell say you cannot, 
and yet, forasmuch as your affection is with us, will claim impunity 
for rejecting us, or shall say that this liberty I offer you seems 
. to be accompanied with danger, and that it wore well done to offer 
it to such as can receive it, but not to force it upon any, (Ur. 

Strauss: Any who is unwilling.) then will I call to witness the gods 
• and heroes of this place that my counsel which you refuse was for 
your good, and will endeavour, by wasting of your territory, to 
eompell you to it. Nor shall I think I do you thor-in any wrong, 
but have reason for it for two necessities; one, cl' the Lacedaemonians, 
lest whilst they have your affections and not your society, they 
should receive hurt from your contributions of money to the Athenians; 
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another, of the Grecians, lest they should b e hindered of their 
• liberty by your example. For otherwise indeed—(MR. Strauss: 

^ In other words, he also allows for the simple Spartan self-interest, 

• I mean, you are our enemies by ihaving the Athenians .. .inaudible. 

It is perfectly compatible with our righteous purpose—because Soarta 
being dedicated to the liberation of all Greece, the self-interest 
of Sparta become the common interest of all Greece. It is as simple 
as that.) For otherwise indeed we could not justly do it; nor ought 
we Lacedaemonians to set any at liberty against their wills if it 
were not for some common good. We covet not dominion (over you); 
but seeing we haste to make others lay down the same, wa should do 
injury to the greater part, if bringing liberty to the other states 
in general we should tolerate you to c ross us. Deliberate well of 
these things; strive to be the beginners of liberty in Greece, to 
get yourselves eternal glory, to preserve every man his private estate 
from damage, and to invest the whole city with a most honourable title. 

This is then BrasIdas* answer to ithe question can one justly force anyone 
to be free. Yes, if his refusal to be free leads to the enslavement of others. 
He appeals to the truly common good which happens to coincide with Sparta's 
private good. Of course there is an amazing contrast between this speech and 
what the Spartans did at Plataea, you remember, when they reduced the whole 
question to the query: Did you do anything for Sparta in this war? No? Head 
offi I mean, Brasidas' method is much more human and also the more prudent. 

Student: Wasn't there a direct parallel between this speech and fie one by 
Archidamus before the Plataeans where the question of the oath, the ancient 
oath, about keeping Plataea free. And the Plataeans then come up to Archidamus 
• and sysr look, you can't do this to us because promised us to keep our freedom. 

1 And so Archidamus leaves and when jie cosjes back he says, well, yes, but if 
you cannot do it to enslave the rest of Greece which is the cause that you are 
working for —inaudible. 

Mr. Strauss: In other words, you contend that Brasidas is not a bit superior 
as a speaker to Archidamus—would you go that far? 

Student: No, I wouldn't go that far. 

Mr. Strauss: Well, what is the difference, I simply don't remember now the 
speech of Archidamus sufficiently. You seem to iremember it better. 

Student:, What I remember as so striking was this religious oath, and yet it 
seemed tobe absurd that the Plataeans were the allies of the Athenians and 
would therefore be permitted to be let alone by Spartans all on the basis of 
this oath a long way back, and yet the Spartans seemed tobe forced to go alcr;■ 
with this old oath—inaudible. (?) 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but I think the context is also important. This happened 
after the disgraceful breach of the truce by the Thebans, and in this context. 
Whereas here the context seems to be cleaner. But I wonder if that shows in 
the speech itself. I will have another look at it; or doos anyone else here 
remember that? and could therefore tell us the difference between Brasidas' 
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and Archidamus' speeches. I must say that I have the feeling that the overall 
notion of Sparta as the liberator and approaching the allies of Athens In 
such a gentle way was not Archidamus' line. - A commentator raises 
. * is - this question: Why did not Brasidas simply say, you are not neutral, but 
an ally of Athens whether you like it or not. That is a good question, why 
did he not say that? I think that is the difference, because Archidamus 
speaks of them always as allies of Athens. -Brasidas did not do that. Well, 

I think Brasidas is very shrewd in not doing it, because by speaking of them 
. as allies of Athens he would imply that anyone can be friendly to the tyrant 
city. He simply disregardstha alliance—of course it was forced on you poor 
r\' people by the tyrant city. And in addition he tiAlh;ip.h£©Ktracthe whole issue of 
whether you can honestly betray your allies from coming up. You remember the 
question that the Mytilenaeans made so much fuss about, that according to the 
< general rule it is regarded as dishonorable to desert your allies when he is 
• in trouble. This whole question is removed which I think is really a gofed 
speaker for a Spartan, if I may quote Thucydides. 

In the next chapter —the crucial importance of the Acanthians trusting 
oaths. This issue will come up in various ways later. Now then comes the 
report of the disastrous campaign of the Athenians in Bceotia, the defeat at 
Delium. Now the Athenians fortified at Delium the temple of Apollo. And 
Thucydides d evelops what they did there in chapter 90. I doesn't say a word 
■ of disapproval, but 1 get the distinct impoESsion that this cannot have been 
compatible with the Greeks.' notions of piety. In other words, it looks like 
• a description of a sacrilegious act, although not described as that. And then, 
immediately afterward I found t he confirmation in the Boeotian speech that they 
used the temple as a fort. Then the Boeotian commander, Pagondas, addresses 

• his Boeotian army in chapter 92. Alio a speech very impressive by its high . ’’ 

principles. The Athenians out of desire for more, out of greed, voluntarily 

enter other men's lands. They try to enslave all; they hqye no limited objectives. 
If confronted with such people it is wise to take the initiative, i.e. to begin, 
the war. Hoes this ring a bell? ' 

Student: inaudible 

Mir. Strauss: Yes, but what does it mean. It has a very specific reference. 

Student: They began the war. 

. Kr. Strauss: Si re, they committed an illegal act, clearly illegal act, and he 
gives a kind of natural lav; justification for what was against the positive 
law. And he reminds us also of course of the fomer victory of the Boeotians 
over the Athenians and especially of the help of the gods considering the 
sacrilege committed by the Athenians at Delos. So that in a way settles it. 

You see, you must not forget that Thucydides does describe, if in an ircnical 
way, a kind of divine providence. The D e lphic oracle had told Sparta at the 

* beginning of the war that he would come to their help^ to the help of the 
Spartans, called or uncalled. And who won the war? ' A he Spartans. More specific /. 

- the first (decisive blow, almost decisive blow, given to the Athenians was the 
plague—and act of Apollo. And here also the Athenians commit a sacrilegious 
act and they are defeated. Thucydides does not regard this as the true causality, 
but he would not be surprised if some people, many people, would look at it 
.. this way. In other words, the case is [perfectly clear, the moral case, for the 



Boeotians, and therefore it is very easy for their general to address the 
troops. 

T^en there comes the speech of the Athenian general who trill be seventy 
defeated, Hippocrates, in chapter 95. Let us road this very brief speech. 

95. “Ken of Ath&psmy exhortation shall be short, but with valiant men 
it hath as much force as a longer, and is for a remembrance rather 
than a command. Let no man think, because it is in the territory of 
another, that we therefore precipitate ourselves into a great danger 
that aid not concern us. (Hr. Strauss: Inother words, the awkward 
• thing that people are not engaged in defending their homeland, their 
home territory. It is always more convincing for the simple soldier 
than if he has to fight on foreign territory.) For in the territoiy 
of these men, you fight for your own. If we get the victory, the ; 

Peloponnesians will never invade our territories again, for want of > 

the Boeotian horsemen. So that in one battle you shall both gain 
. this territory and free your own. therefore marah on Against the enemy, 
every one as becometh the dignity both of his natural city, which he 
glorieth to be chief of all Greece, and of his ancestors, who having 
overcome these men at Oenophyta under the conduct of Kyronides, were 
in times past masters of all Boeotia. *' 

Natural city is not in the Greek—simply fatherland. There is one little 
tilling, I believe, that Hobbes did not bring out. At the end of this extremeiiiy 
short speech, there are such short speeches, but for an Athenian it was particularly 
short, Thucydides says usually at the end of such short speeches ;(G ) 

—after the general had said so much, so much, emphasising the quality cf the 
speech. In the longer speeches he says - (G) ■ ' , such like this. Here he 

does not say, as he would normally say, such like things, but so many things— 

I’m sorry, he does not say so many things, meaning so briefly, but such like 
things. I note this; I don't have any explanation of that. j 

He has the same theme as his opposite number, Pagondas-r-to fight4a big ) 

dangerous battle in alien territory, that must be defended. And the answer is \ 

the fight is in protection of our own land, in liberation of our own land j 

which is constantly invaded by the Boeotians. But he cannot suppress the thought: j 

the acquisition/ Do you remember when he says that? In a single battle you : 

will acquire in addition this land and liberate your own T -to a higher degree. j 

It surely is the very opppsite of a stirring speech, that we can safely say. ; 

I mean, it is a perfectly fit speech on the eve of a defeat. Thucydides has 
given us a qoecimen of that. 

How the Athenians lose the battle absolutely and now a big issue arises, 
and what is the big issue which arises after the battle. It is discussed in 
chapters 97 and 98. Well, the dead. The Athenians had to flee, had to leave 
their dead behind. And it was absolutely necessary to get the dead back under 
the protection of a truce. So the vanquished had to come cap in hand to the 
victor^ And this was a rule always observed hitherto by the victortogive the 
dead back. Let us read that in (chapter 97. 

97. ..In the meantime, a hearald sent from the Athenians to require the 
bodies met with a herald by the way sent by the Eoeotians, which turned 
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him back by telling him he could get nothing done till himself was 
returned from the Athenians. This herald, when he camo before the 
• Athenians, delivered unto them what the Boeotians had given him in 

charge, namely, that they had done unjustly to transgress the universal 
law of the Grecians, being a constitution received by them all; that 
the invader of another's country should abstain from all holy places 
in the same; that the Athenians had fortified Delium and dwelt in it, 
and done whatsoever else men use to dp in places profane, and had §rawn 
• that water to the common use, which ws unlawful for themselves to have 
> touched, save only towash their hands for the sacrifice; that therefore' 

. . the Boeotians, both in the behpalf of the god and of themselves, involi&g . 
Apollb and all'the interessed spirits, did warn them to be gone and to 
remove their stuff out of the temple. 

You see, that is a very big issue which arises for the first time in this book 
that the ordinary rule to restore the dead to the vanquished in transgressed 
on religious grounds, because the Athenians had done something much more awful. 
The story reminds of the story of Cylon and so on in the first book; it is a 
real parallel to that. 

The Athenian answer is interesting regarding the key point in chapter 98, 
regarding the use of water for profane purposes. Do you find that, it is in 
about the middle of chapter 98. 

98.that for the water, they meddled with it upon necessity; which 

was not td be ascribed tp insp^ence, but to this, (Mr. Strauss: Youu 
see, necessity justifies it. Insolence is hubri,s : if you do something 
from hubris , you know, a sinful rebellion against the will of the gods, 
that is of course sacrilege. But if you do it out of necessity, that 
is justifiable.) that fighting against the Boeotians that had invaded 
their territory first, they were forced to use it; for whatsoever is 
forced by war or danger hath in reason a kind of pardon even with the 
god himself; for the altars, in cases of involuntary offences, are a 
refuge, and they are said to violate laws that are evil without constraint, 
not they that are a little bold upon occasion of distress; that the 
Boeotians themselves, who require restitution of the holy places f<r a . 
redemption of the dead, are more irreligious by far than they, who, 
rather than let their temples go, are content to go without that which 
were fit for them to receive; (Mr. Strauss: In other words, the Boeotians 
are not under duress when they withhold the corpses; the Athenians 
were under duress, and the god himself recognized it. In other words, 
the Athenians vindicate themselves very clearly.) 

Now Thucydides* account of this exchange is more extensive than his account of 
the battle of Delium itself. That is very interesting, and a commentator whom 
I consulted is quite impressed by it. I am not, because for Thucydides 
these issues are terribly important. Kot that he believes in divine vengence 
and this kind of tiling, but this is a major question because it affects politics 
societies and their actions. 

The Thebans throughout the whole thing prove again to be nasty people, 
judged very simply. Yet the principlesto which Pagondas refers in his speech 
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are juster than those of Athens. Looking entirely on the surface, the Thebans 
have not com!tied a sacrilege and they win the victory. I mean, however, 

>\ there is a certain rhetorical argument that can be based on this 3eeming 
condemnation of ..inaudible. 

Now we come back tt the northern campaign, the campaign ifl Thrace, and 
here we have this brief reference to something which you did not mention, and 
that is that Thucydides himself is a general. What happened? After all, it 
is in a way one of the most interesting incidents in the book because we see 
now hew a historian, a nicy man, as actor. . Wnat happened? That is 

one of the most frequently mistrust passages in the book. 

Student: He doesn't arrive on time. 

• Mr. Strauss: He doesn't arrive on time at Amphipolis. 

Student: He doesn't even arrive, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Strauss: Amphipolis cedes and the city there is lost. He can save only 
a relatively small harbor town south of Amphipolis, Eion. And that does not 
yet come out herq in the next book ha will mention in passing that he was 
exiled. It is plausible to assume, I think everyone does this, that he was 
exiled for this alleged failure. The word he hsed, phrgon , does not nec¬ 
essarily mean that he was exiled, it can also mean having fled, you know, 
prior to any trial. But it is reasonable to assume thath,Shis leaving Athens 
and spending the rest of the war in Peloponnesian territory was a consequence 
of this unfortunate situation in the north. 

Now marry modern readers have been surprised by the fact that there is 
not a word of apology and to the cruder intelligence this is a proof of 
guilt, and the subtler people syy that he could conceivably have been a man 
of such nobility that he did not wish to degrade himself by using up part of 
this historical work, as some later generals have done, for excusing himself. 
And one can very well say that the apology is in the narrative. For example, 
.that the disastrous campaign in Boeotia should never have been made. If these 
troops had been in the north Brasidas would have been unable to have these 
. spectatular successes and in addition it is perfectly possible that Thucydides 
was not in command in Amphipolis. And that may have been due to all kinds of 
(inaudible) and he was command only at the seashore with a very small force— 
seven galleys. In other words, the Athenians did not use the great local povo 
which they possessed because bfiis very large property was in their, histo ry, an 
is mentioned here. One would have to read a few chapters to give t he »iole 
account of Thucydides. 

Student: I thought he gave himself an escape clause in there, chapter 10a, 
where he speaks in the third person. "His purpose principally was^to prevent 
.the yielding up of Amphipolis] but if he should fail of that, "fcsf^topppssess 
himself of Eion (before Brasidas' coming). " 

Mr. Strauss: And that he got, or he took. It will prove to be very important 
in t he campaign of the next year. 
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Student: Xn other wards,. he had preconceived this and was very fckppy when he 
could arrive->* 
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by Thucydides was to ret lion. I mean, it was absolutely impossible to go 
beyond that. Ha hoped against hope that he could go further. No, the apology 
if ons cal call it, is that after having heard it he sailed with speed with 
seven galleys which happened to be present. In other words, he did not have 
command of a sufficient naval force. This is by no means uninteresting because 
ii throws some light on the author. 


There follows immediately afterward a new eulogy of Brasidas, which we 
should read—chapter 108. 

108* After Amphipolis was taken, the Athenians were brought into great 
fear, (Hr. Strauss: One second, Amphilpolis had a comparable effect on 
Athenian morals as Pylus had on Spartan morale. But you will see that 
the Athenians do not as easily give in as the Spartans.) especially for 
that it was a city that yielded them much profit, both in timber whi ch is 
sent them for the building of galleys and in revenue of money, and because 
also, through the Lacedaemonians had a passage open to come against 
their confederates, the Thessalians convoying them, as far as to Strynon, 
yet if they had not gotten that bridge, the river being upwards nothing 
but a vast fen, and towards Eion well guarded with their galleys, they 
could have gone no further; which now they thought they might easily 
do, and therefore feared lest their confederates should revolt. (Mr. 
Strauss: In other words, what he brings out is this: The whole difficulty 
had arisen thanks to a single man, Brasidas. T^at fives occasion to 
his later statements.) For Brasidas both showed himself otherwise very 
moderate, (Mr. Strauss: Remember again, metrics , hot sophron . We 
have discussed that on a former occasion, 1 mean sophron has much more of 
. a moral connotation than metrios has. Netrios is derivative from matron, 
measure, meaning that heacted correctly, you knew. One could almost say 
/\ punning, he took the right measures; whereas moderation, sephrmrewne ■ had 
/;■/ almost the connotation of reverence andllimiting onself out of a sense# • 
and also gave out in speech that he was sent forth to recover the liberty 
of Greece. And the cities which were subject to the Athenians, hearing 
of the taking of Amphipolis, and what assurance he brought with him, 
and of his gentleness besides, (Mr. Strauss: Ris mildness.)By the way, 
a quality never ascribed to Pericles, for example. One could ascribe it 
surely to Nicias and also to Diodotus, but in fact it is not a scribed to 
them either.) were extremely desirous of innovation, and sent messengers 
privily to bid him draw near, every one striving who should first revolt. 
For they thought that they might do it boldly, falsely estimating the 
power of the Athenians to be less than afterwards it appeared, and making 
a judgment of it according to (blind) wilfulness rather than safe forecast; 
• . it being the fashion of #en, what they wish to be true to admit even 

upon an ungrounded hope, and what they wish not, with a magistral kind 
of arguing to reject. (Mr. Strauss: You see, in other words, they use 
, • reason it is not necessary • If they do not desire something, they 
bring up a very powerful argument against it. And in the other case 


* of reverence 
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' where there would really be reed for reason, then reason becomes §fib- 

• serv&att.) Withal, because the Athenians had lately received a Mow 

• from the Bohctiar.s, and because Brasidas had said (not as was the truth, 
but as served best to allure them ) that when he was at Nisaea the 
Athenians durst not fight with those forces of his alone, they grew 

• confident thereon^ and believed not that my man would come against 
them. 

We will stop here for one moment and then go on. v o you note the difference 
between this eulogy and the first euology? Chapter 8l. I mean here, fcr 
instance, his gentleness is explicitly mentioned, but on the ether hand another 
quality was mentioned in the first eullgy which is now no longer mentioned. 

In the first eulogy he is said to hs.ve presented himself as just and measured, 
just is nof) dropped. Whether .it had soraelhing to do with the fact that he lied 
so grossly, that is not...inaudible. • But at any rate, 

he was an outstanding man and one could perhaps say that this was such a unique 
case of Brasidas that if the Athenians were surprised by that and made mistakes 
in Thrace, it is not to be wondered at. It was not something to be expected 
from a Spartan. It is possible. A + any rate, we come now to the question of 
Sparta again, after we have seen the exceptional Spattan. 

108. ....But the greatest cause of all was that for the delight they 
took at this time to innovate, and for that they were to make trial of 
the Lacedaemonians, not till now angry, they were content by any means 
to put it to the hazard. Which being perceived, the Athenians seri 
garrison soldiers into those cities, as many as the shortness of the 
time and the season of winter would permit. And Brasidas sent unto 
Lacedaemon to demand greater forces, and in the meantime prepared to 

‘ build galleys on the river Strymon. (Kr. Strauss: So fin other words 

• they plan a decisive campaign. Brasidas wants a much larger army and 

a local navy. And the Athenians are now alarmed.) But the Lacedaemonians, 
partly through envy of the principal men, and partly because they more 
affected the redemption of their men taken in the island and the end 
of the war, refused to furnish him. 

Here we see the difficulties where Sparta, in contradistinction to Brasidas, 
in opposition to Brasidas, raises its familiar head. Now this needs some 
understanding. The first men / are envious of Brasidas, and they are concerned 
with their hombres, you ramember,the 300 men captured on Sphacteria. In other 
words, here a major defect of the Spartan set-up appears. What is the difference 
between the Spartan defect and the Athenian defect? I think that is of some 
importance. lou remember the key statement in 2/6$ that apart from short period; 
under Pericles in Athens, the ambitions of the various individuals, leading 
individuals, their envy—ambition always includes envy—and therefore private 
interest is not subservient to the common interest. So the same is true of 
Sparta. 

Student: The envy within the Athenian people spurred them on to greater venture,, 
whereas the envy within the Spartans pulled them back. 

Mr. Strauss: That is a good point, but I believe it has to be traced to a more 
fundamental reason. In Sparta there was harmony among the leading men. There va 
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envy of the very rare deviationist, I wean for good or ill. There is especially 
envy in the opposed outstanding individual who is different, and therefore 
not quite Spar ban. In Athens there is disharmony among the principal wen, 
you know, that I believe, and that has a deeper .reason because Sparta is 
altogether not favorable to the development of individuals. But also she does 
not need them so much, beca\is® she has always a sufficient supply of good 
mediocrities. That is something. And,if they have the necessary decency and 
public spirit, that way be better than to have a supply of geniuses who are 
at logerheads* Athens if favorable to the development of individuals, and she 
needs then, as is shown most clearly by their need for Pericles and Pericles 
for them. Yet there is necessarily disharmony among the leading men in Athens. 


Student: Doesn’t that indicate a certain ungratefulness on the part of the Spartans 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure it does. But gratitude is, I believe, not something 
on which one can count in political matters. Do you remember when Churchill 
lost the election in 'li5—-was it ’1*5-- that he said, well, he was a very 
generous man, and if it sounded ungenerous it surely wasn’t meant ungenerously, 
did he not say that the British people showed their gratitude for his war 
leadership by voting him out of office immediately after the war was over— 
something of this kind. And that is so. You are right, butvi^ is very relevant 


in our context.... 


Student: inaudible 


Efcu Strauss: Well, I’m sure that Churchill could easily have become an earl, 
peer, or so. There are signs of gratitude which are of no political relevance, 
and yet make a good impression. In chapter llU we find another specimen of 
Brasidas’ excellence. That is the second part of chapter llU. 


llli. ..He also called an assembly of the Toronaeans and spake unto them 
as he had done before to the Acanthians, adding that there was no just 
cat^e why either they that had practised to put the city into his hands 
should be the worse thought of or accounted traitors for it, seeing 
that they did it with no intent to bring the city into servitude, ror 
were hired thereunto with money, but for the benefit and liberty of the 
cityj (Mr. Strauss: You see, he had do defend these people who are 
technically traitors, who opendd the doors to his.) or that they which 
were not made acquainted with it should think that themselves were r.ot 
to reap as much good by it as the others} for he came not to destroy 
either city or man, but had therefore made that proclamation touching 
those that fled with the Athenians because he thought them never the 


worse for that friendship, and made account when they had made trial 
of the Lacedaemonians, they would show as much good will also unto them, 
or rather more, inasmuch as they would behave themselves with more equitv; 
and that their present fear was only upon want of trial. Withal he wished 
them to prepare themselves to be true confederates for the future, and 
from henceforward, to look to have their faults imputed; for, for what 
was Past,, he thought they had not done any wrong, but suffered it rather 
Irom ooher men tnat were too strong for them, and therefore were to be 
pardoned ix they had in aught been against him. 


1 believe that this shows very clearly the difference between Archidamus and 
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Brasidas. 'Thera was no suggestion of 'this hind, that the alliance with 
Athens would never be held against them because they were acting under duress, 
you know. 1 think M is much better,, at least a much more r-rr.dcnt, speaker 
than Archidaxius was. Which does not necessarily mean that Archidamus was not 
a nice old, .gentleman} I think h© was,, but he was not so flexible as Brasidas, 


ftoW there Is another point Which X would like to mention briefly for what 
it jB.ay.be worth. At the end of chapter 11 6 , till you read the last sentence. 

116, ...The rest of this winter he spent in assuring the places he had 
already gotten and in contriving th© conquest of more. Which winter 
ending, ended the eighth year of this war. 


look at the end of the book, of book 17, just the last sentence. 

13b *»So ended this winter, and the ninth year of this war written by 
Thucydides* 


You see, that is the formula which Thucydides uses: And thus ended the winter 
and the "nth" year of the war. And in most cases he adds "of this war which 
Thucydides has narrated. But he does not do that in all cases. For example, 
in the case of the eighth year where we are now, he does not do it. Kow I 
would like to mention this very briefly as one of these broader problems of the 
whole book. We have discussed some of them, especially with regard to the 
firstibook on an earlier occasion. 


He mentions himself in this formula.at the end of the second, third, 
forth, fifth, sixth, seventh, ninth, and sixteenth to twentieth years. He 
does not mention himself at the end of the first, eighth, and tenth to fif¬ 
teenth years. These are the facts, and the end of the twentyfirst could not 
very wellb e mentioned because that was not completed, I mean the end of the 
whole book, I mean, I don't believe that this irregularity is due to in¬ 
sufficient revision, because this'kind of thing could easily have been done at 
the first writing down. H© simply wrote in each case that this was the end of 
the wintermix the year number so and so and either add or do not add of the 
war which Thucydides has described. Bow does it make sense? Now I would say 
this, that he does not mention the years ten to fifteen which are all in th® 
fifth book, are the lean years, meaning the truce. You know, that was the 
peace of Nicias before the Sicilian expedition. This is easy to explain. 

Also he does not mention himself at the end of the first year because this 
remark followed there immediately after the funeral speech, and after this 
big solemn affair the prosaic remark "the war which Thucydides has described" 
could have been felt to be a terrible anti-climax. So this 1 think we can 
understand. Then the only difficulty is in our place; why does ho not mer.ti 
it here, his own name, in i| 60 . 

There is a pattern. If you would put this in a list you would see that 
prior to this point here there are six mentions of Thucydides at the end of 
the year and afterward there are salso exactly six mentions of Thucydides. 

There is generally a pattern. What does this mean. 


Student: Does it have anything to do with the fact that you alieady mentioned 
your self—inaudible. 
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auss: 'That is the most- plausible and perhaps the most sensible explanation. 
In other 'words, that this year, the eighth year, is the year in which his 


own 
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hip is discussed. • That could be, and I would say from the point 


of view of common sense it will always be regarded as the soundest explanation. 

I may mention that I have not seen the commentators worrying about this 
particular' point because there is always the excuse that the book is unfinished 
and the man who compiled or revised it was a great fool. That is always a 
great assumption of this kind of higher criticism. I knew it from Old testament 
criticism; they always assume that the compiler of these various works was 
an extremely foolish man, and ail their solutions would look different if one 
would make the hypothetical assumption that he might have been a man of some 
intelligence. A lot of these explanations would be destroyed by this assumption 
which is as hypothetical as the other assumption that he was a complete fool. 


Now here I don't think this is a matter of accident, and what you have 
said is perfectly good. The last sentence of Thucydides* work is, as people 
say, manifestly gust the point where Thucydides was interupted by death. It 
is not thought to make any -sense. It is the sentence that Tissaphernes 
moved up to Ephesus and sacrificed to Artemis. Artemis is the sister of Apollo, 
and is the last word of Thucydides' text. The sentence which follows that, 
even if it is by Thucydides, is clearly of a different order, because it is 
to this effect: And if this summer is at the end, the "nth" year of the war 
would have been* That would belong to a different order. So Artemis is 

really the last substantive word mentioned. Now if you look at chapter 11 6 , 
the last story told there, what is it? Now let us read chapter 116, the 
capture of a city Lecythus. 

116. BrasIdas, when ha perceived the battlements to be abandoned and 
saw what had happened, came on with his army and presently got the 
fort and slew all that he found within it. But the rest of the Athenians 
which before abandoned the place, with their boats and galleys put 
into Pallene. 

There was in Lecythus a temple of Minerva. (Mr. Strauss: That is 
Athena; Hobbes always gives the Latin names.) A^d when Brasidas was 
about to give the assault, he had made proclamation that whosoever 
first scaled the wall should have thirty minae of silver for a reward. 

(Mr. Strauss: That was a terrific award; 1 couldn't tell you what the 
equivalent in English money is now. But it was extraordinarly high; 

I read that in a commentary.) Brasidas now, conceiving that the place'* 
was won by means not human, (Mr. Strauss: There was a breakdown of 
a wall they had built.) gave those thirty minae to the goddess to the 
use of the temple. And then pulling down Lecythus, he built it anew 
and consecrated unto her the whole place. 

In other words, Brasidas dedicated money and a city to Athena. Brasidas 
is an amazingly Athenian Spartan, sacrificing and dedicating things to tie 
protectress of Athens. It makes so much sense to me, that this should be the 
counter action to Tissaphernes, the Persian sacrificing to this graceful huntre,. 
Artemis, but who was surely not the goddess of wisdom as Athena was. Well, 

I grant it is merely hypothetical, but I think the result would not be unworthy 
of Thucydides. That is all I can say. 
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T.cxz lot us go on. ■ Tho result of all this action is that tha Athenians 
have been brought to their .senses by Braeidas* How they are willing to consider 
wiigrt they had rejected after Fylus, naasly, the paace* 

Studenti Is Brasidas*' sacrificing to Athena your explanation of why Thucydides 

mentioned this? 

lie. Straussr You mean the slight irregularity, yes. In other words, that 
six times before he mentioned himself, and afterwards he mentions himself six 
times. And afterward there is a book, the last part of book VIII, the end of 
the whole book, where there is this story of Artemis. 

Student; Tha point being that after something of so great a religious significance 
he didn r t want to bring his name into it. 

Kr. Strauss; Ho, that is not necessarily meant; it would mean not more than ' 
this **- that the end, the sentece of Tissaphernes sacrificing to Artemis, 
was meant to be the end. And that raised the question, why should this be the 
end. Why shouldJFissaphernes’ sacrificing to Artemis occur at the completion 
of that book. And that leads up the the question: What are the gods in 
Thucydides’ view, that is broadly stated. And that is a question which I think . 
can only be answered on the basis of the archaeology, the first 33 chapters, 
and we can take this up on another occasion. But I only wanted to make a plan 
now for this item for which there is no explanation. 

The present-day‘historians, philologists, some of them very good men—and 
a woman, by the way, is also among themj—I have to say this in honor of the 
fair sex, really there is a very good commentator, a French woman, Kadame de 
Romilly who wrote really a very good book. /n ornament of her sex would have 
said, I weman^ of extraordinary accomplishments, I believe, as would have been 
said by Hame Austen, -.-inaudible— There is Gomes, a very good English 

commentator who is suprised about thi s long story which we say todyy about this . 
business between the Thebans and the Athenians after the battle of Deliurn, you 
know, the sacrilege of the Athenians and the exchange of the corpses. Thucydides 
speaks as much about that as about the whole battle of Deliurn. The point is 
this; All these people think that Thucydides did not believe in the gods of 
the city; I think this assumption is correct. But they draw the conclusion 
that hence he was hot interested in that subject. About the story of Cylon in 
book I they can of course say that was necessary to say what absurd, silly things 
cities do in the last stage of peace. You know, still the pretense of negotiation 
is maintained and everything, so to speak -.'.inaudible.., I think this is no 
accident that this had to do with sacred law and this . ...inaudible. ■ 

By the way, we find another event—row the truce is made. How the text 
of the truce is given verbatim in chapters 118 to 119. There are great difficult.:., 
which specialists in this field observe. Is this truly a verbatim report; ars 
there not some changes made. How could Thucydides have access to it, and so on, 

I have no judgment about that. What I know is only tuis. At the beginning of 

truce comment—read the beginning of chapter 118 and you will see. 

H8. tt Concerning the temple and oracle of Apollo Pythius, it seemeth 

good unto us that whosoever will may without fraud and without- j.ear 



ask counsel thereat, according to the laws of his country. The 
saws also seemeih good to the Lacedaemonians 


ind th* 


confederates 

hero present| and they premise moreover to send ambassadors to the 
Boeotians and Phoceano, and do their best to persuade them to the same. 

(Mr* Strauss: You see, boonssa Dephi was in the territory of Boeotia, 
yon know, and they had had direct access to it. ). That concerning 
the treasure belonging to the god, we shall take care to find out 
those that have offended therein, both we and you, proceeding with 
right and equity, according to the laws of our several states; and 
that whosoever else will may do the same every one according to the 
law of his own countin’-. 


You see the beginning of the solemn state paper—inaudible. I think that has 
something to do either with a certain notion stemming from the Eighteenth 
Century—this world, the pagan world, you know, not concerned with religious 
matters. Kow this has been corrected in many ways by Fustel de Cologne, 
and other great scholars, but in the case of Thucydides it still has not led 
to the consequence that concedes how important that was for Thucydides, 
not for his own beliefs, necessarily, but at least for understanding his object, 
the polis. 

Now then comes this affair in the west, the northwest part of Greece 
where Brasidas is compelled to address his-army, chapter 126. The situation 
is grave, and therefore Brasidas is compelled,a s he says, in addition to the 
usual exhortation also to teach something. This fear of the army can only 
be counteracted by en&g&htenment about the situation. Then he comes to the 
passage, wisely emphasized by the speaker, about the political principle of 
Sparta, one could say. Now let us read that. 

126. n .For to be good soldiers is unto you natural, not by the 

presence of ary confederates, but by your own valour; and not to 
fear others for the number, seeing you are not come from a city 
where the many bear rule over the few, but the few over the many; 
and have gotten this for power by no other means than by overcoming 
in fight. ( 


Now this is of course very r elevant, since it would mean this: In Sparta there 
is a rule based on military superiority of the few over the many. Hence the 
present situation where a relatively small army is confronted by many barbarians 
is for you a familiar situation. It makes very much sense, but there ore 
certain difficulties in translation, and the text would also bear interpretation 
along these lines: Yon do not came at all from cities in which not many rule 
a few, but you do not come from cities in lAiich not many rule a few. I.E. you 
come from cities in vhich many rule a few and not a few the many who have 
won their mastery by military prowess. In other words, the hostile army is 
a rabble where the really courageous fellows are only a tiny minority of the 
principal. That is grammatically possible, I must say that. I am sorry about 
this because it is so beautiful, but one must also consider the text. 

The most important part, I think, in this speech is the description of 
the difference between barbarians and Greeks. It is the only utterance of this 
kind occuring in the history apart from—well, the whole archaeology is based 




based on the assertion of the radical difference between Greeks and barbarians, 
you remember. But it "was in no way refined, what Creolcness meant. Here some 
indications are given. The barbarians are characterised by the absence of . . 
order, discipline, cosmos—which means orders adornment, & .derivatives from the word, 
absence of sens*of shams and, one could cay, self-respect. Using the following 
paggage which doesn’t deal with barbarians as such but with the subject, 
namely the speech of Phormio, book II, chapter 89, one could add to discipline 
and order also silence. The hoplites inarch silently down—savage war crys. 


Student: Didn’t they shout'^ the paeon. 

Kr. Strauss: Yes, but that is a song, not a savage war cry. One could bring 
this together to a single term, these characteristics: Greekness means love 
of the beautiful, the beautiful not in the sense-of 19th century aesthetes T - 
pecple who go to museums or, if they are wealthy enough, have such things in 
their homes—but the people who in the course of everyday life, beautiful 
actions, good and fine manners, and all this kind of thing goes on. Noble deeds, 
what we would call noble deeds would be in Greek fine deeds, beautiful deeds, 
and self-restraint and such things as that. 


T^e last story in the book is of importance. Brasidas clearly breaks the 
truce. There were certain cases where it was doubtful whether a breach of 
truce had occurred—could they have known of the truce at that time. But this 
last thing was clearly after Brasidas was informed by authorities from his own 
country of the truce, ana he breaks it. Brasidas didn’t like peace; that will 
come out clearly in the next book. But Brasidaswas an entirely different 
individual than Cleon but in this respect they belong together. They would have 
both prolonged the war and they perished in battle and this way the peace became 
possible. 

Student: In chapter 132 , does that mean that Sparta sent governors to the city? (? 
Mr. Strauss: Yes, that Is important. .\; - ( ' ' 

Student: Is this a violation of the oath to allow them to govern themselves 
according to their own laws? 

Mr. Strauss: It is extremely dark, what that means. It is a very dark passage. 
Perhaps we will read this paragraph. 

132* ...Nevertheless Ischagoras and Ameinias and Aristeus themselves 
went in to Brasidas, as sent by the Lacedaemonians to view the state 
of affairs there, and also took with them from Sparta, contrary to the 
law, such men as were but in the beginning of their youth to make them 
* governors of cities rather than commit the cities to the care of sthh 
as were there before. 

Those that happened to be there. ' Yes, I. suppose^ a man whom Brasidasssim.ply 
had appointed. It was an anti-Brasiaas action, this is clear. Tne illegality 
consisted in that they brought young men who should be available for military 
service and not for political command. Thucydides put the emphasis here only on 
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the breach of a Spartan lawj it is clearly also an anti-Brasidas political 
measure. But he emphasixes the fact that it was a breach of the Spartan law. •• 
Well# one could say that that would not necessarily affect the other people 
other than the Spartans. But I think it is an indication that wait, when 
Sparta asserts itsllf , and Brasidas is out of the picture by death or by 
removal. Surely 1 think it is merely put in as an indication. And later on, 
of course, these Spartan commanders, the*-*(£)»*•«* as they were called, in 
the last years of the war and after the war they are a real scourge. I mean, 
they are by far inferior to t he average Athenian commander. Surely that is 
the point. You notice here already some rumblings, you know, the picture is 
too beautiful to be true—this noble and generous liberator of the Greeks fighting 
for a city vhich is not given to generosity in any way. 

Student: I have a feeling, mid I am wondering if I might have it confirmed, 
that the intensity of the war, the viciousness, and the true enmity between 
Sparta and Athens which is so apparent in the later books where they are really 
at each others throats and there is no quarter given—does this g£gin here in 
some way, in Brasidas* acts, and does this stem— 


Mr. Strauss: What do you mean, by the way. Was there any particular action I 

of Brasidas which, was bestial? I 

l 

Student: A certain self-righteousness that had come to them with the consciousness 1 
* of freezing Athenian colonies or confederates. ? 

. I 

Mr. Strauss: But it isn*t self-righteously, X mean these people probably slit 5 

•v 1 ’ their own throats by prematurely deserting to the Spartans when the Athenians ,\ 

still had power*—that comes in the last book. But I would say, I think, j 

hitherto , I have found specimens of Brasidas* insufficient i 

* truthfulness, but not o£ any beastliness. -1 


. Student: The second thing which occurs to me is the gEeed and agressiveness 
of the Athenians. They seem to have no limit to their desires.for conquest. 


Mr. Strauss: That is a common thing. 


Student: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but the question is, is the Spartan absense of greed, as you 
call it, due to virtue or to inability because they have this stone around their 
legs, you know, the helotes problem at home. That is exactly the point which I 
would like to bring up again to remind us of the broader issue, although it is 
not the broadest issue. I think we must start—after we have all the evidence 
together, of course, but we cannot help looking forward already now—from the 
overall judgments of Thucydides as I said, more than one. The broadest judgments 
occur in book I and book VIII. And the first book we have read, Sparta who 
never had tyranny and never had civil war, you know, and was an orderly polity, 
stable. Whereas Athens tended to the opposite. And then this remakk in the 
eighth book that the Spartan, apart from the Chians, were the only ones who 
succeeded in being moderate while being in prosperity. That means clearly that 
the Athenians were not moderate. And it means they were not moderate at any 
time, including the time of Pericles, And that is confirmed by the fact that in 
the praise of Pericles moderation is not mentioned, and Pericles himself doesn't 


/ 
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even use the term moderation. One would say almost every speaker uses it except 
Pericles. And that this consideration of moderation is of decisive importance 
for Thucydides is shown by 3/32, the chapter on the civil war in Corcyra where 
Thucydides sets forth what the social scientists would call Ms value scheme. 

And it is clear that all the emphasis is on moderation and things akin to it, 
rather than on the opposite, which opposite is sometimes called daring. And 
clearly daring is the key Athenian quality from Themistocles on, and including 
Pericles, including—who praises daring so highly in the funeral speech—and of 
course including Cleon, whose made daring was shown by his promise to reduce : 
Sphacteria in twenty days, and Alcibiades ‘—inaudible. 

The only Athenian exception here is really Nicias—I mean the outstanding 
exception. And therefore that Nicias is so greatly praised in the eulogy after 
the description of Ms death fits in perfectly. 

Now all these considerations* are decidedly in favor of Sparta, with one 
qualification which could be said to be in itself really minor—that the Spartans 
conducted themselves disgracefully on many occasions. And Thucydides wants 
us to see this obvious—but one could say one thing of Spartan conduct and other 
things about Spartan principles. And the principles are not refuted by the 
fact that the f^artans did not live up to them. This, I think, is the point 
from which I for one would stafct. A stable regime, neither opprresive on the 
many nor oppressive on the few—that regime which Athens had only once in • 

Thucydides’ lifetime for a few months in Ull, as Thucydides says it in book VIII. 
A stable regime, a moderate regime, and a cautious and peaceful foreign policy. 
This is confirmed by the remark we discussed before when Cleon made this mad 
promise and the Athenians said—the moderate men in Athens said—let him do it, 
because either he perishes , good ridance, or he conquersjs Sphafcteria, we 
also like this. But it is made clear that they would have preferred to get 
rid of Cleon rather than to conquer Sphacteria. If you generalize from that, 
the good order of the polls within is more important than victory in war. 

This posture existed, I am sure, in quite a few people in Greece in all 
the cities, and it is the matrix, if I may say so, out of wMch Plato and 
Aristotle’s political philosophy grew. They elaborated this and put it on a 
fundamental basis. This point which was very strongly made by a former speaker 
is of course open to certain objections most strongly stated by the following 
speaker* I will try to state this (as grossly as possible.) The Spartans' 
conduct was habitually unpleasant and therefore—and with the notable exception 
of Brasidas—it cannot be sot lightly dismissed as I dismissed it by simply 
saying, well, the principles were at least better. Y^u would agree. I mean 
their .pettiness, their cruelty, their dishonesty, their lack of imagination 
and initiative. And if one really surrenders to this important part of 
Thucydides’ message you arrive at the conclusion that the funeral speech, which 
is so definitely anti-Spartan from beginning to end—I mean opposed to the 
Spartan principle—presents Thucydides' own view. And I believe this view 
is the most common among all the interpreters, at lest those that I have seen. 

And e specially the eulogy of Pericles in book II, chapter 65, seems to present 
Pericles as the standard, and therefore no wonder, then, that Thucydides should 
have entrusted his case to Pericles. So we have turned from Sparta to the very 
opposite. 

But why can we not leave it at that. In other words, why is the first part 
of the argument based on these massive, explicit judgments of Thucydides made 
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in his own name in book X and book VIII, why are they not refuted by the 
evidence to the contrary. You can say that these statements at the beginning 
and the end are a kind of beginning, of.-* * inaudible*,, opinions 

widely held which Thucydides states but rather as problems than as assertions 
and moves away from them. That happens also in other writers and would be by 
no means wholly surprising. And one could say in support of this view ihat the 
strongest pro-Spartan statement as far as the Peloponnesian War is concerned, 

•’ book II, chapters 8-9, Sparta is the liberator of the whole of Greece, you know; 
•• and of cotarac that implies Athens Is a tyrant.is accepted by Thucydides and 
stated by him in his own name-is glaringly refuted by the context in which it 
occurs. I mean, when you read the beginning of the second book and see the 
Thebans, you know, their flagrant breach of peace and so on, and also the other 
evidence that by no means all the cities were so eager to be "liberated" from 
Athens as one would expect from these two chapters, one could very well say that 
Thucydides is capable of making certain statements in his own name without 
identifying himself with them. I would not reject this in principle, but I 
don't bell eve it would be sufficient in order to have the main something of ■ 

' importance in these pro-epartan statements. In other words, it is my suspicion 
that Thucydides must have had a position which was neither identical with 
the Spartan principles, nor identical with the Athenian principles, but somehow 
could do justice to both without identifying himself with either. 

How could we go from here? I mean, if this is a fair statement of the 
V !T problem, how could we go from here to specific evidence which would allow us 
^ to state this broader point -or intermediate position.• 

s 

Student: The speeches of the statemen, Diodotus and Hermocrates. 

Mr. Strauss: How let's take for example Hermocrates, what do you mean there? 

Student: His acceptance at once of the principle of the Athenians and the 
necessity for moderation, for careful, slow deliberation. 

Mr* Strauss: That could conceivably evenbe admitted by Pericles. I mean, the 
difficulty regarding Ebatcles is only this—that Thucydides says he always 
counteracted the extreme hopefulness of the Athenian demos, of extreme daring. 
The difficulty is only that he did not give us a single example of Pericles' 

• tak^ing such action;-that weakens the assertion a bit, but still, it is so. 

I would take the other element of Hermocrates, and that is an equally important 

point; Hermocrates states the principle of imperialism as it was stated so 
flagrantly in the first book by the Athenians in Sparta—in other words, that 
the fundamental thing is the right of the stronger. A n d it would simply come 

• out this way that wharyone admits that what is done under duress is hot done 

.. unjustly, what is done from genuine fea^ is ^nnt done unjustly. So that means, 

of course, that what is done out of h ubris , insolence or pride, that is wrong. 

■ But in practice; in foreign affairs given the absence of any universal protector 
or any law court, this line is in practice hard to draw. You may be as 
defensive as you want and as moderate as you want,since you cannot trust your 

• • neighbor you may have to act first as the Theban Pagondas sdld. You know 

• the famous logic of Hobbes: Y&u want to be a nice man, you want only to prase; 
yourself, but you do not know whether the other fellow does not want to liave 
more and you cannot trust him. And while he acts from greed or glory and you 
act from self-preservation, the actions will be undestinguishable although tne 
motives will be radically opposed. And of course I'm sure that Machiavelli also 



made such an observation. It might of course show in the particular cases 
very clearly, but in the overall formula for foreign policy it would not show. 

And 1 think that fact that the principles as stated by the Athenians in Sparta 
in the third book are never denied, not even by the Spartan ephor, you know, 
who had the strongest reason for contesting them; only by the Kelians*- And the 
Malians had no other defense except to deny them, because they were powerless 
in every respect—would supply an argument in favor of the view that Thucydides 
did regard the Athenian principle of expansion, of judicious expansion in the 
Periclean form, as the true principle. In other words, that Spartan moderation 
in foreign policy is a necessity imposed on Sparta by her own troubles. I^arta 
did her dirty business, herconquest of neighboring nations, much earlier. 

You know the fenula which Churchill used against Mussolini’s attach on Ethopia 
in ’37; he doesn’t wax indignant about it but simply says it is not in accordance 
with the high morality of the 20th century. I mean when people conquer land 
in Africa and other places in the 19 th century it was taken for granted that you 
do that. You only had to make a deal with the other powers, you know, like 
the story of Fashoda and whenever there were how was it called—conflicts of 
interest—between the conquering powers. 

So Sparta had done her conquest of the Messenians centuries before where 
no notion of the freedom of all Greeks had any political value; but here it 
could no longer be done. So, to come back to the main point, Thucydides 

might very well have doubted that this principle of foreign policy, of inter¬ 
national morality asserted by the Spartans is tenable. And also the other 
reason which we discussed on another occasion—that the policy of liberating 
all Greek cities equally, large or small, powerful or weak, would be absolutely 
impractical because you necessarily would get hegemony by the stronger cities, 
or again to quote Hobbes, you would get a situation where the stronger cities 
would protect the weaker ones, and no protection without obedience. I mean 
take the question up in any practical term, how large the contingents should 
be must be defined in some way—you can have it in a federal assembly where 
each state has the same vote, but then the states who have the strongest con¬ 
tingents and bring the greatest sacrifices might very well say that there must 
be a security council distinguished from the general assembly which determines v 
this kind of thing. 

Student: inaudible. 

Mr. Strauss: You mean in the dialogue between the Athenians and Melians. 

That is of course a most brutal statement of the imperialist principle, but that 
is not Thucydides speaking, that is the Athenians. And that can easily be 
refuted in itself, , the whole statement of the Athenians, because this 

is the prelude to the Sicilian expedition—that is the next big event—and that 
you can say it leads to. Here you haye the principles of unmitigated and 
shameless imperialism—what does it lead to, the Sicilian disaster. A modern ' 
example, Napoleon, who acts on it; what did it lead to—the Russian, Russia. 
Thucydides’ view is surely not identical with the views of the Athenians there, 
but somehow his hies is also not identical with that of the Melians. This 
is clear. But this is exactly our question: Where does he stand? 

Student: I would say that Thucydides’ aim was to do justice to both Athens 
and Sparta, That is a very crude answer, but in a way this is indicated by 
his reference to his exile and that he was able to be an observer on both sides. ( 
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Hr. Strauss $ Well* that would simply mean that he had access to Information 
fi'on the other side wlndh he did not have on the Spartan side. I do not 
believe a man like Thucydides needed to be exiled In order to have that im*» 
partiality which is essential to an historian of his stature. The only point, 
I believe—wo will come to that in chapter 26—he got something fir can the exile 
which he couldn’t have had in Athens, and that was rest, rest. I mean no-one 
would ccrae toy day to him while he was at work on his history and say you have 
to take another command in £hrace, or something, you know, •‘■hat I think was 
the practical effect— 


Student: inaudible 


Hr. Strauss: That would be the other big question one would have to bring up. 
since Thucydides doubtless preferred the highest development of the human mind 
rather than its stunting. He would have had a preference to Athens pn this 
ground to Sparta. That is exactly the point which we would have to bring together 
in the proper way with these TlrtiitsOre reflections to see how a solid case for 


a limited case. 


is made by j-hvcycle 


between the : 

simple Athenian soldiers make this great effort either by rowing fast or by 


In other words, the connection 
you know, I.’ytilcrc, where the 


rowing slow in order to 


ijj'Cvcnt butchery there. Y o u know, how this is connected 


with—what the root of that is, I mean, the root is obviously not the moderation 
as we find in Sparta, the best in Sparta, it is something else. 


Student: inaudible 


Hr# Strauss: That shows a complication, indeed, other words, there is somethingi! 
in sheer strength in the vulgar sense—later we come ^bek to that—and no belief 
in the victory of the good can do away with that. That is surely whht Thucydides 
—inaudible—but nevertheless the point which he makes is more subtle, namely, 
that Sicily was necessary—I mean the disaster in Sicily—was a neeessary 
consequence not of the military impossibility of what Alcibiades had in mind, 
but of the deeper deceits which made it almost inevitable that Alcibiades 
should get into trouble with the demos, should be called back and then the 
generals there—and especially the leading general, Nicias- -would not be • 

capable of donducting a campaign of this difficulty. This-is more I think the 
point. You see, even granted that the principles stated by the Athenians at ; 

Melos were true, there would still be the question-can they be stated? Although 
the Athenians—which is important—do not state them in a public assembly, they 

say ithem in a relatively small group of the men of Melos, but even that-in 

other words, if you have lost your shame, you may be otherwise very wleegr 
courageous and all these qualities, is this not-.'.inaudible. . I mean, for 
example, Alcibiades private style of life—diameless. It was not entirely 
unreasonable of the Athenians to suspect a man like Alcibiades that he was 
responsible for that scandal with the Hermae. It was of course foolish of them 
in this situation to make him an enemy, but on the other hand Alcibiades had 
it coming. You know, Pericles was a respecatable man in addition to being a 
very good general and military leader, a nd this was a very important point. Can 
you adhere to certain principles to the extent t6 professing them openly without 
bad consequence for your character in both senses of the word character—for 
what you are and for what you are reputed to be. 


Student: inaudible 
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'Kr. Strauss: That is a long question, I can only now say wh&t I believe 

* was the diagnosis of this situation by Plato. Precisely the very great 
stability, the solidity, prevents change, you know. Given the volativity of 
the Athenians with all its unpleasant consequences, pay be it is pore amenable 
to change. Plato’s Laws deals in a way with this question: How to establish 
a more civilised order in a rather uncivilized Spartan or Cretan environment. 

And it is very interesting that the order established there is not an improved 
Spartan order, but an improved old Athenian order. You see, that is complicated. 
There is a certain kind of political virtue—>1 mean not the highest, but this 
very solidity which the Spartans had—which since it makes difficult all 
change, makes difficult also a change for the better. 

Student: If the Spartans had lived up to their principles it would seem to 
be a possibility—inaudible. 

Mr. Strauss: Then we come into very deep waters,you see, when you think of— 

/u again I quote Plato at the end of the Republic when he says that the fellow 
who comes from ap well-ordered polis, say fjparta, —that would be a likely 
suggestion in the Republic on the basis of the evidence there—and when he 
comes to the choice of a new life after death, what does he choose? The life 
' of a tyrant. This is not so simple. 

Student: I’m not saying this in contradiction, but in order to get some 

perspective on this—the suggestion that if your principles are realistic you • 

‘ should not necessarily state them, and on the other frand the suggestion that 

* one of the virtues of the Athenians was that actions and words were integrated— 

' Mr. Strauss: You mean that they stated the principles by w Mch they act. Sure, 

that was so striking i n this first speech in Sparta, their franknessj but 
that also had this implication: They could afford to say that, but what they 
stated in Sparta was of course much milder than what they stated in Melos. 

And in Sparta the stating of these principles had a decent immediate purpose— 
by their frankness they showed that we can afford to day that; we are a strong 
■ power. A war with Athens will not be a picnic. They tiited these princples in 
order to dissuade the Spartans from starting the war. Whereas in the case of 
Melos, it was a kind of slitting the Melians throats in speech before slitting 
them in deed. I mean that I think is a great difference. The simple proof 
is the fact that the dialogue with the Melians is notorious in the world, 

■ and the speech of the Athenians in Sparta is not notorious, because it contained 
much more reserve and restraint. And as I said, also the purpose is much more 
. decent one. 


End of Lecture 



lecture 10, February $, 1962 
Book V, chapters 1-5? 


(Professor Strauss begins this lecture by pointing out on the rap 
the places mentioned in this book: Thrace, Athens, Argos 5 —"the third 
power?) 

We have now this situation: Sparta and Athens—peace plus alliance# 

And then one sees an allicrce between Sparta and Argos, which is of course 
anti-Spartan. And the problem, or overall issue, is should the Athenians 
ally themselves with- Sparta for good, or with Argos. And that brings up 
another issue—Argos becomes a democracy, and that makes it easier for 
the Athenian^ Bemocracy, you know, for well known reasons. And the lead** 
ing man of the Argive policy is Alcibiades; in the it3rd chapter here 
Alcibiades appears for the first time, and he will be the evil genius of 
Athenian policy for the duration of the Peloponnesian War—until for a 
moment some change of fortune makes him the saviour of Athens. 

There are a few points made by our speaker on whioh I have some 
comments. I think you are wrong when you say that there are no state slaves 
in Athens. 

Speaker: This was just a conjecture. It just seemed strange that there 
was a provision that the Athenians should help the Spartans if they had 
a slave uprising, and not visa versa. , 

Mr. Strauss: Very roughly, the proportion of the unfree population to the 
free population in Sparta was more unsatisfactory than in Athens, but there ; 
were state slaves. You remember well the mines, the silver mines of ..... ; 
wjderefarmed by .. .ihaadible.... • But that is a trivial 

point which we could look up anywhere in a dictionary. There are a few 
other points. First, regarding terms. You said a "synthetic peace’,' what 
docs this mean? We have a much more beautiful expression, a much more 
telling expression today, thanks to the troubles we are in: The cold war— 
with some shooting for good measure. That was one point, and the other— 
what did you mean by a peace of expediency? 

Speaker: Wall, the causes of the war had not been resolbed, and they had 
to make peace because they were both in bad shape. 

Mr. Strauss: In other words, no side was defeated. Good. I mean, I dcr f t 
:mean "peace of expediency" is good, but I would say "peace of comprcrdeB*, 
instead of a peace imposed on a defeated enemy. That is a necessary 

distinction, but don’t believe that a peace imposed may not have the seeds 
of future wars within it. That is a point here—how a new war grow? out of 
the old war. That happens also in the case of complete defeat; for example, 
the tragic date of Germany in the First Wotld War. The peace was imposed; 
the Germans had no say in the matter, no compromises, and this in fact led 
to the second war. So compromise peace can be relatively stable, and an 
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imposed peace relatively unstable.. That is not the point# Why were the 
allies of Sparta not consulted,regarding the peace treaty? You mentioned 
the fact that Sparta did not consult her allies in making the peace treaty# 

Speaker: I wondered about that, Thucydides didn’t say anything about it. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, sura, these are the kinds of things that Thucydides 
frequently does not explain, but which can easily be explained—I mean 
just ordinary common sense, there is nothing very subtle about it. 

Speakers The Allies would not have agreed to it. 

Mr. Strauss: Sure, very simple, and of course that is not necessarily 
the solution to the problem, as is shown here. And the last point what 
you said about Alcibiades and the Spartan ambassadors in Athens. If I 
understood you correctly you made blear a slip, a simple slip—not very 
important in view of our interests. But the Spartan ambassadors said In 
the popular assembly in Athens that they had no power was untrue—they 
did have their power; but Alcibiades told them that if you deny having 
power, then I will help you. And of course it was a very dirty trick 
played by Alcibiades. He just wanted to sabotage the possible understanding 
between Sparta and Athens. 

Speaker: I guess I read it incorrectly then, because I thought he was 
doing all this in preparation— 

Mr. Strauss: Ho no, he was anti-Spartan, and he tried to embroil Athens 
and Sparta again, and make this new deal with Argos. And that was a very 
big idea to have a continental ally, Argos, close to Sparta on the Pelopon- 
nesis, and it looked very beautiful; and one of the greatest difficulties 
in book V—it cannot be settled on the basis of the first half—why did 
nothing come out of Alcibiades' Argos policy? That is absolutely essential • 
to know, because the failure, the unexplained failure, of A14iblades' 

Argive policy is the cause for the Sicilian policy. You see Alcibiades was 
a very actibe man, a go-getter, and he had to do something big, and he 
tried first Argos. And Argos looked very well, and then Argos, in spite 
of all kinds of ups and downs, she remains an ally of Athens; but in spi te 
of that success Alcibiades turns to Siciljry and the Argives are the allies 
of Athens during the Sicilian campaigg. ^hy? He never explains it, but 
it is explained in the following step. 

Question: The thing I didn’t understand in th£sr<Sn4uiry Alcibiades had 
in regard to the Spartan ambassadors—why couldn't the other men who had 
been present in this private session have, when Alcibiades said "Do you 
have full powers?" and the ambassadors said "Ko^ we don't have full 
power"—there were other men present when they said they did have full 
powers— 

Hr. Strauss: But the same trick which fooled the Spartan ambassadors 
fooled also the pro-Spartan Athenians. Really, the daily bread of politics. 
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Alclbiades did not take his political and domestic enemies into his 
secrets. Things happen, and not only in Sparta and Athens. 

Well, I would like to make further general remarks. I have come 
to the conclusion, which may be wrong, which may have to be revised, that 
the fifth book, the discussion of which we begin today, is truly the 
central book, center not in—you know the division into books is irrelevant, 

I will explain what I mean by that—but it is the cetster book, and most 
important revelations about the ■whole thing occur there in this - least 
promising part, because these are the lean years where there is not really 
a hot or shooting war, but a cold war. But let me remind you of a general 
question regarding the study of Thucydides. There are great incongruities 
there, contradictions even. For example, look at this judgment about 
Brasidas which our speaker reported—you know that Brasidas was prompted by 
selfish motives—is in a glaring contrast in a way with the discription of 
Brasidas as the heroic. Achilles-like liberator of the Greeks, and many 
other things• 

Now the common way of explaining these incongruities today is With 
reference with Thucydides* development. He wrote the book within many, 
many years—decades even—and he changed his mind. In other words the 
same method which is applied in the case of Plato; one finds certain re¬ 
marks, say, in the Parmenides which dont jibe with the Apology . They 
would say, well, that was written by the young Plato, and that was written 
by the middle-aged or old Plato—it is aw easy as that. While in the case 
of Plato this is a mere hypothesis, there is no evidence, in the case cf 
Thucydides there is some appropriateness, because he does say that he began 
to write the book immediately after the outbreak of the war. Now at that 
time he could not have known what happened later—I mean that there would 
be a peace of Nicias, and that the war would last 27 years, and all this 
kind of thing. And he could not know how long it would last and many other 
things, and of course he could not have known what we call the meaning of 
events until later—certain battles, whether it was of importance or un¬ 
importance would not appear immediately. He was bound to view the saye 
things differently at different times. Pericles appeared in a different 
light after Cleon and Alcibiades had come to sight, and so on. In brief, 
that is the way in which people understand it, Thucydides wrote down what 
they call notes, and he integrated themafterward, but the integration was 
insufficient. Death supervened, and other things. That is one approach. 

But there is also another point which has to be considered, and whddh 
is much less considered, and that is the fact,also universally admitted,of 
his reserve. You know, he refrains from judging. I would raise this question. 
Is not the key^to the understanding of the incongruities and obscurities 
Thucydides’ reserve, i.e. his intention, rather than accident—that he 
couldn’t finish it and that the notes were of different origin. Both views 
to begin with are equally hypothetical; we do hot know. The fact that the 
first hypothesis, the developmental one, agrees more with the habits of 
the 19th and 20th centuries df course does not prove that it is intrinsically 
superior. The second hypothesis, that which starts from deliberation or 
intention, has this advantage: Even on the basis of the first hypothesis 



—development, the incongruity must be proven, in order that someone in 
a very lazy mood reads two passages and says that they contradict each 
other—that of course won't do; it must be established in a thorough 
manner. In other words the purden of proof rests on him who asserts that 
there is an incongruity, and that would be admitted by everyone. But this 
has a crucial implication: In all sober proceedings we assume that there 
no incongruities, or that the text is perfect, and therefore the burden of 
proof rests on him who says that the text is not perfection one way or 
another. But then, we find it imperfect, then it doesn't make sense, for 
example, then it means that the text—or in more complicated cases where 
the text cannot be amended, we explain the incongruity by referring to 
development. Thucydides said in a cldar statement A is £$ and in another 
clear statement that A is ror.-B, then you cay, well, that is the way it 
looked around k20, and that ic the way things looked around I 4 .O U, or what¬ 
ever the case may be. 

In some cases a mors caroful reflection shows that the incongruity is 
only apparent. In the following six lines we are led to prefer heuristicly, 
provisionally, the hypothesis that aL 1 the incongruities are merely apparent, 
or are intentional. I hope I can show this today by discussing the dif¬ 
ficulties one encounters in chapters lJU to 17 , and chapter 20 cf the fifth 
book. But let us nov; first begin with the beginning. 

How the fifth book begins with describing an act of Athenian piety. 

Ho political reason is hinted at. It is perhaps connected, as a similar 
story told in 3/lOU with the plague—the Athenians had to appease Apollo. 

The year which begins at the beginning of book V is the only year which 
begins with a religious act, an act of piety. All books begin with politic*! 
or military acts except—or years, because the books we must discount— 
the sixth year and the eighth year begin with an earthquake, or eclipse, 
respectively, i.e, with natural phenomena. So we have jrere year six, year 
eight, year ten—the only years beginning not with political or militaiy 
events, and the order is natural phenomenon, natural phenomenon, an act of 
piety. 

Thucydides then turns to discussing Cleon's great success at Torone* 

In the absence of Braiidas, however, the true antagonist. Brasidas' mis¬ 
fortune—that he is not there at the right moment—resembles that of 
Thucydides, you know. He just comes a bit too late, and, which is perhaps 
more important, Cleon, after he won this victory, does not butcher the 
citizens of Torone. This victory and the use of the victory makes, I think, 
the most glorious page in the annals of Cleon. Thucydides doesn't stress 
these things, not because he is angry at Cleon and had an axe to grind against 
him—you know some commentators say he is very unfair to Cleon, I don't 
think in a case like a man like Thucydides such explajnations are possible, 
because his narrative makes it perfectly clear that this was an excellent 
job dene by Cleon. 

Next we find the Athenians sending an unsolicited ambassador to 
Leontine in Sicily to prepare help for the demos in Leontine. Weseasrhere 




where foreign and domestic politics come together, as we have on some 
other occasions before, *-n& this interest of Athene, or of the Leontineans 
in Athens had something to do with the growing strength of Syracuse. In . 
Sicilian politics Syracuse plays a similar role to Athens in mainpland 
politics, you know, the other cities get frightened, Nothing comes out 
of that very ihconsiderable success but a foreshadowing, as we have plainly 
seen, of the later Sicilian expedition . Cleon will return to Thrace. 
Cleon’s base for the conquest of Amphiphlis is E^ion—do you know what 
Eion means? what it signifies?for us as Thucydides fans, if I may say so? 

Comment: He had saved it. 

Sure, you see that is the vindication of Thucydides. The whole 
campaign would not be possible but for Thucydides’ actions. Then there 
comes the battle of Amphipolis. Brasidas has a sound estimate of what 
Cleon would do, that is to say, what Cleon would be compelled to do; that 
is the greatest sign of strategic intelligence. The splendid example 3n 
the Second World War is that of Lord Montgomery, who had the photo of 
Rommel on his desk and deciphered Rommel by looking at him, and of course 
also from what he knew that Rommel had done, and that led to his first 

defeat prior to El Alamein. inaudible. 

which I learned from some expert was the true downfall of Rommel, 
was a foregone conclusion afterwards. In other words, Brasidas discerns 
the causes of Cqeon’s conduct, and therewith he was defeated. Thucydides 
states these causes in chapter 7 without making clear whether they were 
the causes guessed by Brasidas—that would need some study on our part. 

Now let us turn to chapter 7, after tie beginning, because this 
remark is of some importance because it elucidates post-Periclean Athens. 
Chapter 7] will you read it please, whoever has it. 


7. Cleon for a while lay still, but was afterwards forced to 
do as was expected by Brasidas. (Mr. Strauss: You know, he was 
forced to do it; Brasidas’ expectation was based on a realization 
of what will force Cleon to do it, so that wayy he could be 
certain of it.) For the soldiers begng angry with their stay there, 
and recounting with themselves what a command his would be, and 
with what ignorance and cowardice against what skill and boldness 
of the other, (Mr. Strauss: Who’s the one and who’s the other? 

Who has the experience and daring, and who has the ignorance and 
softness. The first is Brasidas. I n other words the soldiers say, 
well look,at such a general as the enemy has, he has experience and 
daring—The Spartan leader has the daring, contrary to all that we 
know about the difference between Sparta and Athens—and our leader 
is inept, and a coward, a softy. Cleon a softy—-interesting. This, 
people say, shows the terrible prejudice of Thucydides against 
Cleon, but Thucydides doesn't speak in his own name; that is what 
the Athenian soldiers say.) ard how they came forth with him against 
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wills, he perceived their muttering, and being unwilling of offend 
them with so long a shay in one place, disloged and led them for- . 
ward. And he toofc the same course there, -which having succeeded 
well before at Pvlns gave him cause to think himself to have some 
judgment. For he thought not that any body would come forth to 
give him battle, and gave out he went up principallyto see the place, 
and stayed for greater forces, not to secure him in case he should be 
compelled to fight, but that he might there£6th environ the city on 
all sides at once, and in that manner take if by force. So he went, 
up and set his army down on a strong hill before Amohilpolis, standing 
himself to view the fens of the river Strymon and the situation of 
the city towards Thracej (Mr. Strauss; Now I didn’t hear that; what 
was the verb here, the principal verb in this sentence. To view, 
yes, and this word occurs here for the third time. Cleon, then, 
goes out to see—but it is a very emphatic word in Greek—to see a 
show, to look at. Cleon the contemplator —a nasty joke of Thucydides. 
Cleon engaged in comtemplation, and that of course leads to his ruin.) 


That we will come to in the sequel. Because, as you will see immediately' 
afterward, in chapter 9 we have a speech of Brasidas addressed to his soldiers# 
And Cleon, who is in much greater need, does not address his soldiers. Cleon 
does not speakj the Spartan speaks; the Athenian does not speak. Now that 
is of course a big joke, but what does it bespeak that Cleon does not speak? 

Comment: The irony is of course that Cleon is speaking to the Athenians 
and saying that they have got to stop talking and act. 

Mr. Strauss: Very good, in other words, his contempt for speech, his 
contempt for speech contributes to his decisive defeat and in stead of 
speaking, however, since the intellectual life of men cannot be completely 
destroyed even in Cleon, then he becomes a silent contemplator. I think ~ . 
that is the most nasty thing Thucydides does to Cleon. 

Comment: (first sentence inaudible) .....Athenians must act, and not dis¬ 
cuss it too far. N ow he comes face to face with a situation which he doesn't 
contemplate in the sense that he knows what is going on, but...(inaudible). 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but by this fact, that is developed ....inaudible, 
by this fact he reveals to Brasidas completely the strength of this army 
and his plan, and so Brasidas with his much inferior army, relatively in¬ 
ferior army, inflicted a decisive defeat con the Athenians. 

Comment: You say that the Greek word implies contemplation—does it carry 
also the meaning of a useless contemplation, or—- 

Mr. Strauss: No, the most simple is & speatacle, or to view a procession, a 
religious procession*-an object of show—I mean you look at it and are thrilled 
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by the mere looking. Theater is the- derived from that word. 


Now BrasIdas 


aaore: 


I will give you 

know your superiority to twcne Iordans, you sturdy Dori 


;s his army. 


the gist. You 


But their 


conduct shows that they now re 'ard us as infer !02 


of theirs that my plan Is 


corresponds to a nobis lie, you know. 


It ir on this error 
and my plan is a noble theft—which 

meaning noble because it is'for a 
theft is also advisedly useV because the Spartans are said to 
have trained their young boys in stealing. There is a beautiful story 
in Xenophon, in the Anabasis about that, you know the Spartans learned 
to steal, and there is”the famous story of the boy who stole a 


good cause 


ox, I beliei 


it was, and he was bitten by the fo3C and did not reveal his pain, and he 
died. That was Spartan discipline. So the Spartans learned to steal, and 
here the greatest Spartan, Brasj.das, gives us a beautiful example of a 


most successful theft. Now he mentions of course what is at stake—liberty 


or slavery—the famous line of Brasidas 1 liberation policy. Erasidas 
acts on the principle that logos, the understanding of what the general nee( 
to do, will make the soldiers better fighters. That is what Pericles had 
said, you remember, in his funeral speech; it is dons here by a Spartan, nol 
by an Athenian/. Brasidas, fighting bravely, dies, and Thucydides describe! 
how he is honored after death. He is honored as a hero, as a super-human 
being. But where in the Peloponnesis? By the people who benefited in Thrac 
not in Sparta. 


Cleon also falls. The situation vhich is created by the battle; The 
desire for peace in both Athens and Sparta, and Sparta is especially inter-, 
ested in making peace, because the truce or peace—you know they didn’t make 
peace in Greece as we make peace; when peace is made in the West now it 
means perpetual peace, the Greeks were in a way more honest, they made peac« 
only for some time, long times, fifty years. But the peace with Argos was 
expiring and it was. certain that there would be a Spartan-Argive war, and 
that was a further inducement for the Spartans to make peace. These motives 
were apparently not as strong as they were before when a year’s truce was 
made. That would have been too —inaudible. 

Now let us turn—this is told by Thucydides in chapter lit, and there 
he gives first a discription of the reasons why the Athenians and then why 
the Gpartans wished peace, Nov; for some reason the Spartan motives are 
particularly important and I think that we should read them.—the middle cf 
chapter lli. 


3li. .....and the Lacedaemonians on the other side did desire peace 
because the war had not proceeded as they expected; for they had 


thought they should in a 
:y 


*ew years have -.arred down the power c! 


b'r rting their ten 


tory: 


the figuring cf the war party. 


J 9 

J 


Ob 


That was of course 


c£ 


good old king Archidaru? who 


told them it would be a very very long war.) and because they 


fallen into that calamity in the iiiand, the like whereof had nave: 


happened unto Sparta before; because also their country was continual; 
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ravaged by those ox Pylus and Cythera, (Mr. Strauss: Those are 
two islands, or rather Pylus the fortification and the city and 
, Cythera the isllnd.) and their Helotes continually fled to the 
' enemy; and because they feared lest those which remained, trusting 
in them that were nun away, should in this estate of theirs raise 
some innovation, (Mr. Strauss: Innovation means of course to make 
a rebellion, sedition.) as at other times before thay had done. 

Withal it happened that the thirty years* peace \-;l th the Argivea 
. was now upon the point of expiring; and the Arsines would not renew 
it without restitution made them of Cynuria; so that to war against 
the Argives and the Athenians, both at once, seemed, impossible. 

They suspected also that some of the cities of Peloponnesus would 
revolt to the Argi.ves, as indeed it came afterwarde to pass. 

These are very powerful motives, you must admit, for making peace. 

Now let us go on. 

15. These things considered. It was by both parts thought good 
to conclude a peace, but especially by the Lacedaemonians for the 
• desire they had to recover their men taken iin the island. For 
the Spartans that were amongst them were both of the prime men of 
the city and their kinsmen. And therefore they began to treat pre¬ 
sently after they were taken; but the Athenians, by reason of their 
prosperity, would not lay down the war at that time on equal’ terms. 
(Mr. Strauss: Prosperity meaning the success in Pylus.) But after 
their defeat at Deliun the Lacedaemonians, knowing they would be apter 
now to accept it, made that truce for a year, during which they were 
to meet and consult about a longer time. 


Yes, now what do you -say to this, after having read chapter lli and now 
chapter 15? I mean very obvious things. In chapter ik he has given the 
reasons why the Spartans wanted peace, and how he repeats it, I mean the 
repetition is shorter, much shorter, but it is still a repetition of the 
same thing. What is the difference. There is a difference in these two 
statements about why the Spartans want peace. 

Comment: The getting back of the key citizens was an immediate good that 
they wanted to achieve, and the negotiation for a permanent peace 

...inaudible. but the immediate good that they wanted 

was the restoration of their leading citizens. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but still, if you compare it to the preceding chapter, 
he gives the reasons why both the Athenians and the Spartans wanted peace. 
Here he gives only the reasons why the Spartans wanted peace. I n the 
preceding chapter, in^other words, he acts impartially; faces were the 
Athenians*j these were the Spartans* . Now he gives only the Spartan 
reasons. I disregard now the difference of context, but this is the striking 
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thing. I suggest this: He is speaking now from -fee Spartan point of 
view, and is no longer speaking from a broad, I think this sentence 
will be important for the sequel. How how does he go on here. 


16. But when also this other overthrow happened to the Athenians 
at Amphijbolis, and that both Cleon and Brasidas were slain, the 
which on either side were most opposite to the peace, the one for i, 
that he had good success and honour in the war, the other because 
in quiet times his evil actions would more appear and his...... 


And so on. Let us forget about that* I think that explains the difference 

of the treatment of Brasidae in the eulogy of Brasidae, in the two eulogies 
of Brasidas, given by Thucydides and the statement made here. From the 
point of view of Sparta, the alleged motive which was so powerful in the 
mobth of Brasidas—the liberation of the Greeks—had completely disappeared. 
There is complete silence about this war cause here, and now you look at 
it from the point of view of the peace-desiring Spartan. Brasidas was 
against the peace. Why Iw he against the peace? The liberation of the 
Greeks? No l He has risen to a position to which he would never have 
risen except through his military Success. 

The motive of the Spartans is allowed then to be the return o f the 
’’hombres" who were captured in Sphacteria. The fear of the Helots and of 
simultaneous war with Athens and the Argives and so on are dismissed. 

And it is furthermore said that the Spartans wer are sponsible for the one 
year’s truce, which does not jibe with what was said in IV/117, where 
there was no emphasis on the Spartans as the primary motive. He looks at 
it now for a moment from a Spartan point of view. And I said this denegration 
of Brasidas, we can say it is part of the Spartan official version—you 
know, Brasidas had to be debunked. Brasidas with his noble war policies— 
the liberation of Greece—had to be debunked. The Spartan version^is now 
no longer, of course, that the war was waged on behalf of Greek liberty. 

How hfter having accepted this Spartan "psychology” regarding Brasidas, 
Thucydides applies // himself to the leaders of the peace and war parties 
in the two cities, and he gives the selfish reasons of Cleon, and then 
he gives Lhe selfish reasons of the peace party leader Pleistoanax in 
Sparta, and Nicias in Athens. There is a little thing to which I draw your 
attention without trying to interpret it. When you look at the beginning 
of chapter 16 he says Cleon and Brasidas, in this order, but then he 
speaks first of 3rasidas, and then of Cleon. And he does the same thing 
later when he speaks of the peace party—Pleistoanax and Nicias, and he 
speaks first of Nicias, and then of Pleistoanax. He changes it. The 
general rule in such matters—I don’t dare to say that it must be 
inaudible... is that two things are interchanged, they are interchar -table, 
and that means there is a point of view, a point of view, from which they 
appear interchangeable, and that means of course from a very high point of 
view where these enormous differences between Brasidas and Cleon, and between 





Pleistoanax and Nicias would cease to be important. This is in indication, 

I believe, of Thucydides 1 ultimate point of view. 

But let me see what he says about the ladders of the war party. 

Drop five lines or co to where he speaks of Nicias, 

16. .....Nicias, the sone of Niceratus, who in military charges had 
been the most fortunate of his time, did most of all other desire 
to have the peace go forward. Nicias because he was desirous, 
having hitherto never been overthrown, to carry his good fortune' 

' through and to give both himself and the city rest from their troubles 
(Mr. Strauss: Both himself and his felllw citizens—he is not so 
selfish.) 

Comment: But himself comes first.,* 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but he thinks also of the others. Brasidasis not 
presented as having thought of the others, nor is Cleon, nor Pleistoanax. 
Nicias is the most moral general in the whole book, as. we will see later, 
and that is indicated here. Now go on, 

16 . .....for the present, and for the future to leave a name that 
in all his time he had never made the commonwealth miscarryj which 
he thought might be done by standing out of danger and by/putting 
himself as little as h& might into the hands of fortunej and to stand 
out of danger is the benefit of peace. Pleistoanax had the same 
desire because of the imputation laid upon him about his return from 
exile by his enemies, that suggested unto the Lacedaemonians upon 
every loss they received that the same befell them for having, 
contrary to law, repealed his banishment. 

You see the Spartans thought that the illegal calling back of Pleistoanax 
was the cause of their defeats. They believed in the power of law. 

16.For the charged him further that he and his brother 

Aristocles had suborned the prophetess of Delphi to answer the 
deputies of the Lacedaemonians, when they came thither, most commonly 
. with this: that they should bring back the seed of the semigod, t 
the son of Jupiter, out of a strange country into his ownj and that 
if they did not, they should plough their land with a silver ploughj 
(Mr. Strauss: That is of course the Spartan king—the descendant 
of Heracles, son of Zeus.)and so at length to have made the Lace¬ 
daemonians, nineteen years after, with such dances and sacrifices 
as they who were the first founders of Lacedaemon had ordained to 
be used at the enthroning of their kings, to fetch him home againj 
■ ■ who lived in the meantime in exile in ithe mountain Lycaeum, in a 

house whereof the one half was part of the temple of Jupiter, for 
fear of the Lacedaemonians, as being suspected to have taken a 
bribe to withdraw his army out of Attica. 
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Read the beginning of chapter 17. 

17. Being troubled with these imputations and considering 
with himself, there being no occasion of calamity in time of 
peace and the Lacedaemonians thereby recovering their men, 
that he also should cease to be obnoxious to the calumniations 
of his enemies whereas, in war, such as had charge could not 
but be quarrelled upon their losses—he was therefore forward 
to have the peace concluded. 

You see Pleistoanax has also simply selfish Motives. The only man who 
has a motive which is at least partly unselfish is Nicius. Now there 
are quite a few things that you have to consider here. Kicias 1 fear of 
future misfortune, and he is concerned with preserving his fame gained 
in war, hence he desires a situation without danger, ie, peace. And 
of course poor Kicias will be driven later on by his abomination of 
Alcibiades to undergo the greatest danger, must greater than he had 
undergone ever, by becoming a commander in Sicily and perishing there 
miserably. We will see that later. 

Now there are a few other points. Y u see also, the whole point of 
view here is fundamentally Spartan. I will explain what I mean by that. 
When he describes the story of the king Pleistoanax, the difference in 
fact reveals to us the Spartan view of the Delphian oracle. Even the 
Spartans are not allays sure„,4j^TQ is with them, but in this case are 
very sure that the prophetess^by''the Spartan king and his brother 
had led them on. Here the Spartans do not trust the oracle, and we may 
add that perhaps they were not so sure that the oracle according to 
which Apollo would help them called or not called, you remember, was 
so rreliable; perhaps that was also something which the prophetess suborned 
by Spartan authorities had said. Y 0 u see, he reveals here to us in w way 
more of Sparta than he ever did before. And you see also another point 
which we must consider. The Spartans are here said to have traced the 
defeat—to the extent to which they gave a religious interpretation to 
the defeat—to this illegal act of suborning the priestess in Delphi, the 
prophetess in Delphi, They do not yet say a word that their misfortunes 
would be due to their breach of peace, the breach of the oath to keep 
the truce, you remember that. Only later on in the seventh book do we 
learn that the Spartans had an uneasy conscience because of their breach 
of t he truce. 

Right then comes the truce between Athens and Sparta in chapter 18, 
and the latent conflict describes visibly, as wnr speaker has shown, no 
stable peace, but I would definitely add one little point to the speaker, 
unless Sparta and Athens have learned their lesson—that these loose 
threats are not good enough reasons for a devastating war. This can of 
course happen, but that perhaps expects too much. 


Now let us turn to the beginning of chapter 20 


Y°u see here in the 
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case of these truces and treaties Thucydides gives them verbatim; 
the speeches are not given verbatim, he always says they said something 
like that. Here he says this is the text. And now, afterwards in chapter 
20—will you read it. 

20. This peace was made in the very end of winter and the 
spring then beginning presently after the City Bacchanals and 

• (full) ten years and some few days aver after the first invasion 
of Attica and the beginning of this war, (Mr. Strauss: Period. 

• What was the beginning of this war? Repeat like a good bpry, what 
is that? Answer; The first invasion of Attica. Who had done 

• that? Answer: The Spartans. Who begin the war? The Spartans.) 


Mr. Strauss: What did we learn at the beginning of book II where the 
beginning of the war was described? 

Answer: The Thebans* invasion of Plataea. 

Mr. Strauss: Sure. In a very good dontemporary commentary that I read 
that this is the most difficult passage in the whole book. It is certainly 
worth consideration. What is behind that contradiction? Did the Thebans 
start the war or did the Spartans start the war. Both imply, of course, 
that the Athenians did not start the war. From a legal point of view 
the Athenians were just. Let us never forget that. But what is behind 
this issue—did the Thebans start the war or did the Spartans start the 
war? That we must try to understand. In ctherwords, I am not satisfied 
with the fact that Thucydides, when he wrote the beginning of chapter, or 
book, II was of this opinion, while in book V he was of another opinion. 

Well, the Thebans were abominable people; we loath them naturally. 

But from the point of view of law their act was not clearly illegal 
because of this little complication that that the leading men of P lataea 
had called them in. You see there is always this interesting difficulty 
because the trouble is you have not merely the cities, you have also wit hin 
the city the two factions—the rich and the poor, or however you call them. 
And it is not so settled which of these factions is the city, you know. 
Well, in our recent daily papers, you know, what is the government of China 
and some other places where we do not know. And people who may be today 
simply jail-birds, if not worse, may tomorrow be the government. It is 
a very hard question. But if you look at it with some detachment, it is 
even funny, but it surely creates a difficulty. And that the Thebans 
committed an illegal act is not so clear. But that the Spartans committed 
an illegal act is fully clear; that is very important. 

In the light of what we have observed in chapter 1 %, you know what 
X mean—it repeats the question of why did the Spartans wish to have peace, 
and if we take it together with this 

we see tbhat Thucydides gradually devalues the Spartan defects. That is 
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the first time that by implication—it is not explicitly stated, we hare 
to figure it out—that the Spartans’war was unjust. 

Y 0 u remember the general argument which I started last time—the 
overall judgments of Thucydides—the praise of Sparta, you know. The 
most comprehensive praise of Sparta occurs, so to cay, at the beginning 
and at the end, book I and book VIII; but we are not yet at book VIII, 
we will only move toward book VIII. In thebeginning the two statements 
on Sparta in the archaeology; no praise of Athens in the archaeology can 
possibly be compared with that praise of Sparta. A n d then his great 
praise of Sparta in boo^ II, chapters 8-9—Sparta was universally popular 
in Greece because she was regarded as the liberator of the Greeks from 
the tyrant city Athens—you remember that? Then in III/32 the list of 
values, as they would say today, in which the emphasis is all on the 
Spartan values. You know that is an implicit praise of Sparta too, and 
quite a few other things. The praise of Sparta, to exaggerate a bit, 
occurs in book I and VIII, and the defect of Sparta, its greatest defect, 
injustice—I mean we know the others which are not legally so tangible 
like killing prisoners of war and this kind of thing—they are in the center 
of t he book. 

Now there are two reasons fer that, I believe. In the first place 
Thucydides is not an accuser like Cleon, or like the Corinthians in Sparta. 

For it would be too easy for an Athenian to be an accuser of Sparta;and 

just, from the highest point of view, as an Athenian will not praise Athenians 

in front of Athenians—that is what Plato says in the yenexenus is 

easy, he also will not accuse the Spartans in front of an Athenian audience— 

it may be politically necessary, that is another matter—but this is not a 

political pamphlet, it is a book written as a possession for all times. 

There is another reason why this pro-Spartan bias—this deliberate 
pro-Spartan bias, which is not the last word of Thucydides, plays such 
a role in the foreground, and that is the link-up between Sparta and mod¬ 
eration. I mean if you say moderation you make clearest to the meanest 
capacities, if I may use this old-fashioned expression, what you mean by 
saying I like Sparta. Of course they have made all kinds of mistakes, but 
basically they are sound; that is that point. Now let me pursue the nar¬ 
rative. But let me only add ohe point. I mean, if we fere not falsely 
sophisticated, but docile but willing to contradict—that is I think the 
proper posture for the reading of such a man. On necessary provokation 
willing to contradict, but first listen. 

K 0 w when he begins his book, in the very beginning, he challenges all 
traditional views. T^e old ones: fhe ancestors were weak, we are on the 
top of the world. Not only were they weak in arms and wealth, they were 
weak also in their minds. What they say, and what the greatest men of olden 
times like Homer say about the Trojan War, for example, it is just fables, 
fairy tales. So he breaks this most respected, most powerful opinion,abut 
he establishes a counterweight to thatright in this very context, and that 
is the pro-Spartan statement. Because Sparta is of course the old-fashioned 
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city, versus modem* daring Athens. Y 0 u see, so one can £ ay that the 
pro-Spariar. opinion is a provisional substitute for the oldest view. 
This pro-Spartan view will 6f course have to be revised too. 


Now let us go on. The Spartans are earnest about the peace. In 
orderto overcome the difficulties which are made by the allies they make 
an alliance with the Athenians--this was only a truce. Then the text of 
the troaly fellows, and our speaker has said already this strange reservation 
regarding Sparta which has no parallel regarding Athene, the famous Helot*- 




you 


the trouble of Sparta with the helots and the slave 


population. Tne Athenians didn't have a difficulty of this kind. And in . 
the third chapter you wee towards the end hew these pillars on which the 
text is tc be inscribed will be established in Sparta with Apollo, in 
Athens with Athena. I mein Apollo in more emphatically the Spartan god— 
he is of course worshiped also in Athens, andAthena more entirely the 
Athenian goddess. A^d therefore this great paradox that Brasidas sacrifices 
to Athena. I^u knew, in the context of Thucydides, not in the Kelian — 
story. 


The peace proves to be uneasy; after six years and 10 months both 
Athens and Sparta were compelled to engaged again in hot war, as is said 
at the end of chapter 26. You recall that in the parallel, in chapter 
23 of the first book, Thucydides had said only of the Spartans that th w ey 
were compelled by the Athenians to engage in war. Ik)'.? he says—the Athenians 
say of course, well, we were compelled, you knew, we had to; the Persian 
War, you defeated, you know the famous story*. But this is Important—this 
was not said by Thucydides; that was said by the Athenians and to some 
extent supported by Thucydides* narrative, but not clearly said. Now he 
says that in the second part of the war both Sparta and Athens were com¬ 
pelled, i.e. both were equally just. In the first case it was said Sparta 
was compelled, i.e. Athens was not compelled. The state Sparta was just; 
Athens was not just. Well now both are compelled. The scales raised in 
favor of the Athenians. This shows again the progress in the almost 
explicit Criticism of Sparta. 


And here we have reached the end of the first war, i.e. from U31 to' 
1+21, and the transition to the second which begins in all its glory only 
in 1+15. T^ere are six years and 10 months of cold war. We have to read 
chapter 26. Will you begin at thebeginning. 

26, This also hath the same Thucydides of Athens written from 
point to point, by summers and winters, as everything came to 
pass, until such time as the Lacedaemonians and their confed¬ 
erates had made an end of the Athenian dominion and had taken 
their long walls and Fieraeus. 


In other words this is a clear proof that Thucydides survived the end of 
the war in 


To which time, from the beginning of the war, it is in all twenty 
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seven years. As'for the composition between, if any man think % - 
not to be accounted with the war, he shall think amiss. For let 
him look into the actions that passed as they are distinctly set 
down and he shall find that that deserveth not to be taken for a 
peace, in which they neither rendered all nor accepted all, accatJ d- 

Beseides, in the Ha.ntir.ean and Epidaurian wars 
it was on both sides infringed; (Kr. Strauss: 


'9 
- *,*1 


it is not Icr.r 


cuestion of the superior 


ing to the articles, 
and in other actions, 

On both sides. Cl 
justice of Sparta. )m;-reover, the confederates on the borders of 
Thrace continued in hostility as before; and the Boeotians had but 
a truce from one ten days to another. So that with the first ten 
years' war, and with this doubtful cessation, and the war that 
followed after it, a man shall find, counting by the times, that 
it came to just so many years and some few days, and that those 
who built upon the prediction of the oracles hare this nu 


to agree. 




other words, this is the only clear 


oracle which was confirsued—that the war would lert twenty-seven 
years*)And I remember yet that from the very beginning cf this war 
and rr o- twn. the six it vtt v.ttersd by rary that it chouM be of 
thrice nir.- years* cohtinuar.c“. (Kr. Strauss: In cfb.hr *.:crds. 


he 


almost reproduces the oracular formula for which twenty-seven 


would ba 


tcc 


crude 




* v 


ycru knrw, nine-tir.ee- 


Aud 


it 

fc: 


c oracular .% 


•f*, « T* c 


ledge oi ... 
for twenty 


red ir. my strength, and appl ied my mind to gain ar. accurate know- 
t reme. It happened also that I was banished ry country 
rc, after ry charge at Amphipolis; (Nr, Strauss: That 
to say from. lj.22 cr i;23, I don't know the exact date, until seven 
years after the end of the war.) whereby being present at the affairs 
of both, and especially of the Lacedaemonians by reason of my eiile, ‘ 

I could at leisure the better learn the truth of all that passed. 

(Kr. Strauss: Yew, but "at leisure"jis translated more litfceally 
"in rest". In the first half of the war Thucydides was in motion, you 
remember, he was a general; in the second half cf the war he was at 
rest. In the first half of the war—now let us see how this works out- 
Thucydides says that- apparently there were two wars, but in fact it 
was one war, just as the same Thucydides who wrote the whole war is 
one man, the war is one war. Yet the war consists of two parts un¬ 
deniably; so does Thucydides' life—prior to the exile and in exile. 

In t he first part he was on the Athenian side; in the second part— 


with a slight exaggeration—he was on tbhe Gpartan side, as he 


In the first part he was on the dido of motion; In the second 
he was on the side of rest, If you remember that Sparta has ki 
with rest, and Athens with motion. 


;ays. 
>art 


S' -y 


In a way, very strangely, Thucydides moves from Athens to Sparta. There 
is, in other words, both a movement from Athens to Sparta and a movement 
from Sparta to Athens, and^xn a way we have seen all the time, we have made 
that experience. Up to a Spoint we were p assionately pro-Spartan because 
they wer—’t uo . Then there came shocking things and we took tte 
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Athenian dide. We move back and forth, I mean, what happened to us was 
done in a simple and symbolic way once by Thucydides. One could also put 
it this way. In the first part of the war, in the strict sense of justice 
the Spartans were unjust—they broke the treaty. Th« Athenians were just, 
and Thucydides was on the side of justice. So he was in the second part, 
where the Athenians were unjust and the Spartans were just—so he moved to 
the abide of justice. These are not altogether playful things, I believe. 

So letjius come now to the story—we cannot read everything—in chapter 
32 he describes the action of the Athenians in Scione in Thrace, where— 
perhaps you will read the beginning of chapter 32. 

32. About the same time of this summer the Athenians expugned Scione, 
slew all that were within it at man’s estate, made slaves of the 
women and children, and gave their territory to the Plataeans. 

(Mr. Strauss: in other words, the Plataeans had lost their city.) 

They also replanted the Delians in Delos, both in consideration of 
the defeats tfchey had received after thair' expulsion, and also because 
the oracle at Delphi had commanded it. (Mr. Strauss: Not precisely, 
because the god in Delphi had commanded it.) 

You see the Athenians committed first a very cruel, afcd at the same t ime a 
pious act. Their misfortune reminds them of their sin to Apollo^ or to 
Apolloifri favorites, the D e liane. 

Now then the friction between Sparta and Athens. The Athenians proved 
tob e more accd&cdating than the Spartans, but in Sparta the war party is 
then victorious. There is a danger of a Spartan-Boeotian-Gorinthian-Argiuaent 
alignment against Athens. Nothing comes out of it for the time being. The • 
Argives are afraid of a possible Athenian-Spartan-Boeotian alignment being 
brought about. Well, this is all contemporary history. They try to bring 
about therefore an understanding of their own with Sparta. Some Athenians 
are disappointed with Sparta’s conduct, thrn their minds to war, especially 
Alcibiades. He jjakes here his entry in chapter 1*3. His motives for turning 
to Argos are described tthere, and let us only read the beginning, the 
second sentence. 

1x3 • .....Amongst the rest war Alcibiades, the son cf Clinias, a 
man, though young in years, yet in the dignity of his ancestors 
honoured as much as any man of what city soever. Who was of opinion ' 

' that it was better to join with the Argives, not only for the matter 
itself, (Mr. Strauss: You see, that is important; Alcibiades had 
two motives; A decent motive—it is better for Athens to be allied 
with Argos against Sparta, and then his private motives, mentioned 
below.) 

He comes into conflict with Nicias, who prefers the Spartan alliance, 
whereas Alcibiades prefers the anti-Spartan alliance. Through the action of 
the antipAthenians in Sparta, Alcibiades succeeds in getting a treaty of 
alliance between Athens and Argos. He describes, then, in chapters h9-$0 
how the political dissentions affect the Olympian games. He doesn’t say how 
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it affects any of the music things; he speaks only of the gymnastic things. 

But we know from the daily papers that cultural exchange will be affected 
if gymnastic exchange ...inaudible. 

■ Chapter 53 is of ^interest—I mean from our very selective point of view. 

53. The same summer fell out a war between the Eoidaurians and. the 
Argives; the pretext thereof was about a beast for sacrifice, which 
the Eoidaurians ought to have sent in consideration of their pastures 
to Apollo Pythius, and had not done it, the Argives being the principal • 
/ • owners of the ttmole. But AlciMades and the Argives had indeed deter¬ 
mined to take in the city, though without pretence at all, both - 
(Mr. Strauss: Y u n sea, there was a pretence there, but Aleiblades, 
at least among others, did not regard that as necessary. 

It foreshadows later developments where—for example, the discussion 
' in Melos./ We don’t have to read this; wo cannot read all these things. 
We sturn to tthe next chapter then. 

$h. About the same time also the Lacedaemonians, with'‘their whole 
forces, came forth as far as Leuctra, in the confines of their own 

* territory towards Lycacum, under the conduct of Arch jdines^oh'iedf 
J&C%idamus, their king# (Mr. Strauss: I n other words, this nice 
old gentleman is dead by new—Archldamus,) Mo man knew against 
what place they intended the war; no, not the cities themselves cut 
of which they were levied. But when in the sacrifices which they 
made for their passages the tokens observed were unlucky, they went 
home again and sent word about to their confederates (being now tie 
month Carneius) to prepare themselves, after the next feast of the 
new moon (kept by the Dorians), to be again upon the march. The 
Argives, who set forth the twenty-sixth day of the month before 
Carneius, though they celebrated the same day, yet all the time 

• they continued invading and wasting Bpicauria. And the Eoidaurians 
called intheir confederates to help them, whereof some excused them¬ 
selves upon the quality of the month; and others came but to the 
confines of Epidauria and there stayed. 

Now let us stop here for a momeht. It was part of the Spartan law thatbefSre 
they crossed the border in a campaign certain special sacrifices were to be 
made. And if they were not favorable, the campaign was off. This ritual 
connected with the crossing the frontiers (u) .... has not been mentioned 
before. Here is this section it is mentioned frequently. I have not noted 
statistics, but easily three or four times , and as far as I remember, never 
mentioned before. Now one must raise the question: Where the sacrifices 
invariably favorable when they invaded Attica in the first war? One must 
assume that--at least Thucydides doesn’t say a word about it. Now that has 
something to do with what I daid previous to now —more things revealing 
Sparta, comparatively speaking, thanever before. Y u u see, the considerations 
which affect the Spartans, which are conducive to making them so slow, because 
of these ritual impediments, do not affect as we have seen here the enemies 
of Sparta, the Athenians Argive3., 




A brief survey of what follows in the sequel. Alcibiades alleged 
that the truce between Athens and Sparta has been broken by Sparta, 

This decision, in the Athenian assembly, Is taken at the instigation of 
Argos. In other words Argos is trying to drive Athens into war just as 
Corcyra at the very beginning was trying to do that. The Athenians re¬ 
occupy Pylus and hot war between Sparta and Argos insues, and Athens being 
an ally of Sparta —of Argos. 

The battle shapes up and it seems to me surely to an Argive defeat. 

But then two Argive leaders start negotiations, negotiations with the 
Spartan king in command, Agis. The Athenians had not come; the Athenians 
come afterward, but with a small force only--so there is here a difficu lty. 
Still the Athenians—Argos and Kantineia—this alliance remains intact.and 
makes newmilitary moves—practically open war against Sparta. The consequences 
in Sparta are worth considering. Chapter 63 j is this included in our 
assignment for today? 

Speaker: My section ended with chapter 5?. 

Kr. Strauss: Oh, then we trespass on the field of the next speaker. I will 
not say any further word about that. 

Let me see now, there are a few points which I thought I could mention. 
Perhaps I will make this more general point again in connection with thfc 
beginning, what I said in the beginning. That is again a remark of the kind “ 
which a former speaker would call methodological, but they are necessary 
remarks because they accompany stbstantive studies; they do not precede 
substantive studies. Now the point which I have always made and which I 
repeat again is that we must start from the surface, from what is manifestly 
there and not from things which we imagine or guess or hypothesize. And 
that means in the case of a book we must start from what Thucydides clearly 
says. In simple language: Don't try to be clever. See what is there; that 
is elementary. But then we must make an addition which we do not have to 
make in many books, in fact in most scholarly books, although it happens from 
time to t ime due to disgraceful blunders'—anything can happen—but it would » 
not happen to a man of simple dommonsense . We must start from what 
Thucydides clearly says in his own name. In other words, if a speaker says 
something, and especially if it is a very beautiful and persuasive statement, 
everyone is inclined to think well, he can’t but have meant that. But we 
don’t know. A statement may be very persuasive and very beautifully expressed 
and still not true, or at least not true in the author’s view. The very 
persuasiveness of many of Thucydides’ speaches obscures for the superficial 
reader the difference between the characters and Thucydides himself. That 
is the true dangerous pitfall. 

So it is not so easy to start from the surface as it seems when cne 
hears this word. We are always superficial—including everyone, including 
even the very great men—that is essential to man's nature. But to be 
superficial and to start from the surface are two (different things, and I 
would like if I might to make that clear. To be superficial means not to 
start from the surface, but to be already a little bit beneath it; and this 
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is the source of the greatest error, That is to say we are always—however 
uninformed we may be—we are always clever and not truly docile. So we 
cannot leave it at cayingv we must not try to be clever; we must make an 
effort not to be clever. We must be truly docile. That is to say we must 
acquire the posture which wa do hot have of the true addressee of Thucydides, 
Thucydides did not write for us Twentieth-Century people—that gn-r without 
saying—but that is rot the greatest difficulty, thr-ughf. it is a difficulty, 
because he wrote in Greek and in a very* difficult Creek, .you know, and we 
have to demend on the translators cn the c A r_:* , r.da' t c; 


on the dictionaries and 


the grammars and 


so on—these are all terrific thirds, b 


-J 4* 


are 


nevertheless trivial difficulties compared with the true difficulty cf the 
basic work. 


For this purpose we would have to note who is that man—I mean that 
type—whom Thucydides addresses. It is perfectly possible that Thucydides • 
addresses primarily not Thucydideses, bscause t here are r.ct many and it is 
perhaps of no use to write for Thucydideses. What I am trying to show is 
only now what question we would have to answer, we would tc hare to had 
answered, in order to be able to claim that fundamentally we have understood 
Thucydides—which doesn't mean that we have understood every little difficulty 
Whom does he address? What type of man does he address? It is a fair 
assumption to a ssume that not Thucydideses. Wewould have to see, and that 
would emerge only from a close study of the book and understanding of the 
book, who is the addressee. Now we have some help. I don't say that we 
can answer the question, but we have some help. Who is praised most highly ■ 
in that book. 


Comment: Nicias. 

Kr. Strauss: Nicias. How interesting. Why do you say that. 

Commentator: He says—I can't remember the exact words—he was the only 
man in the war (...inaudible) who was what men call good. 

Hr. Strauss: Itbhink your quotation, while not 100 % literal was sufficient. 
And I agree absolutely with you. 

Commentator: In pother words he was a decent, good man— 

Kr. Strauss: I believe you hit it on the nail, but there will be some objectio 
to what you say. The gentleman on my right must be up in arms. 

Said gentleman: No. 

Kr. Strauss: Y^u agree? Very good. Who disagrees? 

Questioner: Well, I don’t want to reveal my paper, but in the first part of 
book six where Nicias and Alcibiades d ebate clearly shows—ard also the 
events ‘that follow in Sicily—Nicias is not so highly praised. 

Kr. Strauss: Yes, but to which—oh nol Here (referring to ’fcommentator") 
is formidable ground. This is what appears to you from the harrative. 
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from the deeds. But the deeds, in a way, are silent. And the explicit 
utterances of Thucydides are .-..inaudible. 

Question: I wonder if there isn't somebody else who is more praised than— 
Mr, Strauss: ExactlyWho? 

Questioner: An Athenian also-—Pericles. 

Mr. Strauss: I believe that would be the first objection to what the first 
gentleman has said. How would you defend your thesis. 

Questioner: Partially, or provisionally, by saying that the fundamental 
criticism made of Pericles is that whereas Niciaa always seemed to be 
frightened by fortune—he makes Mie statement in this book about one of 
the reasons why Nicias is led to peace was his fear of fortune—-Pericles 
seems to have founded his whole state upon fortune—that is,the possibility— 

Mr. Strauss: Now you make the same methodic efror which a previous student 
made. You would have to contrast the explicit judgement of Pericles—the 
explicit judgment of Thucydides on Pericles—with his explicit judgment on 
Nicias, and then have said that the prance, of Peyicles fj as high as that of 
Nicias. At first glance I think you are^rigHo. Now if this is correct— 
(suppose) we may assume It* Then we see Thucydides speaking to the 

future Nicias* . Now sfett are the Nicias* j what was the job of Nicias, 

Comment: He was a general, 

Mr. Strauss: Sure, That he talks to future generals is manifest. Why does 
he enter into all these strategic and tactical details If he is not speaking, 
at least primarily, to generals. Now there is something else which'is 
characteristic of Nicias, and what is that? 

Comment: Aside from lis trust in fortune and his caution is his goodness. 
Mgral rectitude. 

'Mr. Strauss: Good. That would be another qualification. In other words, we 
must—and while Pericles* incorruptability is very clearly stated, that is 
not of course the full story of rectitude, because a man canbe incorruptable 
and have all kinds of other vices. 


Comment: Lenin would be an illustration. 


Mr. Strauss: 
quality of— 


Or Robespierre, Kaximillian -—inaudible. 

So that is very well. But what is the other massive 


Comment: Moderation, conservatism. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, that belongs all together. I mean, in other words, it is 
no accident that Nicias is a pro-Spartan. But there is another quality of 



Kicias which stands out. 


Comment: Piety. 

Kr. Strauss: Piety, and more specifically, concern with oracles—concern with 
oracles. Now we see that the concern with oracles was true. Signs, portents. 
And Thucydides makes a statement in chapter 33 why the Peloponnesian War 
was the biggest of all wars, he ffipksksf£i:stt of the many sieges and many 
men killed and cities ruined and all that kind of thing, and then he turns 
to other things which, in our opinion, have nothing to do with the war.— 
earthquakes, sicknesses, and other natural catastrophes. This makes sense 
in the context always, if there is a hidden relation between these events 
and the war. Thucydides doesn’t say so, but that is clear. In other words, 
from Kicias* point of view such a connection would exist. Well,this needs, 
of course a long consideration and reconsideration, but tentatively one can 
say that and :wd'4nust develop to the greatest in our power the Kicias in^us, 
you know, .everybody. You know there is no human greatness of any kind°which 
the rudiments are not in every human being. I mean, since liberal educators 
say anyone of us could become a painter or a musician—you must have heard 
that—if you are properly trained* Of course the effort involved would be 
wasted in many cases, but if you have sufficient money and sufficient time 
perhaps you could make a slight difference. 

But in this method, the les$ specialized methods of which we are speaking 
now which characterise Kicias we all can £ave in us and can develop. That 
we would have to. do* And now, If I may add something before I give you 

inaudible... Perhaps Thucydides does not wish all of his readers 

to remain NiclasS. That could also be. Do you see my point? 

Comment: Yes, that is what I was implying—it could not if Kicias was 
only a general, now are we going to say— 

Mr. Strauss: General means of course more here than it means now because 
it was a political office. 

Commentator: —are we going to say then that Thucydides is not concerned 
with giving advice to legislators, to founders of states? We can do this 
when we put the emphasis on Kicias, rather than Pericles. 

Mr. Strauss: Not necessarily. But what I thought of in this Kicias-Pericles 
opposition was that, for example, Pericles, who reveals himself at the 
very beginning of his most solemn speech, the funeral speech, as a desviser 
of the republic, a despiser of nomos . That is surely not Kicias. Do you 
remember the beginning? 

Comment: In another sense, it might be a manifestation of Pericles' 
generosity Shat he would identify his own urges with the people. 

Mir. Strauss: That could be. We don’t know where he wants to lead xc, but 
we can safely say if we are in our best possibilities lower than Kicias, 
in our best hopes lower than Kicias, we will not understand. We must start 
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in this way. And whether he will lead us to Pericles, or to someone else, 
that remains to be seen. 

Now here I would like to make this point that I made on an earlier 
occasion, that Thucydides says that war is a violent teacher—a teacher of 
violence, but also by means of violence. That is undecided by the adjective. 
But a teacher, a teacher—you know it is not merely the means involved—one 
learns something from going through a war with ones eyes open, as Thucydides 
surely did. Thudydides perhaps—perhaps Nicias diu not learn a lesson from 
the war, perhaps not. Perhaps he was too set in his ways. 

Question: Is it not the case that Thucydides, the indications are, was 
rather less superstitious than were the common people. But you wouldn’t 
want to assert that Thucydides was once—why this would make a pattern— 
that the person who would be the most conservative would be not too bright. 
That is, it more or less falls into a pattern in a way, so to speak- 
superstitious, conservative— 

Mr. Strauss: Well, these two things are not identical. 

Questioner: Well, I wonder if they aren’t. 

iir. Strauss: Oh no. I have read an article—or I have heard about an 
article in the Political Science Review about conservatives byaa man 

called ..in which he proved beyond a shadow of a doubt on 

the basis of many interviews that the conservatives are the most b agio ted, 
the most psychopathie, and other qualities; and I can only say the evidence 
which he used was too limited. If the evidence was of any value, it was 
too limited. And I would suggest, if I would see this colleague, far 
example, he should study a few Shakespearean plays, and I think according 
to all his criteria he would come up with th6 conclusion that Shakespeare 
was a conservative. And so I think it would be somewhat harsh on Shakespeare 
to apply to him these terms. But if you think that Shakespeare is too 
ambiguous, being a poet, take Plato or Aristotle, and I think no one ever 
said that Aristotle was anything but a conservative. And I don’t find in 
him these grave intellectual defects which found in some 

farmers in a particularly backward county in the I'id-Wect. I suppose that • 
was his evidence. 


But to come back to the serious issue. Surely Thucydides’ opinions, 
to state it very provisionally, were not identical with the opinions of 
Iliciaa. '’’hat is sure; that is exactly what I mean by the transformation 
which he tries to achieve. But there was a question in this neighbor hood. 


Question: At any rate the persons whom Thucydides 
Athenians, are they rot? 


addresser here are 


!!r. Strauss: !To. This is c^ear. ' I ms^r regarding thi 
universal agreement among all students of Thucydides 1 
you *** th- mure fact that hr exp 1 a?re quite a few thin 
to every Athenian Proves that he addresses also ror-Atk 


s point + hcr- is 
h?u;» s*e;q that— 
gs that were kmown 
.er.isnr, lie eddrsr *■**? 
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GBfiEKs, there is no question about that because he wrote in Greek, 
and the notion of translation of Thucydides, say, Into Persian or 
into any other language—altho\:gh# there was a reference here, remember 
Themistocles learned Pei'sian, do you not remember that, and that is 
course the first rten t ownrd the idea of translation—to learn a 
fqcign language. But he thought of writing for Greeks in generalj 
that is clear. And so, did I didpose of your difficulty, or do you 
still have a question? 

Questioner: You created a difficulty here for ne, because, for one 
thing, it seems to me that he would be writing for people who could 
profit from the use of this history—he says at the beginning that he 
did it for use. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but the question is what that use is, you know. 
Whether its use means that you have here certain recipj.es. In other 
words, if you attack a fortified coast from the sea you proceed this 
way, and if you attack a hill, you do that* That you do not mean— 
recipies. What do you mean then? 

Questioners I mean that the persons reading it would learn by' it 
from the mistakes made by others and the successes of others and by 
the vittucs exemplified by others how to mold their actions towards 
certain problems. And secondly he would be talking to*- 

Mr. Strauss: There is a formula— I <don*t know who "conned" that—who 
said that the purpose of history is ret to make us cleverer for the • 
next time, but wise for all tine. You know, in olhrr words, not give 
us special recioios which we can apply which of eerrre wouldn't xrk 
the next th'c, because the next time the cib>*£fion world be different, 
but that wa sre wiser as a whole, you know, and therefor* would not 
be inflexible and chained to mere recinies. 




Questioner: The second reckon that comes to mo f; 
spooking more tc the Athenians then to the Cportunc is the fact that 
it is the Athenian, people rhe might at least here the roerfbi?;ty of 
becoming *ith*r a Mi cice or 3 ^ericlec, and that ’• r ith th* *rc.ent^* r. e 
fraric’cs.end perhaps others viiich I Ctrl* thirfn of right now, well, 
the Cpartcr.r r«re rot able to -reap? fycr. the legal fromr.'cr’: of 
Cparta, fut the Athenians, being mere on +h«ir own could become b*+f 
people as person?'—they could bec nm e a Pericles or a Plains, and the; 
could profit, better from the history. 




Mr. Ctranmc; I would r+ut* it e' - 'c.t idf*—+fy b"t " r -• 

The prosrect that Thucydidesuu.ld be"r»ad in AthcrVwcrc ^^tlTcr 
th*,:* that nc wculu s* r-nd in fp„rta. 2u+. +h*r* are "~t 0 -«■»-- p+h— 
and 2 - 0 -+-• — ---- -- - ■ • ■ - - ■ - —v 
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Question; Ir so fur as it i 
that alcuc von Id n’t yui thi 
hirr-lT—neither £pr-rtar. r.o; 


*n a sons® for all mar,’:; 
: that it is for someone 
Athenian. 


:d—even from 

* * *» mi - - **y r o1 4 r3 #«, « 
.. a -*—* ‘ »^/0 


point, is hie 
That clsevhsr 
become Psricl 
or someone el 
wisdom. That 


Yes, sure, but that Is a question which we hare to consider 
ith the previous quest loner that the ba £*$ XnT't'^j, £ Vo-T* ting 
lac. vc imply that we are tc be led from Nici&s elsewhere, 
e could mean Peric! tc. I mean r.ot that •** all sh^all 
cs’, but that thephohould see Per ides as t v '»:r- (top) ,. 
ss, or someone sice, or something like Thucydides’. own 
regains tc be rem, In otheroworde, what you suggest is 


in no way excluded by our previous remarks. 


Question: It certainly looks like it would hare to be for someone like ? 
or as intelligent anyway, as Thucydides himself. 

Hr. Strauss: Yes, th^b £>t‘rSs. You see there may be— 

Questioner: Not that it cculdrltbe for sercCr® who is les3 intelligent 
also . 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but this must be—you must state this more precisely. . 
While of course there Is an infinite variety of levels of understanding' 
among human beings, nevertheless one can make some rough dividions into 
types, you know, and only in this way can we get fume clarity. What 
I have in mind as a potolbility is this. The interpretation—a very 
frequent interpretation—is that the man whom Thucydides admired most 
is Pericles; and that Is of course net a vhol£Ly unfounded assertion. 

You knew, there Is some evidence for that. But as I understand it, I 
believe that for Thucydides Pericles was not the highest, although he 
may be—no surely he was not the most gifted man, the most gifted man 
was Alcibiades—but still, say he was the most marvelous, the most 
admirable man—that Pericles could be. I don’t believe that this was 
Thucydides’ opinion. But how then could he create that impreesicn . 

For a certain part of his audience, to those Athenians or in ether cities 
who are fooled and driven into all kinds of nonsense by people like 
Cleon and their ilk; for these people Pericles might constitute the 
ceiling, and therefore he makes him. appear to soma extent—but superficially, 
I think, altogether deceiving. But Thucydides might very well have seen 
a higher ceiling, you know. 


Question: Could I resolve this as far as I personally am concerned. 

One of the things that comes out, it seems to me quite'—well the original 
point about the adressee—it hits me very much— 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, I was amazed by this agreement between at least three 
of us, and no opposition on the part of anyone. 

Questioner: Yes, it was suspicious—a ’‘synthetic peace”. 

Mr. Strauss: No, I would say it was a sign of the evidencel 
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4 Kith many 
Kiel a.s was 


Kith Pericles, and he 


things is connected with his goodness as an individual* 

Hr. Strauss: Sura, if you are right there, this would appear on the 
basis of a rather profound reflection: it would not be the message of 
the bock. The message of the book would rather simply be that here 
you have a wonderful, patriotic, decent citizen—who was a very good 
general compared with what we have seen hitherto, but who was of course 
not the greatest of all generals—and who was then thorough his patriotism 
maneuvered by Aleitiades into a situation where he had to take the 

edition. And then, with out any fault of his. 


command of the Sicilian ex 

by the stupidity of the Athenian people who called back Alcibjeces, 
shouldered the responsibility which was too groat for him. And he 
perished miserably, but noeqy* I think that is nothing which, I mean, 
afterall, .mere success: alone cannot be a criterion, but Kicias stands 
out as a shining character. When you compere Nicias here to the kicias 
in Plate’s la ches or with the "jcias in Aristophanes’ Krights , then 
it is quits clear that Kicias appears in a much more favorable light in 


Thucydides than 


ito’s dialogue. One r-1 


x-rhsps also consider 


Plutarch’s Kicias for this purpose- which I have not done. 


Questioner: The way 1 would see this is not that Thucydides does not 
actually —you aren’t aware that you go grom there. I incline to say 
in comparing Kicias to Pericles that one of the things Thucydides is 
saying is that a person like Kicias in a sense can’t succeed as a Pericles' 
and that this is cne of the problems. And therefore that different kinds 
of people are necessary, with different characteristics, and he leaves 
it unresolved as to which is the —this is the unsolved problem wh ich 
he leaves for us. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but still one must say that the e xplicit utterance of 
Thucydides on Kicias surpasses in its praising character everything that 
he says about anyone else. 


Questioner: This would lead me to end that Thucydides was more interested 
in the personal qualities of the individual person than he was in the 
character of the statesman as a statesman, or a general as a general. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but that you cannot separate. You cannot separata 
because these general qualities are also there in Kicias. What should I 
do in order to comply with the minimum rules of justice. (Mr. Strauss 
regards diverse questioners*) 

Question; To what extent to you think that Thucydides does favor Kicias? 
Do you have any sort of final judgment. What extent would we say, to 
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final ly say that Tlthcydidec scorned finally t o acniHr^rc of Kiciac* position, 
father thanto take the position cujested that there are different sorts 


or people ,3j Combine there two view; 


How far can you sav that 


ifter all 


Thucydides himself, a ran of a certain time in history, and that there 
has been somehow a failure of nerve, and (inaudible) one corns s to the 


verdict that Thucydides* picture of Micias 


to say 


;t a nan who 


finally decided that about all ho want to acquire in life would adhere 
to Midas* position, (This question was only marginally audibly & inco¬ 
herent .) 


see, that is the point. 


It is not so simple. 


is Very great service to his 


Kr. Strauss: Yes, 

Nicias wanted a quiet 111 
city. After all, not every period in which men live is cursed with a 
27 years war. The ordinary tning is a war of a few campaigns, a few years. 
And if he is a distinguished general, that is very nruch. That I think 
would be no difficulty. There are some oth<"i of these broader complaints, 

I told you at the beginning of this seminar that I had the f“»lirg that 
somehow I had figured out the radius of the circle which Thucydides 


describe? 


Now the metaohor become; 


s.® you will see irmddiately. 


while I knew the radius, I could not describe the circle; and I had crly 
a few strotcheg of the circle and then ebbr? ’-tioH v»rs widely 


dark to me, 


bd I believe tkch the 


which are.based x>ti wht&h I said 


r -l' 


are other points 
namely this almost explicit 


joptial roiht of view, cons: 


•ring 


t.h* 


change in Thuc^fidcs 

Spartans and Athenians, to r. Spartan point oi 
something of the deeper struiturs of this book and this l^ad me in some 


way to the question of 






book. Ar.d I think 


next t ine I will be able to present another point, in itself whole ly 
unrelated to that, which will lead tc a deeper stratum and that is — 

I can only assert— I laid the irvolumary foundation for it today when 
I made the remark ab 
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nino* oi 

the beginning of the sixth ar.d eighth year. And. i 
this: The crucial importance cf the division of 1 
The division inti books yon kr.cw is not depend.' 
to %ink that these want back to Thucydides, The < 
surely Thucydidean, and therefore, this leads to : 


the tenth year, you know 


basis ci 


premise which 


but which I regard as non-hypothf 
could quota, but of some experience 


you can rightly reject a; 


sfcd 

s roughly 
-* book into years. 
le; there ic ’“o reason 
■"ioicn into year3 is 
,e conclusion on the 
entirely hypothetical. 


the central is the moot 1 
year, the central year cf 


;ar,t. 


cording t 

A 


:al on the l 
in the do matters, 

I believe that the 
th* war—you knew the thing a- a w.h: 
happens to be a peace year, of course, in one sense, ic p; 
helpful. 1 noticed th* r rr 1 -• after I had r ’»*r thd certain a 
happened in the ll>th year of th'* T - T nr,—no, let us continue— 


o which 


cuy of the 1’fh 


-g . . ; -Vi • -;- t 

vrticularly 
'.ran ,e thin 


and then I said, in what y 
my list of tho years and I 
say, by +he use of very ilemert 


was + hat pr.d y" ? +her I looked it v.p *; 

• that it ws the llth year. A r 'd then I 

this i** central 


■ithm.atic, 4-1 


yeax 


And Incoming this principle of the center from many experiences, * 
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Question: The centra?, chapter of boo’<- £, if book C car be locked up^n 
a? a nr it in itself, is the r ecsll of Alcibiades, and world you regard 
that a s a mere coincidence* 


tradition to the effect 


course I couldn't sap; I m—t rap that + h*rs is a 


V 


:.ck to people 


-ho knew thing: 

. l* j.’. 


Q »V 


e* - ' .'o*» 


lest in antiquity—that there wa* also another dir 

■* 0 bco v c, I ■‘'■hi"?" it *c.r, instead of eight, 1 have no right to 


la*. in th* case of lencphon’s i 1 in, for enar.pl; 


assume ths 

am sure, whatever the classical schclarc r.iaplap7~that the division into 
four bcc v s is lercphcr.iCj but th*r» I v r.ev my wap letter, here I don’t 
dare. 


Questioner: It struck r.e thh* tie recall of Alcibiadet In the central 
chapter of that look could net be mere coincidence. 

Mr. Strauss: That could rery well be, but you rxrtr^t forget that there 
can be accidents—t’cot i$ the pciidS cf the oracles, you see. 
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Eopk V, chap + crs 3?--end. 


22r* Strauss; iruxudibba 

Cp-absr; I tr^uld say that Athens, by a pi erotic ?<*?50.7 that Traces 
Sparta v 'uty in itt cw* area* and specif? cly by seelr.g to it *ha t there 
are hostile forces in Sparta, or at leer* dictcurbir.g .forces, in the 
passageway from Sparta into Attica, ic able to provide i + -s*lT with the 
type of security that makes seh£?"&ie furth-r consolidation and ex¬ 
pansion cf the e an ire ard the persuing cf traditional objective— 
two cf which were Sicily and dales, both cf which had been (hinted at ?) 
previously and eyed previously by Athens. 


Hr. Strauss; That is a very good point. There is another point which 
comes out in the :>15a» dialogue which has to be argued. You re-erh-r i 
How another point which you made yas very good regarding the oligarchic 


-v« •* *■ 
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How another point which you made was very good regarding the oligarchic 
rule in Argos and in Melos and the consequences it had. Truce with 
Sparta in Argos, and neutrality—-which could be se~r ar a pre-Spartan 
action—in Melee, ar.d alrc +v, a ether thing? corrected with it which I 
wiT 1 . rot bother tc repeat. You alio very aptly compared the situation 
in Melos with t-hat in Mytilenej MytHene was saved by ar action of th* 
Athenian areerbly, not by the Athenian generals on the spot. Melos 
was not savd because the decision was made by the generals.. And, on 
the other sidet^Kytileus th- demos had come to pcvcTj so the Athenian 
demos saved the Hytilehean demos. A***J ’’era the Athenian generals—of 
•>' course generals of a democracy, but still generals--destroy Melos via 
the Melian oligarchy. That was another point. 

And the point you made about the demos, I think, has the great 
authority of Aristotle. There is a remark, not occurring in the Politics , 
but in the Athenian Constitution ; *'the customary good-raturedness of 
the demos*. That is the expression which Aristctlcd used when he speaks 
of the democratic restoration in 1|03, you know, after the explus ion of 
the thirty tyrants. And you know that was a very decent settlement by 
the ruler, the democratic leaders—he says that he regards this as more 
characteristic of the democratic than the Corcyraean democracy, you 
know. But in Corcyra we have seen the nasty stuff started by the 
oligarchy. That is interesting, an interesting light cones which does 
not come out so clearly in the general notion of classical politics 
and its view of democracy as the opposite, but it is there. 

Now I would like to ask you a very central question. You said 
this dialogue is very famous. Indeed, but there are other dialogues, 
representations of this savage view in classical literature that you 
know— 1 Thrasymachus in the Rep ublic , Callicles in the Gorrifs, how 
would you compare the Thucydidesn treatment and the Platonic treatment. 

' I mean you are perfectly free to expres-3 any impression,"-jralue judgvnt' 1 , 
you like. 


Speaker; I would say that Thrasymachus shares the same general tassme 
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of the Melian dialogue—representing such a position. 

Kr. Strauss: Yes, * nd perhaps also Calliclec. But go on. I mean 
what is the difference, Manner of treatment, the moving character or 
ijH© © s iLx* t*** 2 ^ # 

Speaker: To b»gir. with the^e is one very self-evident di # '*rerxe 
and that is the treatment in Plato comes in a discussion or discourse 
where one is not quite as shocked to hear the view pro rented to be 
explored and examined as he is whenthe view is examined in an historical 
situation. 

Kr. Strauss: One wouldr.H knew whether Thrasymachus or C&llicles would 
exactly act as they eay. That is Very true. And with this is probably 
connected, at least I feel, that the Kelian dialogue is more irar.edii.tely 
moving as an account cr presentation of this particular thing. What 
about principles, disregarding now all other aspects of the works. 

Speaker: I think Thrasymachus makes an attempt to identify justice 
with the pow T er of the stronger ; the Athenians do not atterapt to do thins 
In fact, in the speech of the Athenian ambassadors earlier in Sparta 
they make it very clear that there is a distinction between the natural 
law ££ power and justice, because they point out that although Athens 
is primarily pursuing the natural law in using its powers to subject 
the weaker, still Athens should be commended beecure it does nod its 
head toward justice in being moderate and lenient— 

Kr. Strauss: ir the exercise of its power. It aSts with its power 
gently, or at leant net cruelly. But that does r.ot mean, of course, 
that there is anything beyond the power-political, you know. 

Speaker: I thin^ this is true of the itldniaposiiitici in the Kelian 
dialogue. But I do net get the impression that they are attempting 
to say that the principles they are pursuing are principles of justice} 
principles that they prefer over justice have mors meaning. 

Student: Thrasymachus is speaking of obedience to the law of Athens, 
obedience to the positive law, whereas this is a question of international 
relations— 

Hr. Strauss: You bring it out a bit complicated, but this is the point 
I was driving at. In the Platonic discussions it is a question of the 
individuals; in Thucydides it is entirely a question of cities. In ether 
words,, that is of course an enormous difficulty which is not brought out 
inthis Thucydidean dialogue—that is how can you have individual who 
are concerned with decency, with their fellow citizens if the whole polls 
is based the right of the stronger. That I believe is of some importance. 
Now, before I turn to a discussion of this point I would like to read 
you a few sentences from a students statement about Kici&s, Pericles, ar.d 
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the purpose of the history. It is a. long and very clear statement! 

I will read only the points which are the most important, 

• Nicias iq as a man, preferred to Pericles. The suspicion of 
, . hubris, of insolent pride, is conclusive. But the bent man 

may not be the best statesman. If Nicias had been a Pericles 
Athens might not have fallen so far into folly; but then he 
would not have been Nicias. This is a classic moral paradox, 
Thucydides I'm euro means our gaze to move between the best 
man and the best statesman, and we are to draw our own ccn- 
. elusions. But does this leaddto a very personal thing—in veigh-rp 
■ 4 rw*y the kind of end that a man deserves it is to personal 
virtues that Thucydides rightly looks. 

That is a very sensible statement and I would only add one point. The 
student does not contest—and I believe he grants by implication—the 
primary addressee is Nicias. And then the movement which is to take 
place among his thinking readers, would they be the movements from 
Nicias to something like Pericles, I say "feomething like'/ meaning a 
man of his sympathies. That is all right, but I would say there is 
perhaps something not only quantitatively-different, different in 
degree, from Pericles; there may even be something higher qualitatively 
than any Pericles, and that would be wisdom, the wisest man proper like 
Thucydides himself. That 5 5 the only addition I hr.ve to make. New we 
turn to our section, I stooped last time in the middle of this first 
battle between the Argivcs and t he Spartans. 

There is something like a stasis—a civil war in Sparta described 
in chapter 63. Perhaps we should read that so that we return into 
the midst of things. 

63. The Lacedaemonians, after their return from Argos with 
their four months' trace, severely questioned Agis for that, 
upon so fair an opportunity as they never had before, he 
subdued not Argos to the state; for so many and so good 
confederates would hardly be gotten together again at one 
time. But when also the news came of the taking of Orchcmenus, 
then was their indignation much greater; and they presently 
resolved, contrary +0 their own custom, in their passion, to 

• raze his house, and fine him in the sum of ten thousand 
drachmes. 3 ut he besought them that they would do neither of 

• these things yet, and promised that, leading out the army again, 
he would by some valiant action cancel those accusations; or, 

if not, they might proceed afterwards to do with him whatsoever 
they thought good. So they forbore both the fine and the razing 
of his bouse, but made a dccroe for that, present, such as bad 
never been before, that ten Spartans should be elected and 
joined with him as councillors, without whom it should not bs 
lawful for him tc lead the army into the field. 

That is, of coufse, not an illegal act as appears from the context, but 


what they had in mind was & legal punishment. Somehow he persuades the 
Spartans not to punish him. But the Spartans are not satisfied with 
that; they make a new law, a new law*, that foreshadows later developments. 

Now the danger to Sparta is then described in the immediate sequel. 

Question; Mr. Strauss, the Spartan^had some kind of rule, which X don’t 
quite remember, that you can’t march again the same enemy in consecutive 
campaigns, so that these ten councillors had (to give their permission) 
before he could attack to prevent his being bribed to start, and hence 
immobilize Sparta against her opponent* 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, we come to that. I believe that is one of the minor 
mistakes which our speaker made—that he misinterpreted what happened 
in that battle. We will come to that* But the Important thing for the 
time being is only that a new law—the old-fashioned Spartans had to 
change their laws. 

Now in the new campaign against Argos which was imposed on the 
Spartans ...inaudible... perhaps, it doesn’t say so, 

through Alcibiades' instigation, the Spartans cannotwait until they 
have all the allies together, as they did in the proceeding campaign. 

Agis tried to correct his former mistake by committing the opposite one, 
and is prevented from this by one of the new commissioners. He is called 
here an old man in chapter 65, one of the old ones. 

Speaker: Is he one of the councillors? 

Mr. Strauss: That is not explicitly said, but I am sure that he is a 
man with authority because Agis immediately acts. I think otherwise— 
so Agis comes to his senses, as it were . That I think shows the wisdom 
of the new law. And in this connection, now, when we coma to the des¬ 
cription of the battle; Thucydides describes the traditional Spartan 
battle order as it was according to the law, according to memos, and of 
course under the guidance of the Spartan king—that is in chapter 66. 

Now there is of course a certain irony in that ....inaudible, 
in this situation. He describes here the traditional Spartan battle 
order after that traditional order had been c hanged. That we must not 
overlook. In chapter 68, this is a very amusing chapter, I believe. 

Let us read that; that has also to do with Sparta. 

68. This was the order and preparation of both the armies. 

The army of the Lacedaemonians appeared to be the greater. 

But what the number was, either of the particulars of either 
side or in general (Mr. Strauss: That means of all, meaning 
added up.) I could not exactly write. For the number of the 
Lacedaemonians, agreeable to the secrecy of that state, was 
unknown; (Mr. Strauss: The secrecy of the regime, of the 
political order.) and of the other side, for the ostentation 
usual with all men touching the number of themselves, was 
unbelieved. (Mr. Strauss: Let us stop for one moment. He 


couldn't know the number of the enemies of Sparta because 
these were such terrible liars and boasters that they had 
no data, and from Sparta you couldn't know it because of 
their secrctiveness—the opposite of boasting. ) Never¬ 
theless, the number of the Lacedaemonians may be attained 
by computing thus. Besides the Sciritae, which were six 
, hundred, there fought in all seven regiments; in every v 
regiment were four companies, in each company were four 
emotiae, and of every enomotia there stood in front fourj 
but they were not ranged all alike in file, but as the 
captains of bands thought it necessary; but the army in 
general was so ordered as to be eight men in depth. And 
- the first tank of the whole, besides the Sciritae, consisted 
of four hundred and forty-eight soldiers* 

So he figures out the Spartan number; he does not try to figure out 
the number of the enemies of Sparta, does he. What does this speak? 
There is a beautiful Spartan self-contradiction here. The boasters 
are in a way, you see, better off. The data which you get are utterly 
unreliable; you can't do anything with it. The Spartans 

don't give you any data; but they have such a beautiful order that 
anybody can figure it out. And the contradiction between this 
secrecy and the order is, I think, highly amusing. 

Then there comes the exhortation before the battle in the next 
chapter. Let us read that, chapter 69. 

• 69. Now when they were ready to Join, the commanders made 

their horatives, every one to those that were under his own 
command. To the Kantineans it was said that they were to 
fight for their territory, and concerning their liberty and 
servitude; that the former might not be taken from them, and 
that they might not again taste of the latter. The Argives 
were admonished that whereas anciently they had the leading 
of Peloponnesus, and in it an equal share, they should not 
now suffer themselves to be deprived of it for ever; and that 
withal, they should now revenge the many injuries of a c ity, 
their neighbour and enemy. To the Athenians, it was remembered 
how honourable a thing it would be for them, in company of so 
many and good confederates, to be inferior to none of them; and 
that if they had once vanquished the Lacedaemonians in Peloponnesus 
their own dominion would become both the more assured and the 
larger by it; and that no other would invade their territory 
hereafter. (Mr. Strausst You see here now the great difference. 

,, That is the difference between Alcibiades and Pericles, that now 
' the goal is much more ambitious than it was under Pericles— 

.inaudible..... And let us also see 

what the Spartans are told.) Thus much was said to the Argives 
and their confederates. But the Lacedaemonians encouraged one 
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another both of themselves and also by the manner of their 
discipline in the war, taking encouragement, being valiant 
men, by the commemoration of what they already knew; as 
being well acquainted that a long actual experience conferred 
more to their safely than any short verbal exhortation, though 
never so well delivered. 

The term is not "experience 1 * in Greek, but ...(G)... , W© have found 
this also in earlier Spartan remarks, and also referred to in the 
funeral speech.-the care, the long discipline, something of this kind, 
you know. I mean also, I believe in the Themistocles characterization— 

' you know, it is used in contradistinction to nature, also—natural 
gifts and ..inaudible.. There was an interesting case, I forgot 
which—no, it meyer voSId be in t he case of Pausanias, where these 
long , melete , this long care, discipline, upbring, would prove 

• to be so valueless. Themlstocles* quality, ifc/ giftedness, proved to 
. be a ©uch greater help to him. 

Then in the next chapter he describes the beautiful order of the 
Spartans as they advanced, and their slowness, quiet slowness. Those 
of you who have read and remembered Plato's Charmides may remember 
1 the first definition of moderation—the dialogue deals with moderation—giv|g eii 
Do you remember that? When Socrates asks what is moderation, the first * 

answer. The first answers are always very interesting because they 
give the first impression, which is not sufficient, but characteristic. 

Slowness; the moderate man is slow. But then you would start defining 
manliness, it would be rather the opposite—quick. And Socrates can 
easily refute it—for example, a man who is writing, doing everything 
very slow, I forget now the simplest example where slowness would be 
absolutely fatal and absurd. Is he moderate? Of course not; so 
slowness is insufficient. But slowness is a sign of the Spartan 
sturdiness, stolidity, solidity, moderation. And it is explicitly 
noted that their use of lute players is not made for the sake of the 
divine, but merely for the sake of discipline. That is explicitly 
said. 

Now when he describes Agis* tactics, which takes into account the 
effect of the fear of every soldier—you know there are armies in which 
it was presupposed that a soldier simply doesn't know fear, that was 
largely the principle in the Prussian army, and that lead of course to 
gross psychological errors; the Spartans are in this respect much more 
sensible. Yet, in the next chapter it appears that this excellent 
order of the Spartans does not work. The gross disobedience of two 
commanders. Yet the Spartans win; they win, however, not by their 
experience, but by their simple bravery. This is explicitly said. 

The Athenians make a poor show. And the result of this great Spartan 

* victory is that Sparti 1 s resown is now fully restored, which implies 
that it was important—I mean it had fallen very low, through Pylus 
especially; and what happened after Pylus,. may I ask? On the Spartan 
side? 



Studdnt: The cases where they did not fight would appear the 
greater innovations...(inaudible) 

Mr. Strauss: No, no, it is a very big thing which Sparta did to 
restore her renown. 

Student: Amphipolis. 

Mr. Strauss: Brasidas, Brasidas. So this implies that Sparta's 
renown was not restored fully by Brasidas, And may I ask why? 

Student: They were not Spartans in Brasidas' army, were they? 

Mr. Strauss: There were some Spartans around. But Brasidas 
established his renown. In other words—why, that was Brasidas, 
not Spartal But there was another point implied here which either 
> our speaker said or it occurred to me while we read his paper. 

There is a certain very great irony here. After all, the Spartans 

won a victory; this victory was won in a very dubious way. If you 

look at the mere success, surely the Spartans won; but if you look 

at the manner in which they won, you know, what things happened 

there—the failure of the two commanders—and the prehistory bffAgds before 

that—the commissioner had to tell the king—it has also its funny 

side. 


Now, as a consequence of the Spartan victory, the oligarchic 
party in Argos succeeds in persuading the city to make peace with 
Sparta—in spite of Alciblades' presence there at the time. A nd 
not only to make peace with Sparta, but to renounce the alliance 
with Athens. They establish then an oligarchy in Argos after the 
Spartan model. At this point there is a total failure of Alcibiades' 
policy in Argos. 

Now let us take up, in chapter 81 inclusively, and here we have 
reached the end of the lUth year. Chapters 57 to 81 are devoted to 
the li;th year. I would like now to make a brief reflection regarding 
the manner of Thucydides' writing. The war has 27 years, and the 
lUth year is the central year of the war. So this is in a way the 
center of the book—to the extent that the book deals with the Pel¬ 
oponnesian War and the war has 2? years. Now let us see whether 
there is a connection between this purely external thing—une central 
year—ana tne matter of what the story says. We have observed 

last time in chapter 15—which is of course in a somewhat proceeding 
year—an almost obtrusive switch of Thucydides from an impartial 
view, where he views both the Athenians and the Spartans, to a 
presentation from the Spartan point of view. In chapter 26 we have 
seen, by considering that chapter, that in the second war— i.e . the 
war after the peace of Nicias—just was on the Spartan side. And as 
it were, Thucydides moving with justice to the Spartan side. And in 



chapter b3 following, Alcibiades comes to the fore in Athens, you 
know, injustice incarnate, so to say, Aasthe central 

year the lUth year shews the complete restoration of 
resown. It also presents to us the beauty of the Spartan cosmos, 
of the Spartan order, here especially the battle order. And we 
have also seen in this same year this new law which the Spartans 
made, you knew regarding the waging of war and the supervision of 
their king. Now this Spartan battle order, although so beautiful, 
does not work in this crucial case; but the Spartans win, nevertheless, 
through their manner. We have also seen in the same year the contra¬ 
diction between Sparta•s secretiveness and her orderliness. All her 
security measures are no good because she was so orderly. And also, 
the contradiction which I mentioned before between the traditional 
law and the new law regarding the king. 

I suggest—very terfetively—that the central year of the war 
brings out the praise of Sparta at the same time it brings out—I 
don't say the blame of Sparta, that is not hard enought-the comedy 
of Sparta. And I think we must see that the greatest praises of 
Sparta unqualified bceur at the beginning of the work in book I and 
in book VIII, the last book; and so there is a true order ifa this 
presentation. 


It is also in the immediate sequel, when we come to the next 
year, and the next year, that is the 15>th year, is only in two chapters. 
It is very short. Eut there was nothing much to tell. But we don't 
know whether there would have bben quite a few little skirmishes 
which would have been interesting from the point of view of tactics, 
you know, and some new financial policy of Athens—there could have 
been some tributes not coming in—and all kinds of things. In other 
words, I do not know whether Thucydides could not have boosted this 
l$th year to an ordinary length. But he left it at just two chapters, 
about one half page. Now in this section, chapter 82 he describes— 
the Spartans have one of their festivals, and while they were having 
it the Argive demos restores the democracy. The Spartans can't do 
anything. They are too slow, and too they are old-fashioned; old 
inherited festivals take precedence over everything else. And there 
is also a case here, in chapter 82, of Spartan justice. In the 
middle of chapter 82; will you read that. 

82. ....But afterwards, when there came ambassadors 
unto them, both from the Argives in the city, and from 
them that were driven out, there being present also their 
confederates, and much alleged on either side, they concluded 
at last that those in the city had done wrong (Nr. Strauss: 

I think that was the SSsobapscaturally. The Spartans could 
not say that the demos of Argos would be in the right.) and 
decreed to go against Argos with their army; but many delays 
passed, and much time was spent between. 
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Yes, so you see, in other words, while the Spartans are ” just" —they 
make a firm and clear decision that the right is on this side—no 
action follows. Do you see that? In other words, this comedy of 
Sparta goes on here in a way. 

At any rate, the Argive democracy is restored, and naturally it 
restores the alliance with Athens. This Is the chief event of the 
l$th year. s o this big Spartan success, the victory at Mantinea by 
which the rmnown of Sparta was fully restored, a renown which was not 
fully restored by the genius of Brasidas, is lost by the happenings told 
in the first book, .inaudible. Now I would like to draw a general con¬ 
clusion from that before I go on with the more stbstantive matters. 

It seems to me that Thucydides’ use of the division into years must 
be more carefully considered. In a way this division is perfectly 
natural becuase it is better than any calender system, where the 
Athenians and Spartan differed according to the beginning of office 
of the highest magistrate. That was not good. And to take the 

natural year—the beginning of spring-and then the cycle was much 

simpler. So Thucydides takes the natural year, dividing the year into 
summer and winter, and that is much easier. So the division into years 
in this way is perfectly justified by simple chronological considerations. 
But this division could have a somewhat different meaning also . We 
observed fdrib at the beginning of the tenth year, when there occurred 
the unique beginning of the year with a religious event, and at the 
beginning of book VI and VIII there were the onlyjears beginning with 
a natural event, the others beginning with a political or military 
fact. 


So the central year, the l&th, seems to disclose Thucydides’ 
view of Sparta, and this implies what we have seen on other reasons 
before, that the pro-Spartan view which impressed us so much, and 
which is by no means negligible, but still, it is a provisional view. 

As a provisional view, it is of ccurse of the utmost importance,but 
it is not the last word of Thucydides. I would say this provisio nal 
view describes to us what we may call the outer circle, the outer rim 
of Thucydides’ presentation. And this outer circle is discovered by 
the severe application of the principle —Thucydides' own overall 
judgments. I mean not the judgments on one particular battle or so, 
but the broad judgments, like that Sparta and Chios are the only 
Cities which succeeded in c ombining prosperity and moderation, and 
similar things. And I remind you of a few very obvious facts: the place 
of Sparta in the archaeology-* Sparta is compelled by Athens to wage 
war, i.e. Sparta is just, Apollo sides with Sparta, Sparta wages a 
war of liberation against the tyrant city Athens, and the place of 
Sparta in book VIII. And this is confirmed by the Athenian speech in 
Sparta, by Pericles' speeehes—although Pericles adraitt that Athens is 
a tyrant city—by his contempt for law which he shows at the very- 
beginning of the funeral speech, and in the very eulogy of Pericles 
by Thucydides silence about justice and moderation, and last but not 
least, it is confirmed in a way by Brasidas. 



Now I would like to add for trhose who like this kind of pro¬ 
ceeding by externals which may or may not be meaningful—that is. 
always a gas,pie—then it would mean, since Thucydides described & 
narrated only 21 years of the war, rather than 27, the central year 
would be from this point of view the 11th, and this means book V, 
chapters 2 $ to 39. Now in this connection, in this part there is 
that famous chapter 26 in which Thucydides speaks of his own work 
again and also speaks of the fundamental difference between the first 
and the second half of the war and the uhity of these two parts. I 
will leave it at these points now; we may take them up later. 

Question: Within the liifth year Thucydides makes note of one of the 
finest Hellenic armies that had ever been brought together, and at 
the same time of one of the greatest battles which had been fought 
in a long time. This would seem to indicate that in this greatest 
war this liith year had the greatest battle. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, very good. I mean it is quite outstanding. Very 
good what you say and I am grateful to you for bringing that up. 

But also his description of the Spartan battle order, you knowp is 
also something which sticks out in the whole book. It doesn't have 
the impressiveness of the Sicilian expedition, or the funeral speech, 
but once we have come alive to the interesting qualites of the Sparta 
question, you know, that praise of Sparta in which Sparta restores 
fully her renown of Thermopylae, and the Spartan battle order will 
make a strong impression on us. 

Question: Would you say that the very fact that the Melian dialogue 
itself is an example of Thucydides' brilliant—it is a literary 
device on Thucydides’ part—in other words, he lends it its significance. 
Because after all Melos was not the only city in which the men had been 
killed and the women and children taken into slavery. 

Mr. Strauss: No, in Scione we have seen that before. 

Questioner: So then the horror which he expressed over Kelos—inaudible* 
not something which was absolutely unthinkable. Melos is merely an 
event on which Thucydides seems to focus hie own moral judgments. 

Mr. Strauss: In order to say this we would have first to study the 
Melian dialogue. But prdpr to any analysis one could surely say 
Thucydides could have done such a think on other occasions. Why did 
he do it here—that is a question which we must try to solve. But 
he wanted to show, to present to us so that we can see them, the 
post-Periclean Athens, Athenians, at their most non-Nicias. That is 
clear. Why did he select Melos, and not Scione, or whatever else it 
might be, I believe the ohly answer can be that he did it with intention. 
In other wordsy .. .^inaudible.... 

In Melos there was a debate before the action, but I am sure there were 



other places where there were debates and he did not recount them.. 

In other words, it is wiser to see the meanir^ullness of the action, 
or s|jpeh or whatever it is, in the context. But to say, well, it just 
happened soj only in Melos did it take place, is to me unreal. 

Questioner! Another point is that Within the past couple of weeks 
there have been some leading debates—Professor H&ckauer took the 
opportunity to say at aj^ seminar that I attended that the Athenian 
policy at Melos was nothing new and was perfectly consistant with 
the values which were held as absolutely standard- 

Mr. Strauss: What was standard? 

Questioner! (?) You did what you could, as long as there was no moral 
relationship existing either in the form of a treaty or (inaudible)— 
so that we tend to throw up our hands in horror, but the Athenian 
action in Melos was perfectly consonant with the morality which was 
accepted in the Greek cosmos up tothat time. That Thucydides must 
certainly be said to be bringing a new moral order into the world. 

Mr. Strauss: Well, I would not agree with that entirely. It may be 
so that the ordinary citizen or statesman or general took that fore¬ 
granted, that you can make such tiltimatums—there was no legal 
arrangement. I mean, there was no truce of any kind. But one only 
has to read a few Eurip&d&an tragedies, for example the Trojan Women, 
to see that there were also Greeks who felt it was horr’ible'( 

Questioner: But Euripides was more or leas a contemporary of Thucydides. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, well then all right, it was not merely Thucydides. 
There were a number of people of more refined feeling who did not take 
the usages of international law, if I may say so, as the highest 
standard of judgment. But I would assume that these things were not 
only something which emerged there at this very moment, but that a 
certain humanity and horror of this kind of toughness was much older, 
and was not necessarily limited to the Greeks. But here I am sure Mr. 
Mackauer and I would radically disagree, and it would be un¬ 

fair for you and I to fight it out vicariously. But it is true— it is 
something which I would admit, that in a way, that nothing new comes 
out here that did not come out already in the Athenian speech in Sparta. 
But still I would nevertheless say this: If you disregard everything 
else and read only Thucydides; only the Athenians state such principles. 
You know, the Corinthians—there is always some legality, you remember 
the notion of chicken and hen; and those who simply speak of the right 
of the stronger are the Athenians, and to some extent Hermocrates in 
Syracuse—also another big commercial city, you know. I mean, me n have . 
various traits and it is quite true that there is a great difference 
within the polls and the relation between cities, and especially wholely 
unrelated cities, to say nothing of the barbarians, that is an entirely 
different story. You know that even Soc^rates in the 5th book of the 
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Reputlic when he tries to suggest some mitigation of warfare cannot 
do more than suggest some mitigation of warfare among Greeks, 

Glaucon ends this discussion very characteristically by saying, 
yes, against the barbarians w© will do that*— Soefcstcs doesn’t say 
that*-meaning, there wo will burn down houses just for the fun^of 
it, and will do other things which are not explicitly stated, but 
in other words, no strings attached of ary kind. 

Question: If the end of the book is the true end—that means ff there really 
is a very significant quality in the fact that Thucydides moves from 
justice on the Athenian side to justice on the Spartan side, would 
that be your view of the center? 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but you must take this with a necessary grain of 
salt. I xaean after all, this fact had also a very brutal reason; he 
was exiled. But on the other hand, let us assume for one moment 
that Thucydides thought that he was unjustly exiled. Then justice is 
on his side. And then his moving to Sparta is an act of justicde 

Questioner: It isn’t a grain of salt that the book ended where it 
ended, if that is the real end. 

Mr. Strauss: You mean now the ending of the whole book. 

Questioner: Yes, he could have intended to end where he did in order 
to make the relation of his exile— 

Mr. Strauss: That has nothing to do with it because the exile lasted 
beyond the end of the war. And the book ends, of course, long before 
the end of the war. 

Questioner: My point is,that by making it end in the middle of the 
21st year, the center then becomes his exile, 

Mr. Strauss: Mo 

> 

Questioner: Sure, because it was in the middle of the— 

Mr. Strauss: Now let me see. N®, I didn’t think of that; that is quite 
true. In other words, if the end is intentional, as I assume, then it 
is intentional that only 21 years-—yes, that is true. That is good. 

Thahk you. 

Question: I was wondering in regard to the Melian question whether what 
is so vile about it would be the difference in context. Now Thrasymachus 
presents his position in the context of a discussion, that is a philosophic 
discussion, and he never says, or at least I don’t think he says, that 
the acts themselves will be justified on this basis—that is that they 
won’t explain away to some sort of moral hypocracy. Mow in the first 
part of Thucydides' work, that is in book I, there is a difference in 
context between that and the Melian dialogue—that you have a discussion 
between the Spartans and -the Athenians, and the Athenians are showing that 
the Spartans would have done the same thing under the same conditions. 

That is, there isn't a concrete difference between them. Now, in the 

case of the Melian dialogue you have a different situation entirely. 

One, you have a concrete situation, and second, we do not have the Athenians 
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saying to the Melians that they would do the sapto thing in the 
sane conditions because they are not even comparable. In the third 
place they do not justify the cruelty done on some nice moral 
grounds. In fact, this is what is so vile about i they use 

the-—-they justify it on Ike basis of immorality, and do not pro¬ 
pose other grounds, ^his opens up another question, was this action 
really dictated by necessity, and maybe this is what is so vile— 
that they use the principles of necessity, yet even so it is not 
dictated by necessity— 

Mr. Strauss: That is a good point, but we cannot—but only one 
point must be made clear which was not quite clear in what you said. 
Prior to reading Thucydides and interpreting the Melian dailogue we 
have no right to say that the Athenians express Thucydides* view, 
because— 

Questioner: I didn r t say that— 

Mr. Strauss: I only wanted to make this clear. What we know only when 
we have read it without a deeper understanding is that the Athenians 
assert it, not more. But as for the question as far as you raised it, 
this has its two sides. The Athenians can be, maybe, only more honest 
than the Spartans — 

Questioner: Maybe hypocraoy is needed, though. 

Mr. Strauss: That is exactly the point. Whether what appears as 
hypocritical does not have its virtues. That was the issue which I 
found very frequently in Germany. The Germans said that by teaching 
power politics without any "ifs" and "buts" they are honest, i'hat 
is it on which all peaple act, especially the British. And the 
British were hypocrits, because they always had some religious and 
moral reason. And this we will find also in France, by the way. 

I believe I told this class the story of 1923, yes, so I will not again. 

Now Iwt us go on. Now in chapter 8U, here we have the primary 
action by Alcibiades. Athens restores the alliance with Argos, with 
the other democracy. This is immediately followed by the Athenian 
campaign against Melos, a Spartan colony, yet being an island neutral 
in the war. Before applying force the Athenians attempt to persuade 
the Meliahs to come over to their side. *rom tbteensudsgp.conversation 
between the Athenian ambassadors and the leading Melians in the absense 
of the common people. And now this dialogue begins which is fairly 
long, but not as long as the funeral speech. It would be^ the second 
longest speech in Thucydides, if I remember well. It would be 
useful to compare the discussion between the Athenians and the Melians 
with the discussion between the Plataeans and Thebans or Spartans .in 
the third book, you know there was also—but the case was different, 
Plataea was not neutral, of course. But surely the Spartans and Thebans 
do not appear in a nicer light although they speak of justice alll the 
ti$e. This in passing. 



One can aay, however, taking into consideration everything, 
including the dastardly act of the Plataeans in killing the ISO 
prisoners of war, you remember, one could say that the Athenians 
here are more unjust than the Thebans and Spartans in Plataea. 

They have no legal leg to stand on. 

Now let us go on. The Athenians say you are fearful that 
we deceive your multitude; we do not wish to deceive anyone. But 
we comply with your request not to address your multitude, but we 
don’t wish to deceive anyone. Therefore, interupt us as ayy point 
you like. In other words, we are willing to have a dialogue, not 
& mere set speech. Is this all right with you? The Kelians say 
yes, but there is a strange contrast between this fairness of 
leisurely debate and the presence of your army. There is a beautiful 
illustration of that somewhere in Xenophon’s Education of Cyrus , but' 

I do not want to mention that now. You are not merely content to 
debate us, I mean with the equality which a deba|e implies, but judge 
us. Our superior argument regarding justice will lead to war, and if 
we become persuaded (our prospectus) is slavery and subjection 

In other words, this in not a debate. They soy, in other words, the 
discussion is unfair in spite of your fair pretense because there is 
no possibility of persuading you to return to Athens, You are unjust, 
you are not as fair as your pretenses. Ihe Athenians: %vl say that 
the presence of our army makes the discussion unfair. But our 
discussion would be entirely useless if w© did not speak about the 
present, and in stead speculate about the future. Is that not a 
beautiful rhetorical retort; they can argue, that is undeniable. 

The present—of course the present is all that counts in such a 
blackmail. We would be excusable in our situation if we turn in all 
sorts of directions, including the future. But we must admit that 
our present debate deals with present salvation, i^.e. that we must 
forget about the future. Clearly the Athenians have won the first 
found. On the basis of their concession and t he cequitable concession 
a.) no public speech, but b.) even in ppivate no long speeches, as 
Socrates would say, but conversation, and discussion on the present 
as distinguished from the future. This is going to have great effects 
on the sequel. 

This is the end of the introduction, and noW* there begins the 
debate itself in chapter 8?. The Athenians say: The issue is not as 
you said, justice, but the feasible, . . , , G ■ ■ ■ - the feasible, the 
possible, what can be done, what we can do to you?* and what you can 
do to us. Only if there is on both sides equality of power to compel 
can the question of justice come up, and this" is manifestly not the 
case between you and us. Given the inequality of po??or, justice is 
a mere beautiful nsae. Therefore there is no places nere for long 
speeches, because long speeches would deal with tMce fair names. 

Not for your reason, but for this reason, there is no place for long 
speeches. This distinction which the Athenians make between the just 
and the feasible, or the possible, is only a different formulation 
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of the distinction between the just and fee necessary of which we 
have spoken before. 

The Athenians go on to say: This view is not peculiar to us 
Athenians. lou yourself know it that in the human lo gos , weaning in 
human calculation of what one should do, the status of justice is as 
we have stated it. The Kelians: Since you argue on the basis of the 
useful expedient in contradistinction to the just, we are compelled to 
accept that basis. Compelled by the power of the Athenians. But, they 
go on, expedience includes also the commonly expedient, the comno n 
good. In other words, they say, juotied is, if you look at it, long 
range calculation of profit, or enlightened interest. Everyone comes 
sooner or later into a position of danger where he will derive benefit 
from justice. Justice is designed for the protection of the weak} 
but since everyone, sooner or later, will bo in the position of the 
weak, justice is in the interest of all. If you act with gross in¬ 
justice while at the height of your power, you will be punished 
terribly if you fail, as you may. 

The Athenians: We know that we may fail, i.e. Iqdee our empire, 
but we shall logse it not through those whom we~oppressed, people like 
you, but through the ‘Spartans, and we are not at war with the Spartans. 

But let the danger which threatens us at the hands of our subjects 
be our worry—that is not your worry. It is precisely for the sake 
of our empire that we need Kelos. If you give in, you will not be 
terribly oppressed; don't exaggerate. It will be to your benefit as 
well as to ours. It will be to that common benefit to which you have 
appealed in your proceeding speech. In other words, you see the 
commonness of ground (at least it works) all the time. We have 

seen a few examples of that-^-the present, the present army, we 
speak about the present, don’t we. And here again, the common benefit. 

Here we are not tallying about the common benefit of all man and all 
times, but of the common benefit of you and us. What we propose is 
to our common benefit. So there is a common benefit: but this is not 
supplied by justice, but by the sound calculation that it is to the 
benefit of the ruled and ther rulers that the rulers do not inflict 
unnecessary hardship on the rulM, and even protect the ruled. What's 
wrong with that? That is feat the Athenians said in Sparta, you know. 

We are not bestial rulers. Of course it is to our benefit to rule, 
but we (tape change) .....The Kelians: How can it be profitable for 
us to serve you as it is manifestly profitable to you to rule over us? 

The Athenians: Obviously*. Yon will not be destroyed. Is that not 
to your benefit? The Athenians have won another round. 

In this section--chapter 89 to 93—the argument of the Athenians 
is that the common good of the Athenians and Kelians is served by the 
submission of the Kelians. Now we go on to chapter 9U. The Kelians: 

You will not accept that we are your friends rather than your enemies 
and allies of neither side, i.e. neutral. And this is a very bad argument: 
, it is even absurd. They ean't’be at the same time the friends of the 



Athenians and neutral* You know, we know such interesting cases now 
as the third powersj here you cannot at the same time be neutral and 
a friend of the West; that is difficult, if not impossible. 

The Athenians: Your friendship, as you tinder stand it, will be 
more harmful to us than your enmity. For your friendship will be 
understood by our subjects as a sign of our weakness. The Kelians: 

Do your subjects not see the difference between your colonies and 
those who have des^erted from you on the one hand, i.e. those which 
you justly dictate, and complete strangers, like ourselves. Now the 
Malians enter into the spirit of the Athenians’ pure calculation of 
expediency. The Athenians: Not at All, for our subjects beldjye as 
well as you that thoir subjection is unjust; you know. Whether they 
are lonians or Corinthians they regard their subjection as unjust because 
they must pay tribute and so on and so on. they believe as well 
as you that the whole matter in their subjection is the question of 
power. If we do not subjugate you, they think wa do not have the 
power to subjugate you, and this will increase their restiveness under, 
our rule. But could one not say this—is Melos so Important. Is 
Melos not terribly weak? But this objection—why do the Kelians 
not say that? 

Student: Maybe it*s not true. 

Mr. Strauss: No no no. This would have destroyed their— 

Student: Pride? 

Mr. Strauss: No no. Really practically. The Kelians after all are 
willing 60 fight, and that would be flat^Ly contradictory to say that 
we are so completely insignificant. They could never do that. 

Now the Malians answer as follows; they repeat that the Athenians 
compell them to argue the issue entirely on the grounds of Athenian 
usefulness, Athenian interests, and not of justice. On that basis 
they argue again on this point—namely, the safety of the Athenian 
empire. Is it to toe interest of the safety of the Athenian empire 
to conquer Melos. Your proceedings against us imply all neutrals 
are your enemies. Well, of course that was the axiom of the Spartans, 
you remember. What did you do to help Sparta? Nothing? Out it off I 
You remember? All neutrals are your enemies, you imply; you thus make 
them your enemies. Thera are also interesting contemporary parallels 
to that. You thus increase the power of your actual enemies by pushing 
all the neutrals into their hands. It is to your and to our benefit 
that we be permitted to remain neutral# 

The Athenians: Everyone knows that we have nothing against neutrals 
oh the continent; we are only against neutrals who are islands. And 
these islanders-oannot--for their own sake, that is implied—these 
islanders cannot increase our enemies power because our navy will 
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prevent the junction between the islanders—any islanders—and Sparta* 
Somehow I was reminded, although I couldn't tell you now why, one 
thing is implied here which reminds of the formula "no war for Danzig*; 
in other words, all neutrals see what you do to Melos and they all 
villlband together and everyone will become the universal enemy-r-you 
know, of everyone. Yes, but that is not so simple, as is shown in 
what's wrong with our age, but as the French put it, " 
who will fight for , or for Danzig. This of course is also 

implied, but not said. 

Let me elaborate this point a bit, because there are things which 
must be said in addition to what our speaker suggested# We have no 
hope of progress on the continent, only on the islands. You see, 
even if this Argiva policy succeeds, Argops will be strong enough to 
defend herself on land against any Athenian encroachment. W© have 
no hope for progress on the continent, only on the islands? and that 
means that the Argive business is only a stepping Btone toward the 
island/ of islands, Sicily. There is something Periclean in this, 
you know, naval power as the basis, not land power. 

Now we come to part of chapter 100. The Kelians: But your subjects, 
nevertheless, take great risks to free themselves. All the more should 
we, who are still free, do everything to avoid Subjugation. Other¬ 
wise we would be base cowards. low they abandon completely the power- 
political argument and come back to a moral argvunent—not justice but 
nobility, but of course ..inaudible#. They enlarge the issue. Two 
things have to be considered: first, the blessing? of freedom, and b.) 
virtue. The Athenians in chapter 101 oppose this enlargement. What 
has to be considered by you Kelians, circumstanced as you are, is 
not virtue, but safety. You cannot afford it; you cannot afford to 
think of virtue in your situation. Be moderate—that is my translation 

of this word *.(G).. Be sensible, be moderate. The implication: 

For you/ Dorians after all are notorious for your moderation. Here 
is the place to show it. 

The Kelians: In war the outcome does not depend entirely on 
numbers—in other words, it is not foolhardiness that we resist. 
Sometimes the chances are more impartial between the stronger and 

weaker, the ....(G) .. Sometimes the chances are 

more just—that they do not say, they are only more common. 

If w© give in before fighting, we are lost. But if we fight, there 
is still hope. The Athenians: Hope is the most deceptive if not based 
on solid power. You do not have a ghost of a chance against us. Do 
> not make the mistlake of the many, who while they still can b© safe 
by human means—if’" at the price of unpalatable sacrifices—while they 
still can be safe humanly, turn to immanifest hopes, meaning hopes 
based on immanifest things, like soothsaying and oracles and "what¬ 
ever else of this kind causes ruin under the accompaniment of hopes." 

In other words, one can say the Athenians bring up the religious issue. 




The Kelians had only said there is hope because, after all, we may- 
win the battle. You may make mistakes, and there may be some break- . 
down or something. The Athenians bring it up, and I think that is 
one thing of these aggravating things, you know, the Kelians did 
not bring it up. The Malians reply: We are inferior to you in power 
and chance, good luck, but we are not inferior to you to youb chance 
which comes from the divine, because we stand as pious men against 
people who are not just. They do not bluntly say in just in their 
answer. And as for power—in other words, there are two items to be 
considered: power and chance. Regarding chance—there is a chance 
coming from the gods, and in this respect we are in a much better 
position than you. As for power, we trust that the Spartans will 
help us for the sake of kinship and out of sheer shame if they let 
us down. 

The Athenians: As for the favor of the gods, or right conduct 
towards the gods, we are not badly off. For we do not demand for 
anything outside of what the human belief regarding the divine is— 
or we do not act outside of what is customary with a view to the 
gods. Nor do we act outside of the ....(g).... of the wishing of 
the things which refer to themselves. That is not.clear whether they 
mean man or gods. For of the divine we opine and of the human w® 
know with certainty, that the stronger rules over the weaker "by 
necessary nature*,' by the necessity of nature. In other words, the 
rule of the stronger is the rule of gods and menj that is the prin¬ 
ciple on which we act* This nemos , this law, is sempiternal and 
universal. In other words, they say we are not impious because we 
immitate the gods. And what piety is higher than the imitation of 
the gods. But we will ask, what about the divine nomos which forbids 
injustice, greed, pride. And the implication is such a nomos would 
be impossible because of the natural necessity driving towards thati 
What is true of divine help is true also of the Spartan help. The 
Spartans—I interpret it—the Spartans act on the same principle as 
the gods. Spartan help is like divine helpj the gods are like the 
Spartans in their conduct toward outsiders they are utterly selfish, 
and in addition, slow. The divine help comes only too late; The - 
Spartans are just only among themselves, and in their relation to 
others they regard the pleasant as noble, and the expedient as just. 
They will not be of any help to you. So, in other words, your hopes 
are unfounded and the Spartans—these are the same themes which occur 
also in the Callicles and Thrasymachus discussions. The noble is for 
the ordinary man distinguished from the pleasant, but the Spartans 
identify them—but not by regarding the noble as pleasant, but by 
reducing the noble to the pleasant. In other words, what is pleasant 
for Sparta as Sparta—for the citizen body—is all which they oconsjder 
Among themselves they recognize the distinction between the noble ahd 
the pleasant. So what is pleasant for Spartan individuals is not yet 
regarded as noble in Sparta, but only among Spartans. You remember 
what we discussed when we spoke of book III chapter 32, the chapter 
on civil war, on stasis, that this principle -there—and with which 
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Thucydides seems to identify himself, because he states it in his 
own name—which are all in favor of justice, moderation, even the 
divine lay is mentioned there; this, however, deals only with 
domestic relations within the polis. And the question is what is 
the law regarding —by the way, to the point which you made before, 
the Melians could not have said what they said if there were not 
some basis in commonplace opinion for the notion that there is justice 
among cities, a justice not merely based on contractual relations 
between the cities involved. 

Student: I’m not entirely happy—I haven’t any authority to speak 
on—I’m not entirely happy about the way we talk around the word 
justice. I know there was a distinction in the way the Greeks used 
the word justice—that it wasn’t necessarily a virtue, but just the 
way things were. 

Hr. Strauss: Not quite, I mean not quite. I mean, there were people 
that denied that justice was a virtue, but they were very marginal 
fellows like Thrasymachus—who says what you call justice is simply 
how shall I say it, a form of stupidity. Such people exist also 
today. 

Student: But Thrasymachus was a fourth century character. 

Hr. Strauss: Yes, but who said prior to the fifth century, or the 
fourth century, the early fifth century, who said prior to that that 
justice was mere folly? Let us finish this if you don’t $±nd. 

So, in other words, the Athenians conclude, your hopes are vain. 

The Melians go on: Precisely Spartan self-interest will indiee them 
to come to our help. So in other words, it is not a vain hope. The 
Athenians: But self-interest demands safety, safety, that one doesn’t 
take risks. Only the considerations of the just and noble induces 
men to take risks or to dare. But the Spartans are the very opposite 
to daring. Hence they are not concerned with justice and nebilityj 
they will not help you. The Melians: No conclusion can be drawn 
from the Spartan’s general conduct. Our case is a particular one. 

The Athenians: The Spartans may have more good will toward you than 
toward anyone else, but their caution will prevent them from acting 
on your behalf in a naval operation. The Melians: But they might 
take land action against you—they might, in Greek the optative, which 
is a form of wishing. That is the end of this round which one must 
say, clearly, as far as the argument goes, the Athenians have won. 

Now we come to the conclusion, chapter 111. In the cir cum stare e 
it is sheer folly to speak of the baseness of submission. Is it not 
a much greater shame for you if your women-folk and children will be 
enslaved—it is a much greater shame than if you pay tribute and so on. 

Ve demand from you ...(G). moderate things, but in the sense which 

we discussed it before, according to measure. We act on the principle: 
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resist equals, associate nobly with the stronger, be moderate with 
the weaker. Associate nobly with the stronger—that means, it can of 
course mean submit with dignity, and I think that is what they mean 
here, submit with dignity. And wo are not the people, the Athenians 
say, who would unnecessarily hurt your pride, we would not tell you 
every day you are our slaves, nothing of that sort. So the answer 
is amazingly huma&a, considering the circumstance. The final reply 
of the Kelians: They preserve their liberty, trusting the divine 
and the Spartans. In other words, their hopes have remained intact. 

And then the final remark of the Athenians: You are the only men 
who judge the future, the hoped-for, as safer than what is seen, 
and you see the imnanifest things by your wish that they should come 
to past. In other words, your seeing is produced by wishing; fon 
trust in chance. That is the last word. That is the end of it 
...inaudible... 

I thought we s hould at least have a survey of the discussion. 

Student: I was struct: when I read the thing, and I would like to 
amplify the opinion I expressed earlier about the similarity between 
the Melian dialogue and the discussion between Hitler and the 
Austrian premier, Schsosnick , but there is this difference. 

Hitler too wanted Austria, he wanted it for various reasons (I can’t 
say?$ without war. 

Mr. Strauss: I mean everyone wants things without war. 

Student: But what was the difference b etween t he two? Hitler not 
only spoke of pure power calculations, but he also behaved as a mad¬ 
man (inaudible) Now if he had simply talked about power calculation 
then the Austrian premier might have answered like the Melians, his 
pride might have been hurt. But now we talk about the madman. The 
Austrian premier knew he could do nothing to changge this. His own 
moral feelings were broken down to a certain extent to the contrary 
moral position opposed it. As a result of Hitler’s cleverness ifl 
feigning madness he was able to finally coma to the Austrian parliament 
and say something like this: This nation, this people, need not come 
with hat in hand; I myself take you into the greater (Europe?). 

But the Athenians could not and did not do this. I think this is 
something that is- 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure, as far as I remember there was nothing 
resembling a debate between Schsosnick and Hitler. He just shouted 

at him. He shouted. Hitler never debated. His greatest admirers said - 
what he was was due to a certain sleep-walker’s intuitiom-but no 
argument. But, on the other hard, one must also say it lead to certain 
grave blunders, you know the famous story of the Russian campaign, 
and the greatest mistake—the declaration of war against this country. 
That was simply an irrational act. 
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Student: Yes, but some people think that there was an insanity 
which crept into Hitler which was only potential during the early 
part and some commentators feel that this part, this element of hit 
fame, and I think it is interesting that you could not argue 
against a madman who was screaming about the immorality of opposing 
him. You can argue against somebody who is talking about—the one 
who is talking only about power and you are talking about justice. 

Mr. Strauss: I know, I am wware of that, but I think the cases are 
very different because there was in Austria at least a considerable 
part of the population in favor of the Kali's, and probably the 
most active part. I mean the situation was different. 

Student: But there were the people who might have gone over to Athens. 
So they are comparable. 

Mr. Strauss: In Melos. 

Student: They are comparable— 

Mr. Strauss: But there was no organized pro-Athenian stormtroopers 
in Melos. 

Another student: It seems to me that there is a direct parallel 
between this and the Kytilenean affair. It seems to me that the 
Kytileneans made the same arguments to the Spartans (inaudible) . 
Namely: If there is any question of justice, it can only occur between 
equals, and since the Kytileneans were weak and the Athenians were 
strong— 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but of course the situation was very different. 

I mean, the Melinas were subjects of, allies to the Athenians, and camer 
and deserted their allies in tho midst of war, you know, and this was 
their grave embarrassment. But may I only say one point. Of course 
the fact that the Athenians destroyed Melos is in itself utterly 
irrelevant for the last judgment, because the bigger power will always 
destroy the smaller power, you know, otherwise it wouldn't b® the 
bigger power. That doesn't mean tho biggest number—that doesn't 
mean much; you know they can be very poorly organised and trained 
and then they can be licked. Look at Hastings in India for an exapple 
of a very small troops which defeated very large armies. But the 
much more interesting point is that in the debate the Kelians proved 
to be inferior to the Athenians. I think this will prove to be true 
even if we consider the external situation. You know what the Kelians 
say at the beginning very wisely, you are so strong that truly free 
and equal debate is not possible. But this of course does not settle 
the issue, in no way. 

Thucydides' judgment could be said, as was suggested frequently, 
and mentioned by our speaker in a very strong point—Melos is followed 
by Sicily. People who act as the Athenians act toward Melos are bound 



to make a disastrous blunder* But to this one could reply as follows—* 

Thucydides 1 calculation 2/65. If the Athenians had not made the 
mistake of calling back Alcibiades they might have won. Go one 
would have to engage in a much, deeper analysis. Why did they call 
back Alcibiades. That had to do with the piety of the Athenian 
people. Differently stated, it had to do with the manifest Impiety 
of Alcibiades. Pericles got into various kinds of troubles because 
of his accusation of Ansxagorasj but r.o on© would have suspected 
Pericles of doing such a brutal, committing such a brutal sacrilegious 
act as Alcibiades was suspected of. 

Now, is there another connection between this suspicion, founded 
or unfounded, against Alcibiades, and the conduct of the Athenian 
ambassadors in Melos. You know, it is they, after all, who bring up 
the religious issue, and state these tfchings. Are they not little 
Alcibiades’, in other words, is not the Athenian embassy to Melos 
the same in spirit as Alcibiades. This, I think, would be a closer 
connection. So that Alcibiades was clever and a better general than 
Nicias—he could have defeated and conquered Sicily—but that he was 
prevented from defeating Sicily was due to his bad reputation. And 
part of that bad repthation had to do with his impiety, however 
superficial the Athenians’ notion of piety may have been. But still, 
that was there. Was this not also active in the Kalian affair? At 
least to the extent that this arguetl,*- regarding the gods or the 
divine played a part, and was, so to speak, purposely brought up by 
the Athenians. The Melians didn’t begin it. 

Student: (inaudible) about Alcibiades being the one who made the . 
decision that the Kalians should be killed. Also, if Alcibiades had 
been in Sicily, rvould\this; have been a policy that he would have 
espoused, and Nicias did not, because almost immediately—Inaudible— 
it seems to be a contrast. It is not the Athenians who are really 
in Sicily, it is the weak Melians who are in Sicily and are beated. 

Mr. Strauss: The weak? 

Student: Melians—people who are afraid of all but their own shadow. 
Mr. Struass: The Melians? 

Student: It can be maintained that the Melians who rely on hope are 
fearful— 

Mr. Strauss: Oh, I see now. In other words, the Athenian equivalent 
to the Melian situation—that’s what you mean. Yes, that is true. 

Student: And Alcibiades is the equivalent to the ambassedors. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is correct. That is another way of looking ati 



it. But still I would say you must not neglect the Alcibiades 
business. That is true. I mean, if you are right, then the 
outcome would be Thucydides agrees neither with Aleiblades' 

Athenians nor with the Kelians. And I believe that is confirmed 
by tne remark about the Chians in book VIII, when he makes his 
judgment that the Chians alone, apart from the Spartans, succeeded 
in combining prosperity with moderation. But the Chians also 
revolted somewhat prematurely against Athens, but they acted much 
less prematurely than the Kelians did. And I think that is one 
of the finest delicacjes,_ of the many delicacies of Thucydides, 
that he never says that the Kelians should have waited; he has 
too much respect for the nobility of the Kelians. Even though it 
wav an imprudent act, it was a nobly imprudent act, and that must 
be respected. I believe that is part of this story of the Kelians. 

But I think you are right, in other words, the link between Kelos 
and Sicily is not only Alcibiades, but also Nicias.. But it is 
also true that the Alcibiades link is more visible than the Nicias 
link. That you would admit. But I would say this decisively 
confirms our thesis of last time—that the Alcibiades link is more 
visible, true, but that the primary addressee is Nicias. What 
you see primarily is the hubris of the Athenians leading to their 
fall; that is the Nicias side. But a deeper analysis shows it is 
more complicated than that, and that is where the error of Nicias 
comes in. I think that is really neatly stated r.ow. 

Student: One other question. Is there any significance in the 
fact that Thucydides glosses over Alcibiades- 

Hr. Strauss: 'That is one of the probably millions of silences of Thucydides, 
But I suppose the immediate addressee, say the intelligent readers 
of the next generation who read that book, knew of course many facts 
which we do not know. That is so, and therefore we must be very 
greatful to have some later writers, for example Plutarch, but also 
Xenophon, and from others, for transmitting to us some of the facts 
that are not there. By the way, also comedy tells us a lot of things— 

I mean Aristophanean comedy. Even in Plato we find quite a few 
things. When we read the Nicias of Plato in the laches it is at 
first glance very different from the Nicias of Thucydides, but I 
think a closer analysis will show that they are the same man. And 
also the Nicias in Aristophanes’ Knights —no he is closer to 
Thucydides’ Nicias than Plato’s, but even there there are differences 
which are interesting. 

Student: A little bit earlier the discussion of the Athenians' view 
toward Cleon—it was said that they were happy for Cleon to take 
up the charge at Pylus because if he were killed, and so on. And 
it was interpreted at the time that this meant that this particular 
group of Athenians felt domestic policy took precedence over foreign 
policy. 

Mr. Strauss: More simply and perhaps more cautiously stated, they 
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regardod good order of the polls as more Important than 
victory in foreign wars. 

Student: You make it harder for me, but anyway, inthis dialogue 
one of the points which the Melians bring up is that if you^ 

Athenians act this way then you will give a lew to others to 
continue the same way, 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but this discussion deals entirely with the 
relation between cities, not on the affects this has on the life 
within the city. 

Student: But my argument would be—this is what I'm driving at. 

What you say is right, but the Melians want them to view foreign 
policy in terms of domestic policy, 

Mr. Strauss: That is in a way true. The common good of all cities, 
so that all cities form a community in a way, just as the polls is 
a community of individuals. That is true. That is very good. 

Student: Then you admit this; then it creates some problems. 

Mr. Strauss: That is very good what you say. In other words, 
whfct the Melians say—they are the only people who oppose explicitly 
the Athenians principle, you will recall that. They are the onl_y 
ones. It amounts to this, that the polls is just as much a member €t 
a community as the individual. In other words, the polls is as much 
under a law—not just the positive law of this or that treaty,—as 
the individual. That is true; that is true. 

Student: Where is that paragraph? 

Mr. Strauss: Where he speaks of the common good, when they speak of 
the common good, and this is the implication. The Athenians say 
there is a common good between Athens and Melos, or here and there, 
but there is not a common good in general, universally, for all cities 
which would lead to principles of justice to which all cities have 
to bow. The question of the barbarians is completely out of it, it 
is completely out. It would would have to be taken up also in a 
truly philosophic discussion, but this is not necessary for our purpose 
here. And, so that is correct. We would have two extremes then: bn 
the one extreme are the Melians who say all men, individuals as well 
as cities, are subject to a higher law, arc all members of one com¬ 
munity; and at the other pole we would have the position of Thrasy- 
roachus, Callicles, as crudely understcod y ~each man for himself, each 
individual, justice is sheer nonsense or a mere convenience without 
intrinsic validity; and the intermediate position is that no, the 
individual is essentially a member of the polac and tms means there 
are certain rules of justice wiiich ajjvhy to all fellow citizens, I 
mean which depend not merely on positive law. But the poxis as polls 
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is not subject to any higher law. This is the view. Now I believe 
the middle view is the view of Thucydides, but with this crucial 
understanding: While justice a3 justice does not apply to the polis 
except in the limited sense—compliance with treaties and this kiwi 
of thing—there is of course the important consideration between a 
prudent and imprudent foreign policy—prudent now strictly in the 
sense of mere calculation—and that is the minimum which he would 
say—whether we behave like a madman like Cleon or whether we behave 
like Pericles makes all the difference. But he would go beyond that, 

I think, although I could not at the moment call chapter and verse, 
that he would say a lopg-range calculation will not be a habit with 
a city or with a stateman if it is not more than calculation. In 
other words, if they are not moderate, if there is not an habitual 
restraint on the desire to have more. You knew a mere cold-blooded 
calculator without any restraint, habitual restraint, will not be 
able consistantly to calculate. 

Student: Aren't you mixing up the conc^t of justice with restraint, 
which in Greek is distinct. (?) , 

Mr. Strauss: Moderation would be the word, and not ...(G).... 

Student: Apparently the thing before Sicily was not to imply that 
they received the rewards of injustice, (inaudible) 

Mr. Strausss Sure, but ....(G) . is surely used as the opposite 

to hubris, but it can also be used in opposition to ...(G).... 

Student: But it is not a question of injustice as we think of it. 

Hubris is an act improper to yourself— 

Mr. Strauss: Well, that is hard to say, but I am willing to take it 
up on this basis, because this is, if I am not mistaken, the argument 
of Plato's Republic, an important part of it, namely that one could 
make a case for justice very simply and crudely on the basis of mere 
self-interest of each individual, you know, if you want to live in 
reasonable security and therefore we submit to law and a police force* 
and therefore, in brief, the polis, like a band of robbers, peace among 
themselves, ...(G).... among themselves, but no obligations whatsoever 
to outsiders. That is possible. Now this is the lowest position you 
can take, but it is also the minimum position you must take. That is 
developed in the discussion between Socrates and Thrasymachus in Plato's 
Republic . 

nn And now the argument proceeds as follows, not the visible argument, 
but when you think of it it comes to light. The question is v$at is 
the essential difference between the gang of robbers and the polis. 

We all divine that there is a difference, but how is this to...inaudible 
And there are two nays of making the distinction, and both are visualise 

and that kind of thing. 
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by Plato. One is that the polls is as much subject to rules of 
justice—that means the polis is a part of a larger whole, it 
amounts to the same—and the other is no, the good polls owes it 
to her_self not to behave like a pig. And I think the Platonic 
answer is the latter. That is true. But I hesitate very much 
to speak about the Greeks, you see, it is very hard. Y/e have, after 
all, chiefly—and from the classical period we have only these great 
works going back to Homer. But what, I mean that is very hard to 
say what a simple pious man thought of mere frivolous killing of 
women and children, burning down of cities and things of that order. 

Student: One argument is, you see, that it was not frivolous killing, 
but that it was just punishment for hubris on the part of the Melians, 
for daring to step outside of their natural role— 

Mr. Strauss: Well, 'Sjaybe some people saw it that way. It is certain 
that the Athenian ambassadors did not say a word to that effect. 

The Athenians only say you are foolsj they don’t say you are filled 
with insolent pride. They don’t turn about the argument and say 
you are the ones who fight against the gods, disobeying the law of 
the stronger, they don’t say that. And I don’t believe anyone would 
say they are men of hubris. The question is only whether this 
noble action, undeniably noble action, was not so unwise that from 
a very strict point of view one could question its nobility. But 
it would be of such an inhuman strictness it is better not to express 
it. 

Students I would like to question the idea of hubris, which seemed 
to me to be stretching it a bit, unless the gods are involved. 

Student: But the gods were neutral, this is the point. They keep 
the system going, but they don’t interfere with the system. 

Mr. Strauss: That is not quite true. We have seen that Apollo# 
interfer% very much with the system. 

Student: I don’t think Apollo really enters in- 

Mr. Strauss: Well, I am speaking now of average beliefs. V7e are 
not speaking of what Thucydides b elieved or what you would believe, 
this is not the—I also would assume that the Athenians would not have 
accepted the statement of the Delphi god as an unsoborned statement. 
That I believe because there would be such a glaring conflict between 
the Athenian patriotism and their piety that in a pinch they would 
have chosen patriotism rather# than piety as cities ordinarily do. 

That is quite true. And in addition one could of course say, in 
favor of your position, that Apollo's action would probably have been 
traced > if developed)to some breach of some sacred law on the part 
of the Athenians. That is quite true. 

Student: The hubris, though#, of stepping out of line usually has some 
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reference to some divine standard of a more moral kind than simply 
the kind of rule of the stronger—the law which the Athenians bring 
out as the way the gods behave. The way the Athenians present it it 
has no moral content at all, as far as I can see, and without some 
moral content it seems to me that you can't use the notion of hubris* 

Student: Yes, but the whole "know thyself* (inaudible) was based on 
the Greek awareness that you could never know where your limit lay— 

Mr. Strauss: We always introduce these unknown manners of the Greeks, 
And here we have the Athenians at Melos, and we also have Thucydides. 

But surely our next source and the most accessible statement is that 
of the Athenian ambassadors, and there is no question that they do 
not accuse the Melians of hubris. There is no question. You see, 
they as the weaker in a hopeless position are willing to fight against 
the stronger is not hubris, but plain folly. • We use the word moral, 
as the questioner just did and as everyone has done today, and it is 
meaningful, but we must only make clear that what we call moral con¬ 
sists of two elements—I mean there is no Greek word for moral, you 
know that, the man who coined the word was Aristotle, ..(G)... 
in Plato it never occurred and still less in Thucydidesy-and with 
Arittotle it occurs chiefly in the context of moral virtue. I mean’* 
Aristotle wouldn't say an action is immoralj he would day it is bad, 
or horrid, you know. It is just as in former times no one would 
speak of unaesthatic things, they would say ugly things. Or they would 
say nonsense, but not illogical. We take our terms of praise and 
blame from the sciences, if I may say so, dealing with truth—logic, 
with the good—ethics, and with the beautiful—aesthetics, instead 
of speaking directly. But now the Greek words which one would have 
used are just and noble, there is no word which comprises them both. 

I mean, sometimes each can be enlarged upon by the other, but there 
is no simple word''virtue.* Now the difference is clear. The just is 
not necessarily nobley-which doesn't mean that it is ignoble. A simple 
example—if you pay your debt, it is just, but it is not a noble action. 
If someone went around saying look what a noble action I have performed 
by paying my debt. To undergo capital punishment—if deserved—a 
just action, but no one would say it is a noble action; even to go to 
jail is a just action. So there is a real difference. 

It is a bit indicated in our times when you speak of beyond the 
call of duty; that is surely noble. And what is within the call of 
duty is just. It is interesting. And then there is another term which 
means— ..(G).... in Greek which means the divinely permitted, the 

divinely permitted. And that of course 'has clearly the relation- - - 

to the gods. It can of course apply, for example, ...(G)..... to 
kill a man is of course unjust, and at the same time impious, if you 
translate ..(G)... in that way, it is true, ...(G).... 
occurs in Thucydides, but, for example, in Arittotle the normal terms 
are the just and the noble. He uses the word ..(G)... or ...(G),. 

impious, rarely—for example when he speaks of abortion. Beyond which 
point is abortion impious. The rule is when the fetus is considered to 



sensation} then it is impious -inaudible- 

As regards hubris, I think hubris can also be used —I know now 
what I wanted to say—can also be used in the context in vhich fee , 
gods flo not enter. It can also be both. In this way— sobhrosune 
, moderation, can be understood as a purely human virtue witn oufTany / 

relation to the gods at all, And in this context it has twojbpposites:" ' 
one is hubris, and one is madness. They are not identical, obviously, 
but they indicate both in different ways the stepping beyond, but 
with different emphasis. But I think the main point which we agreed 
upon—at least if silence can be construed as consent—is that clearly 
Thucydides does not side either simply with the Athenians or the 
Melians, and the simple condemnation of the Athenians that would 
correspond to the Nicias point of view. The peculiar—not neutrality— 
imparitiity of Thucydides which prevents him from Identifying himself 
with either—that is I think the point toward which we should be lea^d 
by him by the understanding of his work. But that Thucydides would 
have preferred, as a human being, the Melians to this kind of Athenians, 
I have no doubt about it; he was not a cruel and callous man. The 
Melians might have avoided this destruction. 

Student: I have a conceit. In the 7th book of the Politics there is 
a discussion of—I think it is a question of (fcapudible) and in 
terms of—I$ll just use my own words,—in terms of a moderate foreign 
policy Aristotle gives four reasons, and I think they are suggestive 
of some of the things which come up in the Melian dialogue, 
inaudible— an island; another one is slimply unjust— 

Mr. Strauss: That is simply expansion just for expansion^ sake. 

Student: The third is the god who has no external— 

Mr. Strauss: That corresponds, as far as the polis goes, to the island, 
I mean, to the island which is so well located that no navies will 
come around—-not one of these island which can be approached by 
navies as easily as—inaudible. 
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Lecture 12, February 12, 1962 
Book VI, chapters 1- U7 

Mr. Strauss: You raise a number of questions fchich we arc not yet 
perhaps able to answer. The important question is how important was 
the defeat in Sicily for the whole war, since after all Athens t-ras perfectly 
willing to fight. That we can see only when we come to book VIII. 

Now you draw a detailed analysis of the speeches of Nicias and Alcibiades. 

You found a contradiction in Alcibiades' saying that Sicily is weak 
and yet necessary for Athens. Is this a contradiction, I mean can 
there not be very rich pastures, you know, which are extremely helpful 
for your own use and which can easily be conquered? 

Speaker: But his point seems to be that we cannot leave unconquered 
a city that might be able to conquer us, and if this is his point, that 
is a contradiction. It is not a contradiction to say that Sicily was 
simply weak. 

Hr. Strauss: I see. That makes sense, what you said. And you emphasize 
that he has a sound estimate of the situation in Sicily, and his policy— 
what was his policy? You called it moderate; I don't believe it would 
be called moderate by Thucydides. 

Speaker: Not in terms of self-restraint, but what I mean is that on the 
battlefield he had a moderate policy because he was sufficiently cautious 
regarding what was necessary, and yet he was not so fearful that he 
wanted to pack up and go home. 

Mr. Strauss: Let us call it sensible, and his sensibility consists in 
the fact that he tried to make the winning of the war easier by using 
also diplomatic means, and not like the hero Lamachus...inaudible. 

And therefore this paradoxy—a moderate 
policy and yet not a moderate man—would have to be restated; a first- 
rate politician and general, and an intemperate man* That is, however, 
not a paradox, that happens more than once* We have, a discussion of that 
in Aristotle. Do you know where that is?. 

Speaker: In Aristotle particularly where the young man in the best regime 
would be a good warrior, but not— 

Mr. Strauss: No, no. It is a much more hard-headed discussion. Do you 
remember that? 

Student: If a general is dishonest, he may still be a good general, but 
not a good treasurer. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes. The question is, if you can't have all good qualities 
combined, which are more important. For example, say the intellectual 
virtues required and, on the other hand, the moral virtues. Now in the 
case of the general, a first-rate general, the most important thing is 
that he have the intellectual qualities, and if his moral qualities are not 
so high—at least those which are not directly related to intellectual 
qualities—it is not so important. But in the case of a treasurer^ for 
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example it would be very important that he have the others, you know. 

This is the point. How you spoke most extensively about Nicies’ speech 
and found there certain difficulties and contradictions.• Can you state 
the main point. 

Speaker: Well, one point was that tie war would bring honor to him, and 
my point was that since the burden of his speech is to show how dangerous 
the war is, then war would endanger his already good reputation and we 
say in book V that peace would secure his reputation. 

Mr. Strauss: I see now. Could it not b© stated more simply as follows: 
Nicias says in the same speech ”1 would have a selfish interest in the 
war, because I would become the general, the commander as a matter of 
fact) but I am nevertheless against it because it would be disastrous to 
Athens.” 

Speaker: That is what I sa£d. 

Kr. Strauss: That is what you said. Is it. So in other words, how can 
he derive glory from a disastrous war. -I believe it is that simple. 

Speaker: That is more or less what I said. 

Mr. Strauss: How let us turn to a chherent discussion of this part&and ; , 
begin at the beginning. I would like to say only a word about the con¬ 
nection with Melian dialogue which immediately precedes. One could say 
that the reply to the Melian dialogue is the Sicilian disaster. That 
would surely be Nicias’ reasoning—divine punishment for injustice and 
hubris. And on© could then suggest this proportion: Melians/Athenians “ 
Nicias/ Alcibiades. In other words, the position csT Nicias is close to 
that taken by the Kelians, and the Athenians in Melos express an Alcibiade&n 
view. And by the way there is also—this was mentioned before in this 
class—there is another proportion which we must not forget: Melian 
dialogue and this Sicilian business are related to each other like the 
funeral speech and the plague. These are perhaps the most dramatic sequences 
in the history. This one can say is the most visible lesson of the work 
of Thucydides as a whole. And this would only be in agreement with what 
we said earlier about Nicias being the primary addressee. In both cases 
hubris followed by punishment. 

Btt of course the difficulty is that the Sicilian disaster destroys 
especially Nicias, and Sicily became a disaster inly through the recall 
of Alcibiades. Alcibiades plan was from the purely political-military 
point of view sound, as the speaker has pointed cut. But why was 
Alcibiades recalled? Because he was justly suspected of hubris and impiety, 
i.e . of the very things which the Athenians in Melos revealed by their 
whole posture. The open impiety does lead to ruin without any action on 
the part of the gods. This is surely the lesson conveyed, we can say 
by Thucydides; it is obviously different from Nicias’ view, although in 
the practical consequence it agrees with Nicias. 

Now let us turn to book VI and VII. Let us read the beginning of 
chapter 2, which is most directly related to the issue of the archaology. 

2* It was inhabited in old time thus, and these were the nations , 

that held it: The most ancient inhabitants in a part thereof are 
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2* It was inhabited in old time thus, and these were the nations 
that held it: The most ancient inhabitants in a part thereof are 
said to have been the Cyclopes and Laestrigones, of whose stock 
I have nothing to say* (Mr* Strauss: In Greek the "I" is 
emphaticj I, for one, you could translate it.) Let that suffice 
. which the poets have spoken and which every particular man hath leaned 
learned of them. After them, the first that appear to have dwelt 
therein are the Sicanians, as they say themselves, nay, before the 
other, as being the natural breed of the island. But the truth is, 
they were Iberians, and driven away by the Llgyans from the banks 
of Sicanus, a river on which they were seated in Iberia. 

You see hhre again the immanifest character of the ancient things. 

Now we come back, then, to the most remote past as transmitted through 
reports, oral reports or poetic reports, the Cyclops, for example, and 
Thucydides says I know nothing about their genus, their origin, the class 
of beings to which they belong, and therefore I abstain from judgment. 

There is some connection between this invisibility of the ancient and the 
invisible hopes—hopes put on the invisible—of which the Helian dialogue 
spoke. 

Then there are various other things which I myself find interesting 
in the sequel—where he mentions the settling together in Sicily of 
people coming from Troy with Greeks* That is a momentary side-light— 
the mortal enemies in this new situation settle together. Cities and 
tribes are not permanent; they pass and all kinds of combinations are 
possible. The account seems to imply that originally Sicily was un¬ 
inhabited, contrary to what the Sicanians say that they were sprung 
from the soil. Such a large island as Sicily was uninhabited—well, 
many other stretches of the earth were in the oldest time uninhabited. 
There was a beginning of the human race which spread then from a given 
center or centers—or at least there wene the cataclysms; you know, the 
recurring destructions of the human race where only pparce survivors— 
spares groups survived. This is heye of course in no way developed, but 
indicated. 

One could perhaps say, and that is an extreme suggestion, prior to 
man there was universal unrest, universal unrest—you know, the thing he 
discussed at the beginning, so that with man the possibility of rest 
begins. That would of course need a much longer reflection and could be 
understood only by the possibility that the characteristic of man—reason 
or intelligence—is the true principle of rest, which is not altogether 
sufficing. Well, at the end of chapter 2, Thucydides, when he speaks of 
the coming of the Greeks, says that they sailed in by sea, which is a 
wholely redundant expression, and surely strange, but I think it has a 
meaning in so far as coming by sea—sailing in by sea 7 -is said only of 
the Greeks, and this indicates a difficulty of the archaeology where he 
presented sea power as fundamentally a Greek business, you know, Minos 
began it—there were some side glances also at Venetian sea power—but 
the overall impression was that this^was a Greek affair. One could say 
this sketch of ancient history transends the peculiar Greek limitations 
of the first archaeology; it is an important correction. 
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Now let me turn, then, the the question of the war later on, at 
the beginning of chapter 6; let us read the beginning. 

6. These were the nations, Greeks and barbarians, that inhabited 
Sicily, And though it were t hus great, yet the Athenians longed 
very much to send an army against it, out of a desire to bring it 
all under their subjection, which was the true motive, (Mr. Strauss: 
in More literally, the truest motive, just as ....(G)... in Greek,, 
the truest cause.) but as having withal this fair pretext of 
aiding their kindr t\ct 3.r*ci new confederates. 

You see that is the distinction he made already in the firsfcbook, the 
truest motive and another motivej but how did he call it in the first 
book—that other motive which was not the truest cause? The complaints 
made openly, made in the open* whereas the truest cause was immanifest. 
This is some changed. Thucydides explains now why this distinction is 
necessary. He didn*t call it fine-sounding, the opnnly stated causes, 
he did not call them fine-sounding in the first book. Ken need these 
fine sounding things, the noble. According to one of these puns which 
the classic writers enjoyed, the Creek word for noble, kalon , and the 
pun is to link it up with the Greek word kalsan , which means to call, 
to sound} ard so men need that, but he does not explain that need. 
Perhaps one could say on the basis of certain observations of the Kelians, 
the frank assertion of the principle of imperialism would mean the 
assertion of universal imperialism, you know, and this would of course 
in itself create universal enmity. There must therefore always be a 
limiting principle admitted, the high-sounding ones. You remember that 
even Hitler had to say in a crucial situation "Only the Sudetenland" and 
then ray ambitions will bo satisfied.” But of course also the deeper 
reason, the effect on life within the polls on the objective of the 
individuals if universal greed is admitted to be the objective of the 
polls. 

Now this fine sounding reason is supplied by the request of the 
people of Egesta to help them against Selinuntians, an alias' of the 
Syracusians. Syracuse was the most powerful city—(Mr. Strauss goes 
to the map and points out the places involved in this chapter.) 

Syracuse was the key emeny for Athens. Syracuse may very wall become 
Sj/ greater power still by the defeat of the Egestaeans. Thus there 
would be a danger to Athens because of the kinship of the Syracusians, 
who were Dorians, to the Spartans, Corinthians, and so on, who also were 
Dorians. The situation is this: The Egestaeans come to the Athenians 
just as in the beginning the Corinthians cams to Sparta; just as the 
Spartans were driven into an allegedly defensive, but legally unjust 
war against Athens^for the Corinthians, the Athenians are driven into 
an allegedly defensive, but unjust war against Syracuse and her allies. 

Yet was the Athenian war against Syracuse legally unjust; that would 
have to be considered. 

There is of course also a kinship of the Egestaeans request with that 
of the Corcyraeans at the beginning, remember, the Athenians, however. 
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decide to send sixty galldfs to Sicily" tinder the command of Alciblades, 
Kicias and Lamaehus. Nicias is against the expedition and is elected 
general against his will. Now when we come to Nicias* speech—let tie 
read the remark of Thucydides immediately preceding Nicias* speech and 
the beginning of the speech. 

8. ....But Nicias, having heard that himself was chosen for 
one of the generals, and conceiving that the state had not well 
resolved, but affected the conquest of all Sicily, a great mattey, 
upon small and superficial pretences, stood forth, desiring 
to have altered this the Athenians* purpose, and spake as follows* 

9. "Though this assembly was called to deliberate or our 
preparation and of the manner how to set forth our fleet for 
Scily, yet to me it seemeth that we ought rather once again 
to consult whether it be not better not to send it at all than, 
upon a short deliberation in so weighty an affair and upon the 
credit of strangers, to draw upon ourselves an impertinent war. 

In other words, you see in Greek the terms are identical, used by 
Thucydides first and by Nicias afterwards—a short or brief deliberation, 
and about great affairs, Thucydides spoke of a great matter. That does 
not happen often, Thucydides’ using in his own name identically the 
same words as the speaker, there is an agreement between Thucydides and 
Nicias here. Needless to say that the speech will also reveal the 
difference between Thucydides and Nicias. It would be good to go over 
all the speechj of course it could not be done properly on the basis of 
any translation, to see if there is ary strict parallel to that»-that 
Thucydides uses before the speech the same terms as the speaker. 

Now'Nicias speaks against the war although he will receive honor from 
it, for he is made one of the three generals. And he is not afraid of 
danger—danger to his life and also of course to his very large possessions 
In other words, he does not think of his private good which would make 
him Interested in going out to Sicily, but only of the common good. You 
will find an interesting discussion of this argument in Machiavelli* s 
Discourses , book III, chapter 16. But in the case of Kachiavelli you will 
have similar difficulties as in the case of Thucydidesj you have to go 
deeper into the argument* Machiavelli uses as his context the complicated 
relation between private and public interest* 

Nicias continues: So he ireuld receive honor from the assignment and 
he is not afraid of dangerj although, he adds, to think of the danger is 
by no means improper, one should think of it. But, we would say, should 
we not think more of honor, especially a general, and how can one derive 
honor as a general from an ill-conceived expedition. So, in fact, his 
private interest is in full agreement vrith the public interest as he 
understands it. One could rather say—to draw the conclusion—that, and 
this private interest is an interest not only in the preservation of his 
acquired reputation, but also he is afraid of the danger. And this is in 
conformity with what was said book V, chapter 16. 
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Speaker: I also made the point that this has some relation to his 
desire to persuade the demos, and that he doesn’t want to frankly admit 
that it is going to be dangerous for him. Because on hiw own principle 
of attacking Alcibiades on tha grounds of pursuing his private interest 
he doesn't want himself to be vulnerable to this kind of attack. 

Mr. Strauss: That is true, but he isn’t very practical there, as we shall 
see. In other words, this is an introduction. He adds, however, that he 
has no hope to persuade the Athenians from their plans $ he says, in other 
words, that I know that my speech will be weak and ineffective. The 
manner, the character of the Athenians is too strong for him. They are 
bent on having more, and dissatisfied with what is available. The term 

used, ...(G). , got later on a technical meaning after Aristotle 

and is the basis of the‘traditional term? now so famous , existence, the 
existing. There is no such expression in Plato and Aristbtle, that would 
be the things which are, as distinct from the things which have been and 
which will be* The things which are available. 

In other words, these are exactly the terms used In the other way around of 
the Spartans. The Spartans are satisfied with the available and are not 
concerned with more in 1/70. 

Nicias is satisfied with the available things: his life, his wealth— 
he was one of the richest men in Athens, and his fame. His private good 
differs from the common good as understood by the community, not from the 
true common good* And the difference is that his.understanding of the 
common good is not tho common good as understood by the city of Athens 
at large. We see here why he is ineffective and why Pericles was so 
effective* Pericles’ private good agreed with the common good as under¬ 
stood by the community, and that is the basis of the eulogy in book II, 
chapter 6$. Let ns now look at Alcibiades. His private good agrees 
with the common good as understood by the community until the affairs with 
the Herm% you know, the mutilation of the Hermes statues. 

But let us continue with Nicias* speech. The Athenians’ desire for 
more leads them to take risks about the invisible ana future things, in 
contradistinction to the available and visible things. Now this is very 
interesting beev- :*.ss this is the very antithesis used in the Kelian 
dialogue, especially in chapter 113 of book V. The Kalians took such 
risks in the view cf the Athenian ambassadors* They did not base them¬ 
selves on the available, but put their faith on the immanifest or invisible 
and future. So the extremes touch.- The Kelians and the Athenians—but 
of course in very different ways. I mean the Athenians do not put their 
trust on the gods as the Kelians do, but on their own power and ultimately, 
of course, in chance»-that touche will not act against them. The question 
which we have to consider in the light of later developments is this: Does 
not Nicias in another way put his trust in the immanifest and future. That 
we must see. Mainly for this reasonj-he eventually accepts the generalship 
although he knox*s that the expedition -is hopeless. Is not this virtuous 
act, as it appears to him, baaed on his trust in the invisible and future 
things. 


But let us continue with the speech. The Athenians have already many 
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enei5d.es in Greece itself, and she will drag other enemies hither by 
her going to Sicily, I'd© implication: for she will fail in Sicily. H® 
is completely silent about the possibility of victory? he is a radical 
defeatist in this speech. The peace, the present peace, is unstable. 

Not having been glorious for either side, but more inglorious for Sparta, 
Tliis was Nicias* own peace, you must not forget. We Athenians tried to 
right a wrong which was acne to Egesta while we have not righted the 
wrong done to us by our allies who desserted us in the north. If the 
Syracusians would make themselves master of the whole of Sicily, she would 
be less of a danger to us than she is now for then she would be afraid 
that by helping Sparta to destroy us, she would enable Sparta to destroy 
her. That is a somewhat strange argument. It surely would lead to the 
conclusion that he does not bring out? the next step would not be that 
Sparta would destroy Sicily, but that the conquest of Sicily by §racuse 
does constitute a danger to Athens. . This he admits without being aware 
of it. We should stay away from Sicily, or at most only make a show of 
power there for a short while and then leave. For there exists at present 
an opinion of our very great power and this opinion protects us. He 
implies, I take it, that this opinion cf our very great power will restrain 
the Syracusians. At present the Syracusians fear us owing to our reputation 
Let us preserve our reputation, and let us draw all possible benefit from 
it. Let Athens act an I, Nicias* act—you remember what Thucydides said 
about Nicias* motive in book V, But if we meet a failure in Sicily they 
will come to the Spartans here against us, for they will act exactly as 
you did. You were afraid of Sparta, but then against your expectations 
you defeated them? and hence, despising the Spartans, you plan to move 
against Sicily. We must fear Sparta, an oligarchy, threatening our 
democracy, and therefore abstain from the Sicilian adventure. 

Then he turns to discrediting the Egestaeans and above all Alcibiadea. 
Alcibiades is guided only by consideration of his own benefit. He has 
ruined himself by the ponies, and seeks to get out of it by generalship, 
and to become privately famous through the danger of Athens. The whole 
affair is too big for a young man, both as regards council and sharp 
action—what would now be called energetic action, which is quite strange 
because energetic action i-s not so alien to the young as wise council may 
be. Let us not repeat our mistake—I believe he refers to Corcyra. He 
admits that there is a slight illegality in what he proposes? the reversal 
of the decision of last time is slightly illegal. But even the very 
correct Nicias thinks that a slight illegality is not so important in a 
matter of such gravity. Still, we must keep this in mind. 

Now, before we &o on, which points which you brought out in the 
Nicias speech did I disregard? 

Speaker: I made the point that if Nicias was right both as th the lack of 
necessity and as to the danger, then this does not really present a 
moral question. 

Nr. Strauss: That I see now. It is somewhat illegitimate to bring it up 
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where we are discussing the issue now as presented by Thucydides, and 
here the moral issue does not enter, I mean, the whole question of the 
justice of expansion is not brought up by either side. Nicias also 
argues entirely on grounds of expediency. 

Speaker: Yes, but it seems to have been explicit in all of our discussion, 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but you see, rightly to tha extent to which ^'hucydides 
draws our attention to this issue by certain allusions, but this does not 
necessarily mean that it is present on every level, you know, and I have 
observed before that the moral issue comes up as such only in the dis¬ 
cussion with the Kelians and no other discussions. For example, when the 
question of Mytilene was discussed, Diodotus explicitly excludes con¬ 
siderations of justice. And you would have to show by argument that the 
moral issue is present here by what appears in the speeches. How -surely 
it does not appear—the issue of justice does come up in other speeches, 
for example later on when Alcibiades is in Sparta he has to say a lot about' 
justice because he behaves like a terrible traitor against his own 
country, and therefore he must prove that it is just to become a traitor 
to ones country, you know; but here the question does not arise. The 
question is simply: Athens has no obligations to Syracuse. She may enter 
if she pleases relations with Egesta, and that will lead to a war with 
the Selinuntians, and therefore also with Syracuse; but that she is free 
to do. And the question is only the expediency r.ot only of expansionism 
in general, but of this particular act of expansion at this time. And 
here Nicias argues only against that, just as Alcibiaaes does not bring up 
here the issue* 

Now in chapter we see that Thucydides agrees with Nicias regarding 
Alcibiades* character. And in the sequel of chapter 35—1 think we should 
read that, the second half of chapter 1%, where he analyses how Alcibiades 1 
character became responsible for the ruin of Athens, 

15. •,..For being in great estimation with tha citizens, his desires 
were more vast than for the proportion of his estate, (Kr. Strauss: 

No, for the available estate, the syllable estate, as distinguished 
from the expected or hoped for, you know.) both in maintaining 
horses and other his expenses, was meet; which proved afterwards 
non® of the least causes of the subversion of the Athenian common¬ 
wealth. For most men fearing him, both for his excess in things that 
(Mr. Strauss: Not most men. The Greek word is hoi paloi , the many, 

• which has a definite political connotation.) concerned his parson and 
form of life and for the greatness of his spirit in every particular 
action he undertook, as one that aspired to the tyranny, they became 
his enemy. And although for the public he excellently managed the 
war, yet every man, privately displeased with his course of life, 
gave the charge of the wars to others, and thereby not long after 
overthrew the state. 

Now let us see. Who overthrew tha city? Who overthrew the city? The 
many, the many, not Alcibiades. Not let's see, Alcibiades was feared by 
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the many because of the greatness of his private—well, illegality 
••(g)*. , his action against the nomos , which doesnot 

necessarily mean criminal acts, but it means simply impropriety--you 
know, he didn’t behave well. They fear him because of the greatness 
of his private, say, illegality, and because of the greatness of his 
mind, ..(G).. , and hence they suspect him of tyrannical desires. 

3?ou know, he was clever enough to become a tyrant and he was intemperate 
enough to have these sorts of desires which only a tyrannical man can 
satisfy. Although his military dispositions were excellent and recognized 
as such publicly, privately the individuals disliked and distrusted 
him, and therefore turned to other leaders. Not Alcibiades, but the 
many, overturned the polis. 

Student: Where Hobbes in his translation uses "every man" is that the 
same a hoi paloi? . ‘ 

Mr* Strauss: Each, faeca stai $) 

Student: "And although for the public he excellently m&n&nged the war, 
yet every man,- 

Mr. Strauss: Let me see, where is that# 

Student: The last sentence in 1$% 

Mr. Strauss: Eacjpi by himself* but this must be understood properly "of 
these many". 

Yefet Alcibiades’ private conduct and thought induced the many to 
distrust and hate him. Shortly before, in the same chapter 15—let us 
read'the first part of chapter 15* 

15. Thus spake Nicias. But the most of the Athenians that 
• spake after him were of opinion that the voyage ought to pro8 
ceed, the decree already made not to be reversed; yet some 
there were that said to the contrary. But the expedition was most 
of all pressed by Alcibiades, the son of Cleinias, both out of 
desire that he had to cross Nicias, with whom he was likewise at 
odds in other points of state, and also for that he had glanced 
at him invidiously in his oration, ( Mr. Strauss: 
the word ordinarily means calumniate, - in a calumniating manner, 
but that is perhaps too strong here said of Nicias; in a manner 
openly deprecating him.) but principally for that he affected to have 
charge, hoping that himself should be the man to subdue both Sicily 
and Carthage to the state of Athens, and withal, if it succeeded, - 
to increase his own private wealth and glory. (Mr. Strauss: I n 
other words, in Alcibiades’ opinion there is perfect agreement 
between his self interest and the public interest. ) 

But what I want to say is that Nicias had mentioned Alcibiades calumniatingly 
Now Nicias confirms the distrust of the Athenians against AMihiades* 
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most powerfully* He thus lays the ground of the violent reaction to 
the affair regarding the Herrai and hence to the recall of Alcibiades, 

He publicly questions the reliability of Alcibiades as his fellow 
commander, which will be fatal to the expedition if Alcibiades and 
Nicias become fellow commanders. And Nicias knows it, in a way, that 
this is going to happen, you know, because he says—that was said at 
the beginning by Thucydides, no, by Nicias himself—that he knows Hie 
inclinations of the Athenians and that his speech will be ineffective. 
Nicias ought to have spoken against the expedition and declared that if 
nominated he will not run and if elected he will not serve, but not 
have made a personal attack on Alcibiades since he knew that his speech 
would be ineffective* 

That is very important, you know, that is a very great responsibility 
which Nicias undergoes with the best of intention and it has something 
to do with the subject brought up by Diodotus, speaking against Cleon 
when Cleon had calumniated the people who might speak in favor of Kytilene: 
Don't do that; don't commit character assassinations. Well, that is, by 
the way, not a bad word, a bad expression. Nicias assassinates the 
character of Alcibiades—for very good reasons and he was justified in 
that—but in this situation, with the very near danger that Athens will 
decide on the expedition and will make this man the commander together 
with hiraj they had already decided on that, it was a very great mistake. 

If one tried to analyse the motives of Nicias, one could say, and I think 
this was also mentioned by the speaker, in his speech Nicias speaks of 
the peculiar weakness of the older and wiser men; they are ashamed of 
appearing to be soft, remember, cowardly. And this somehow enters Nicias* 
own situation. 

Now let us then turn to Alcibiades* speech. 

Student: At the very end of Nicias* speech, at the very last sentence: 

"And he truly dischargeth the duty of a president who laboureth to do 
his country the most good, or at least villi not willingly do it hurt." 

He is appealing to the president to bring the question up once again. 

I feel that the standard that Nicias is requesting of the president is 
a very low one here. He’s requesting that in order to truly discharge 
the duty of a president that you must at least not willingly do us hurt, 
which is a very low standard. 

Mr. Strauss: That is very good what you say. That applies to Nicias 
himself; he surely does not voluntarily'hurt Athens, but involuntarily he 
does so. That is good. I would say that this, indeed, is very good, and 
it is very beautiful of Thucydides to make these the last words of Nicias. 

Student: Do you think there is a contradiction where Nicias assassinates 
Alcibiades* character— 

Mr. Strauss: Well, I have to ask everyone for forgiveness that I introduce 
such a terrific word and apply it to Nicias, but we have to makfe things 
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Student: Well, in any case, he contradicts himself because he says that 
you shouldn't look at a man's private interest, but rather at the 
public interest, because by pursuing his private interest he might also 
benefit the public. Then he turns around later in the speech and attacks 
Alcibiades for pursuing his private interest. 

Mr. Strauss: In otiler words, that is in a way a very hard question. 

There are clearly situations possible in which one must say of a man 
whose political proposals one disapproves, one must trace them to 
private motives; it might be necessary. All these things depend on the 
circumstances, and in these particular circumstances it showed a grave 
lack of ..(G).. , as Thucydides calls it, of understanding, of 

judgment on the part of Nicias. A n d you will agree with me that however 
high the praise of Nicias is later on at the end of the seventh book, 

Nicias is never praised ..(G)... , as a man of judgment. Of course 

we must not create the wrong notion. Nicias had probably better judgment 
than almost everyone—I do not exclude myself, but exclude those among 
you that believe you have better judgment than Nicias. I mean that is 
clear. Fortunately we are not on the dissection table, only Nicias and the 
other characters are, but so that we may become better on some points than 
we were before. 

Student: This reminds me of an old point about Nicias. If the book is 
written for Nicias*, as was suggested, this is just what it does—it says * 
here are the problems for this kind of virtuous man. Here is what 
happened to him; see if you can improve yourself from his example. 

Mr. Strauss: You stated it incompletely. We said that Nicias is the 
primary addressee. You see, the trouble with judgment is that it cannot 
be learned. Well, it can be helped, you know, it can be helped by the 
proper looking around, which includes also looking around in Thucydides, 
but if someone does not have a native capacity for judgment, he will not 
acquire it except when it is too late, you know. I mean, Nicias the 
primary addressee; that means that Thucydides would be very anxious to 
have in every city a stratum of Nicias'. in rather responsible positions. 
But, if possible, they should never be in the leading positions, you see. 

Of course, there is no prescription which will guarantee it? one can only 
say men like Pericles are much more capable to be at the helm than Nicias*. 

Student: Sort of a civil servant. 

Mr. Strauss: How did ISruschchsv put it? Bureaucrat? Only this expression 
is improper here, but surely— second in command, I believe some people 
call it. You know he did very well as a general; he did better than 
Demosthenes in a way, although Demosthenes was surely a man of better 
judgment. Nicias would not have made the blunder which Demosthenes made, 
but Demosthenes was a quick learner, and that may be better than to have 
an impeccable record as Nicias did. Now we must proceed according to 
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chapters . 

Student: I wonder if we can't carry this a bit further. It has eeemeed 
to me in this paragraph here that we were looking at is a bit of a 
puzzle. If Nicias comes forward and attacks—the basic thing is that 
the popular distrust of Alcibiades, from the way I read this, it pre¬ 
dates anything that Nicias may say on this occasion, it goes a long way 
back. Nicias thought the populous already had this opinion of Alcibiades, 

The pugzle then comes: Why did the people vote’'yes 51 to go to Sicily, 
and perhaps, if I could just say beyond that, this point of Nicias 1 — 
it is not necessarily that he is wrong to do this, but is it possible 
.that in fact in terms of—rhetorically it is disadvantageous to him 
to do this, because of something in the Athenian demos. That if he 
hadin't attacked Alcibiades personally they might have paid more 
attention to his serious arguments—they sort of rallied to the other 
side. 

Mr. Strauss: I doubt that. I would say—there was the prejudice against 
Alcibiades, but there is a verygreat difference between a widespread 
feeling and that a most respectable man puts his stamp on it in an 
official speech. I mean, I do not remember a contemporary example, 
but if you would compare, for example, the public utterances of Churchill 
regarding Chamberlain's policy to Hitler. That was no attempt to degrade 
Chamberlain. ""There maybe cases where it is necessary; one can never 
speak universally on such things, but in this case it was not necessary. 

I do not believe that this was a—I mean it was a mistake of him in the 
long run, but no one could foresee that—the Hermi business. But otherwise— 
there is another part of your argument which I forgot. 

Student: Whyd did the Athenians Vote — 

Mr. Strauss: They were so much bent on it, you know. 

Student: There is another factor* though, in that Nicias and Alcibiades 
were both of the few, that is they were not of the many, but Alcibiades 
was of the ..(G).... and the ....(G),.. were the group that were identified 
with the growth of Athens as a polis founded on the many. In other words, 
by attacking him M public Nicias may have identified himself with the 
non-democratic group. 

Mr. Strauss: More simply stated: Alcibiades was the nephew of Pericles. 

And Nicias was surely a bit suspected of pro-Spartan leanings, you know. 

These pro-Spartan leanings came in very handy at the time of the Nicias 
peace, but this was not forgotten now and then people found this peace 
most unsatisfactory. You are quite right; the halo of Pericles helped 
Alcibiades very much. Well, he is very way-ward, and Pericles never 
did these things, you know, which he did, but he is a very able fellow 
and we still see that he is, how do you say it, from the same trur.k> 
fundamentally what we like—a democratic empire—that is his family in¬ 
heritance. You know this point. But that would not do away with the 
point I made, you know, that he lays the foundation. Later on when the 
Hermi affair comes up—well, Nicias said it in assembly and of course it 




never refuted. 

Student: With due respect, I'd like to suggest that Nicias did not fully 
believe that he could not convince the crowd, because in certain other 
accounts of Nicias he presents himself as a man who feels that he has 
some sort of convincing power. And if he really believed that he couldn't 

* convince the demos to change their minds, then X woufhder why he would 
even have attempted to speak to them. 

Mr. Strauss: Well, he was an honest man, and he did not wish a disastrous 
decision to be stuck to without a contradiction. But don't you think 
that it is generally true that the most foolish think you can do in a 
. popular assembly when attacking a proposal to say, well, I’m sure I'm 
going to lose. I believe this is not—unless it is completely overlaid 
by statements to the opposite effect in a very powerful peroration--that 
is all right—but nothing of this kind. 

Student: It might be wondered if this was not, being given his character 
and the fact that he knew that he had a good character, that he might have 
said, well, I'm sure I'm going to be beaten because I am not a good 
orator like other people, but my ideas are good nonetheless. 

Mr. Strauss: But he doesn't say I am not a good orator, he does not say 
that. Someone can say: I can't keep up with these sophisticated fellows 
like Alcibiades. I am a simple man of the people, you know, and this kind 
of thing. That can be very effective, but that is not what he does. 

Of course Nicias is extremely interesting, but we cannot—a clear picture 

* of him emerges from Thucydides, but we are all helped, I think, whkn we 
consider the two other Classic presentations, namely Aristophanes' Knights, 

* where he appears together with Demosthenes, with out Demosthenes, as 
slaves of the demos. And Demosthenes is by far superior, by far superior. 
And also in Plato's Laches , where Nicias appears as the sophisticated 

. man compared with the tough Laches, And that means also a certain weakness, 
a certain lack of energy, as people would call it today, and that I think 
goes through all presentations. And how this is developed and deepened, 
this analysis, this is different in the three cases. 

Student: Quite a long time ago you made the remark when talking about 
Nicias' being the primary addressees. I’d say even on this level I'd 
suggest two other candidates for primary addressees: Brasidas and 
Tissaphernes. (tape change) 

Mr. Strauss: Brasidas makes sense. 

. Student: Braiidas, yes, because he was a man who liked Athenian things, 
he was an Athenians type of individual. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes,and there is this other thing^ which we discussed 
extra-curricularly, you and I, there are only two heros in Thucydides 
who have the maximum number of speeches—five—Nicias and Brasidas. 

That is of some interest. 
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Student : And Tissaphernes for the same reason— 

Mr* Strausss That I believe is not such a good ideal 

Now let us turn to Alciblades* speech. H® begins as the magnanimus 
man in Aristotle*s sense, y8u know, the man claiming high honors and 
deserving them, at least in his own ppinion. What brings me reputation, 
the horses and other things, brings the city benefit, i.e. reputation 
of power. My victories at Olympia bring conventional honor, the honor 
bases on convention, because it is a mere conventional thing that winning 
these races should bring honor. But they carry with them the suspicion 
of power. He does not say here of his power or of Athenian power. Of 
course I am envied by my display, by my conspicuous consumption, which 
of course is not a matter of consumption merely, but you understand. 

I am envied by my fellow citizens for this, a nd this is by nature—in 
other words, that cannot be helped. But these displays show strength to 
the foreigners, and that is of importance to tbhe polls. By thinking of 
my glory or honor I do a service to the city. But this concern with 
superiority is undemocratic, and hence unjust. No, Alcibiades says, 
everyone admitfc, in a democracy as well as elsewhere, the inner qualities 
of those who do well, I mean in the sense of being rich and powerful, 
and of the people in misery, and act accordingly. This inner quality 
is perfectly compatible with democracy because it cannot be changed. 

I mean that people envy those who do well and come to despise those who 
live in -misery, that is human nature, that is not undemocratic. There 
is a recognition of fequality in this very fact, because this envy and 
contempt applies especially to those to whom one is similar. It is the 
old story of t he re gadding. enemies—potter eif/ies potter* Say a potter 
would not as such envy a **inaudibl6 •. ». a potter would not as such envy 
a general, you know. That is an interesting theme, by the way, the 
question of envy, but it would lead us much too far here* 

Envy takes place only among equals, ordinarily at least, and therefore 
also the opposite of envy, the slighting is more there, and therefore 
'there is nothing undemocratic about this concern with superiority and 
the attempt t o avoid inferiority* But after their deaths, the superior 
and admired and envied men are proudly claimed by their cities, so that 
shows that what I do is perfectly compatible with a democratic city. 

The ultimate ground of Alcibiades is again eternal glory, just as in the 
case of Pericles. There is perfect harmony between myself and the interest 
of the polis. The very victory of the Spartans at Mantineia, you know the 
greatest victory, which was apparently a refutation of my policy toward 
Argos, proves it. For the first t ime the Spartans had to risk their 
everything on a single day. My seemingly unnatural defects, I mean he 
doesn't refer here to unnatural vices which he may or may not have had, 

I means the acts in such an illegal manner—my seemingly unnatural defects 
have been beneficial to the city. But to the extent to which they are 
defects, —Mantineia was a defeat—the remedy is the combination Alcibiades 
and Micias. That I have some great virtues, you admit, I have also some 
great vices . ... ,1 grant you. But there is only one remedy*- 

the combination which you decided yesterday. Because what is t he supreme 



virtue of Nicias? That he is always lucky. I have been defeated at 
Kantineia, although this defeat resounds to Athens* honor. All right, 
so you are afr'iad that I might make blunders. But Nicias, he is always 
, ..(G)#** a man of good luck in war as well as in private life. 

Think of my debts and his wealth. And then he shows why Sicily can be 
easily conquered; the race heterogeneity of the populous, hence no 
patriotism proper. There is no danger for us in Greece thanks to our 
naval power. The utmost the Spartans can do is to invade Attica. One- 
must wonder at this point why he does not think of Argos here, you know, 
his famous alliance. Why would Sparta not be restrained by Argos from 
invading Attica as she had done in the first war. I think that he has 
in mind that the Argive hoplites will be needed for the Sicilian 
expedition. You know, that is much more important than the invasion of 
Atticaj they are accustomed to it, it is a minor inconvenience which doesn't 
affect the empire, ^e have no reason for not helping our Sicilian allies. 

The extension of empire is indespensible for those who possess an empire. 
Nicias* *.(G),,. , his disinclination to active life, or life of 

expansion, is out of place. The co-operation of the old and the young-- 
you know Nicias had put the old against the young, and said to the old r - 
you-won't vote with my proposal, the young will go with Alcibiades anyway. 

The co-operation of old and young is the very bails of our propperity. 

The mixture of the law, the middle, and the most prewise, is the strongest. 

He ironically grants that the oldest are the wisest § the most precise, 
the most exact* 

Student: In terms of rhetoric would you think that this was relative to 
Alcibiades position. The appeal to the demos to identify themselves 
wholely with the city, whereas t he few would be regarded as those who 
were the bain of allihat we're talking about in the city. Rhetorically 
this would appeal (inaudible) to the unity of the city— 

Mr. Strauss: Sure, there is no question* That is also—rest is ruinous 
to everything, especially regarding knowledge, knowledge# • So in other 
words, that is a dig at Nicias. You know. If you are not active, your 
knowledge will rot, will decay. Motion increases experience and the capacity 
for defense. Whatever may be true in an inactive city, in Sparta, ours 
is not an inactive city, and we cannot change without ruin our present 
characters and laws. Even if they should be inferior to those of an 
inactive city. That is a very conceited salvation of his conscience, 
because he was not such a 100$ democrat as he would like to appear, 4 as 
we shall see later. 

Now the parallel shows certain agreements between Alcibiades and 
Pericles and even Cleon. Cleonalso enlarged on this point,-the Athenian 
heritage of activity and expansion and daring. And Nicias is excluded 
from this line, clearly, A certain levity of the speech is observable. 

No believable proof of the possibility of the expedition. Now Alcibiades 
has spoken, Nicias* only hope is to deter the Athenians from the expedition 
by showing to them the magnitude of the requirements for the success. 

And this, I believe, is another great blunder of Nicias. Without knowing 
it he shows the Athenians how the enterprise would be possible. And, by 
this very fact, the wisdom, the extreme wisdom of the Athenian people of 



combining Alcibiades* eagerness and Nicias* 1 experience. And .Thucydides* 
sober judgment in chapter 2i|—the opposite of what Nicias planned happened 
to him, the opposite. He fails completely. That is in chapter 2k. It 
is clear that Nicias is prepared to lead the expedition. This is even 
the implication of this long speech, you know, this long speech—that I 
am willing to lead the expedition if you do theseand these things. 

And the Athenians in their zeM. say of course we can do it. 

Now let us look, take a brief look, that the seoond speech of Nicias, 
chapter 23. 

Student: In line with what you were saying, the actual sjjge of the 
expedition, as Nicias points it out, in a way increases the amount of 
motion necessary to accomplish the deed. And this falls in line with 
Thucydides 1 analysis of motion. The greater the magnitude of the ex¬ 
pedition, the more motion required. 

Mr. Strauss: This, if I may say so, sounds a bit "abstract". I mean 
do we understand the situation bettei*. That the overall Identification 
of motion with Athens and rest with Sparta, and therefore also with the 
cautious manner of Nicias with rest, and the expansionist Alcibiades with 
motion is, I think, defensible, and even necessary. But what do we gain 
by that. I don’t think we gain a thing, because here we have another 
case, namely a man who is on the side of rest and not very effective. 

Student: It just enlarges the blunder. 

Mr. Strauss: I see, yes. 

Student: I am hot so certain that it was only because of Nicias that they 
enlarged the expedition, because it seemed to me that Alcibiades was a 
sound general, a sound observer of the situation. He probably would not 
have been satisfied himself-—• 

Mr. Strauss: I think that .is by no means clear. When you read the 
memoirs of Lord Aleribrook , ’then you see how many great errors of the 
logistic kind Churchill would have committed if he had not had such 
very experienced men to do the detailed ( inaudible). And I think that 
Nicias made a major contribution to the progress of the—but in a eeyywhat 
left-handed way. Let us read the beginning of his speech, which is a 
very revealing one. 

20. "Men of Athens, forasmuch as I see you violently bent on this 
expedition, such effect may it take as is desired. Nevertheless 
I shall now deliver my opinion upon the matter (Mr. Strauss: No 
noV that is not quite right. Since I see you altogether bent on 
this exoedition, in order to bring about what we wishj in other 
words, he identifies himself with the wish of the Athenians. 

And that is clear also from the end of this speech. That is an 
interesting point.) 

I will mention only a few points from chapter 23. Good council is not enough. 
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One needs still more good luck, and this is hard always to have for mere 
men. Let us rely as little as possible on luck and make sure of what is 
in our power. In other words, while Nicias is pious, his piety! s a 
rational piety. You know, he is not a fantast. And that in a whgr is 
underlying the analysis ox his character in the La ches , where what one 
could call the superstitious element of his thought is wholely invisible 
on t he surface. 

Now the alternative in chapter 23«~let us read the third sentence or 
so in 23* 

23. ...."We must also make account that we go to inhabit sage city 

in that foreign and hostile country, and either the first day we come 
thither to be presently masters of the field, or failing, be 
assured to find all in hostility against us. 

Now that is not clear enough#. The alternative is either immediately get 
get control of the land, or knowing; the alternative is mastery or 
knowledge, literally. This belongs to the seemingly clumsy Thucydldean 
sentence. But I believe it is not clumsy at all. Alternative to victory 
is knowledge. Knowledge comes from failure. In the famous words of 
Aeschylus " from suffering comes understanding. 

Nicias will acquire knowledge by his failure, a knowledge which he did 
not have before, I think. 

Now let us go on. So, of course, Nicias has shown the Athenians how 
it is possible to win the Sicilian expedition and it becomes a final decision. 
And then the violation of the Hermes statues in a single night. And this 
impious deed has a very great effect on the Athenians. It is regarded as 
an ill omen for the Sicilian expedition, and at the came time as an indication 
of an anti-democratic conspiracy. And it is felt to be connected with 
other acts of hubris against statues and against the mysteries. Alcibiades 
is accused among others. And this is used by Alcibiades as libel by those 
who rival Alcibiades for the leadership of the demos. They assert that all 
this points to the destruction by Alcibiades of democracy; this, they say, 
confirms his non-democratic illegality—illegality in the wide sense, acting 
against custom, you know, his undemocratic behavior. Alcibiades(demands 
immediate trial. Of course he expects to be cleared. But his enemies 
want to have the cake and to eat it—a very common human failing. The 
expedition would be endangered if Alcibiades were arrested now before leaving 
Athens. They want the expedition and the destruction of Alcibiades at the 
same time, that is, to eat the cake and to have it. 

Now Thucydides describes the great expedition of the navy, of the VtoLos { 
the expedition, the term applied also to Xerxes’ famous - stolos (?) one 
is reminded of that. The expedition is based on the grandest hope of the 
future, as compared with the things available. The fundamental error 
underlying the expedition is the same as that of Nicias' piety. The 
Athenians have this hope on the invisible, but in a different way—based, 
on their own power, or on their own good council, as they cAAim. And of 
course they ©ust also hope on good luck. 

Thucydides turns now to the Syracusian side. Some believe these rumors 
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about the Athenians 1 coming and others don't . Hermocrates, who does 
not belong to the demos, speaks first—chapter 33-3U. He knows that he 
is going to say things which are incredible, but we must beprepare for 
the Athenians* coming. The danger is not beyond our power to cope with it. 
The very largeness of their fleet will rally all Sicily against them. 

There is a general experience with enterprises of this kind. We may win 
a battle as glorious as that of Salamis. He hopes that the Athenians will 
make a mistake. This reminds me of a remark of a diplomat at the beginning 
of the first World War, which m 3 told to me in rather trying circumstances. 
In 19U0 after the German conquest of France, you know, well most of you are 
too young to have experienced that properly, it looked absolutely dark for 
the West, and I talked to an older man who was already very old when the 
First World War started, and he said when the former French ambassador r 

in Berlin had already returned to France and Germans were running Belgium 
and deep into France, and then this man said quietly "J*attend la /..... 
Allemande”, I am waiting for the German blunder. He was sure it would come, 
but he didn’t know when. Hennccrates* remark reminds me of that. But, of 
course, we as readers of this speech must wondar are the Sicilians prepared 
to do what the Athena ins did at Salami s, mamesly, leave the city to the 
enemy and make the navy their city, you remember. Is this a thought he 
wishes to exclude by a very difficult remark in chapter 33 , I wonder, but 
that would lead us too far. 

It would be best to get an alliance with Carthage* also one with 
Sparta and Corinth. You see these notions are very vague. At the very 
best, deny them by the navy access to Sicily, you know, meet them near 
Greece, rather than in Sicily. No one believes Hermocrates. He is 
contradicted by Athenagcras, the then leader of the demos. A symbolic 
name; Athena means Athens and agora means to speak—the speaker'for Athens, 
one could almost say. Now this speech is in chapter 36 to liO, 

It would be excellent, Athenagoras says, if the Athenians came, but 
they will not come. The rumors, to the contrary, are a trick of our enemies 
at home. The Athenians are no such fools as to start a new war while they 
have still the Spartans on their hands. We need no preparation against 
Athens, but rather democratic care at home. And when he gives the democratic 
argument in chapter 38 to the beginning of I 4 .O—unfortunately we cannot 
read that—but I wonder if we should not rather, at some sacrifice read 
that and stop here and'go on next time. So let us read .that. We don't 
need to read the whole chapter 38 , only the las t two sentences. 

33. . ..."TiELl me forsooth (I have asked this question often), you 
. that that are the younger sort. What would you have? (Kr. Strauss: 

The younger sort—la jeunesse d’esprit, they are of course the 
m en, and not the younger among the people.) Would you now bear 
office? The law allows it notj and the law was made because ye 
r> are.not (now) sufficient for government, not to disgrace you when 
you shall be ..sufficient, (Hr. Strauss: In other words, you cannot 
complain. Our democracy is fair. You will have your chance, you 
. will become magistrates, provided that you are old ©nought) But 
forsooth, you would not be ranked with the multitudel But what 
justice is it, that the same men should not have the same privilege®. 

39. "Come will say that the democracy is neither a well-governed nor 
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a just state, (Hr. Strauss: Neither sensible.) and that the 
most wealthy are aptest to sake the best government. But I 
answer first, democracy is a name of the whole, oligarchy but 
of a part. (Mr. Strauss: That is of course the crucial point 
of the democrats of all times. It is the government of all, and 
the anti-democrats would say no, it is the rule of the part, 
becQgse it is the rule of the majority, and the majority are the 
. poorer citizens. It is a simply statement, ) Next, though the 
‘ rich are indeed fittest to keep the treasure, yet the wise are the 
best counsellors, and the multitude, upon hearing, tue best judge. 

Now in a democracy all .these, both jointly and severally, participate 
equal privileges. (Mr. Strauss: Do you remember—dees this remind 
> you bS something, this argument? Student: Isn't this the Politics 
of Aristotle? Mr. Strauss: Exactly, the third book, the democratic 
argument.) But in the oligarchy they allow indeed to the multitude 
• ya participation of all dangers, but in matters of profit, they not 
only encroach upon the multitude, but take from them and keep the 
whole. Which is the thing that you the rich and the younger sort 
affect, but in a great city cannot possibly embrace. But yet, 0 
ye the most unwise of all men, unless you know that what you affect 
is rfvil, and if you know not that, you are the most ignorant of 
all the Grecians I knowj or, yet most wicked of all men, if knowing 
~ it you dare do "this. 

UO. "Yet,I say, inform yourselves better or change ycur purpose 
and help to amplify the common good of the city, making account 
‘ that the good amongst you shall not only have an equal but a greater 

share therein than the rest of the multitude; whereas if you will 
needs have all, you shall run the hazard of losing all. Away there- 
• fore, with these rumours, as discovered and not allowed. (Mr. 

Strauss: Let us stop here. Now what do you say about this speech? 

I mean, isn’t it in a way a forceful statement of the democratic principles' 
Then, of course, you must also read this speech in the light of the deeds. 
This man says that in a democracy reasoned foresight has its sufficient 
share, and now he is the leader of the demos. Well he lacks foresight 
completely. And how is this connected with t he fact that he is a man of 
• the demos? Now let us make this clear. Who is likely to know better 
about goings on in Athens, the rich or the poor? I mean this is a 
relatively simple situation. The rich, of course, Bo in other words, 
and here it is true, and the leader of the rich has the proper estimate, 

^ v ,, and the leader of the demos has no estimate. But now, still we must howeve 
be fair—what is the naturssSsLwgn of thiadiSSussion. 


Student: Hermocrates* _ —inaudible* 

Mr. Strauss; So in other words democracy is vindicated against the leader 
of democracy. The democracy as a whole makes sensible decisions to 
prepare for defense. 

There is this speech of the Syracusian general, Athenagoras, which is 
less—I mean he doesn’t go to the length of Hermocrates* suggestion, let 
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us meet the Athenians very far out, or the Athenian fleet very far out, 
so that we may not be in danger—but preparations are being made. This 
is, I think, the point where we should stop. I hope we have sufficient 
time next time, because next time we have only two speeches , no three 
speeches, but not as many as today, and I think we can cover them in one 
class. 


Student; The question was raised last time about certain kinds of citizens 
who prefer the advantages of domestic policy over successes in foreign 
policy. In a way Athenagoras states this* 

Mr. Strauss; Yes, but in a distorted way. 

Student; Vihy distorted? 


Mr. Strauss; He does not say it is most important for us to serve our 
democracy, but he denies fact, the fact or at least the serious possibility 
that the Athenians might come. 

Student; (inaudible) But anyway, although he. was very wise about the 
situation at home, (inaudible), but when faced with complete disaster, in 
other uwrds, survival of the state in ary form, yoUr point is no good. 

Mt*. Strauss; No, I think ho is shewn to be, w’nat would you call it, doctrinal 
In other words, he sees always everything in terms of the issue the rich 
against the poor and has no proper estimate of other things. 

Student; What is the alternative'to that, though? 

Mr. Strauss; Well, to see in proper proportion. There is after all a common 
interest of Syracuse against Athens, and in this particular situation it 
might so happen that Hermocrates is right. 

Student; But what I had in mind is what is the alternative to doctrinairism 
on the home front/ in other words, what view point would he have to take 
in respect to his special baby, the democracy,— 

Mr. Strauss; Well, I believe there are even more than equivalents, present- 
day equivalents to that. You know, I could not lay my fingers on it at the 
moment., but for example, you know very well that the opinion about Khruschch 
and the policy of the Soviet Union now is very much liiled up with the domest 
dissentions. And there are pcoplo, I know some people who are not exactly 
in' favor of unilateral disarmament, the y wouldn’t go so far, but people 
who simply minimize these dangers for domestic reasons. By the way, here is 
the great complication that could theoretically happen also by people who 
are now called conservatives, you know, and who are so fearful of the big 
state, the central state, you know, that they would minimize it—we have 
seen this also in this country. Surely you car; any it was easier for 
Hermocrates who was not a democrat to see the danger threatening Syracuse 
at the hands of the most powerful democracy. That is true, and I believe 
that it is possible that Thucydides also wanted to suggest this. 

Student; To go back to ..loibiades again, there is a small point there which 
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inter ested me—the shadow of Pericles, the implied comparison hinted at 
throughout. There is the point when Alcibiades is suspected of aiding 
a tyranny and then in going back in book II, we have his, Thucydides’, 
comment that in Pericle-s' time you didn't have a tyranny, but you did have 
in fact, a one man government. It would sound like the same thing, but 
somehow it was different— 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, because, very possibly, he used the term monarchy, not 
tyranny. And in addition, that was after all absolutely within the terms 
of the law—Pericles never had any higher power than that of o no general 
among the ten. And that was due simply to his intelligence and rhetorical 
and other powers. He was always the most estemmed of them, but there was 
no—I mean the law and also all of Athens was not in any way affected. 

* 

Student: This is perhaps exactly why the comparison is interesting. 

Mr* Strauss: There is no question that Alcibiades would have had no compunction 
to go to any extreme, and that i s quite true. Well, I think it is not 
possible to clear up the Alcibiades question before we have read the strange 
insertion coming in the fifth year of this book about the story of the old 
Athenian tyyanny. • You know the issue, the Athenians are afraid—you reme&er.' 
And this fear was bated *>n the traditions about the old tyranny of 
Peisistratus and his family, and then Thucydides says the old tyranny was not 
as harsh as the Athenian people believed, you know, and that had some 
pertinence to the question.of Alcibiades. I mean, given the circumstances 
of Athens, would the tyranny of Alcihiades not have been the only way in 
which the Sicilian expedition could have been brought to a successful 
conclusion. That I think is suggested. I believe that Thucydides regarded 
all tyrannies as exactly parallel, as you know, I think one can bring this 
out, this point. But we must have a bit more time dor that. 

Student: One question—whose relevance I hardly see. In Shakespeare’s 
Timon of Athens it ends with Alcibiades becoming, if not tyrant, at least 
ruler of "Athens'. 

Student: It is a different Alcibiades. 

Mr. Strauss: I don't know, I barely remember it. 

Student: I think he is the grandfather of the Alcibiades in Thucydides, 
because I think it was staged at the beginning of the fifth century. 

Mr. Strauss: Well, I think that would settle it. The Greeks themselves 
make strange use of the community of names, you remember that, for example, 
in Plato 1 s Critlas one does not quite know which Critias is that. This 
character cannot possibly be the tyrant Sritias, but somehow he is also 
his grandson, you know, the same name, the same man. We do this only 
jocularly quite often in the case of a man who behaves very selfishly, and 
someone will say no wonder, his name is ...G.. .(self) It Is this kind 
of things we do that all the time. The Greeks did it on a somwhat larger 
and grander scale. 
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Student: The comparison of Aleiblades and Pericles brings up a problem 
which concerned our founding fathers very much, and that is that the 
continued existence of the rule of superior men of some seyt required 
in a way their obedience to the customs of the community* The excesses 
of Alcibiades, which grated I suppose against customary morality,— 

is 

Mr* Strauss: But the question there not could an individual like Alcibiades 
possibly lead an orderly and correct life. This question is discussed in 
Aristophanes* Fro gs, where one of the poets—either Aeschylus or Euripedes, 

I forget which j gives his advice to the city of A then#. The best thing 
would be not to bring up a lion cub at all, you know, but once it has 
grown up the best thing is to let him do his leonine work. And that of 
course would mean submit to him. I think it is Euripedes, but I don't 
know. And that is the question; in other words, I mean a man like Alcibiades 
could not be expected to be a normal well-behaving democratic citizen. 

That was almost as impossible as Lucrezia Borgia, but I do not wish you 
to elaborate this comparison. 

Question: inaudible 

Mr* Strauss: A^d especially about Anaxagoras* Tes, sure, and there are 
terrible stories told about tha outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, you 
know, and— 

Student: and about the temples. 

Hr. Strauss: There-was also a question about these acts of.., inaudible. 

But I think the lar£e majority of the 
Athenians were sure of Pericles* honesty—well, I supposefas much less 
grave than Pericles* wife. Y°u know this kind of double morality 

for the two sexes was rather common. But surely Pericles was not such a 
model of democratic virtue in every respect as for example Lie las was, 
and quite a few others. But still, he kept within limits the horseraces, 
—you know these particularly—be behaved after all like a tyrant, who 
sends his char riots to Olympia. If the hero of Syracuse did that, that was 
normal, but a private citizen of Athelis—and he says even In public I won 
the first, the second, and the fourth prize—you admire the truthfulness. 

He doesn't say the first three prizes, but someone else won the third prize. 

Student:OBf course another fact in this situation is that relative to the 
position of being leader and the relationship of the democracy and the 
relationship to the idea of tyranny—and that was thatPPeisistratus could 
overthrow a mountain of protest of the democracy against the tyranny,— 

Hr. Strauss: That is exactly the point which Thucydides makes. The purpose, 
however, of this digression is that its relevance for the then situation, 
you know, when Alcibiades was there, and that I think—in other words one 
must not read Thucydides as a scientific historian, as some people call 
him, who on every occasion displays the exact scientific knowledge he has 
acquired by his profound studies—he must have some not leaned or antiquarian 
but substantive relevance to subject matter. 

*they regarded that 
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Thucydides: Lecture 13> February ill, 1962 
Book VI, chapters kl -lOp 

(The first comments on this tape are inaudible.) 

< These are really external to your paper. I am grateful to you for 

■ your remark about the seventeenth year, an observation Shied I had not 
' made, but which I could make now in passing about the ridicule^ and. 

• • profanation of the mysteries. En&hing is knourra about that, you know 
about what the fact is and what it meant, and there is only one quasi- 
^ report wiiich we could find, if we read carefully enough, and that is in 
. y Plato’s Banquet . I think Plato’s B anque t is an ironical attempt to tell 

• us what happened, but It is, of course, nothing of what the populos in 
. J . y Athens spoke about, but that Socfcates told the secret told to him by 

Diodomus , and Alcibiades comes in after that. Alcibiades is absolutely 
innocent of this profanation of the mysteries. That is a very amusing 
story which is more than amusing. 

But now I mention only two points which I think were very good. 

That Thucydides* account of Peisistratus and the whole story ds arfvindication 
of Alcibiades. The point which you made I think are absolutely correct. 

Of course that is not quite suffiSient# ¥® have alsotfco take into 
consideration that Alcibiades can be vindicated on the basis of other 
stories which we know. You would admit that, but up to this point you 
are right. I like particularly your remark about the women in Thucydides.- 
You expressed yourself very suecintly and could you repeat the gist of 
your remark on the subject. 

Speaker: I thought about carrying it further— 

Mr* Strauss: That is interesting, surely, and quite wise. After all a 
thinking man like Thucydides cannot have helped giving some thought to half 
of the human race. 

Speaker: Well, first, it is striking that women are mentioned so little 
in the history and when they are mentioned they are usually connected with 
some sort of piety or religious matter, either as a priestess or— 

Mr. Strauss: In other words, only the women Xvho have an official function. 
That cannot be a political functionj it can only be a priestess or prophetess. 

Speaker: The four that I thought of are the two mentioned in this dxory 
of the fast and the two priestesses. Both of the priestesses have been 
at least tempted to corruption, or have been corrupt by negligence, and 
‘ yet the two in the fast had both been expressly innocent .of—-no, the one 
girl was apparently innocent and the daughter of Hippias was expressly 
without hubris. I wondered if this would indicate that perhaps women in 

• the past were ellghlly more innocent than women in the present. 

Mr. Strauss: ....inaudible...** There is a certain 

prejudice against the fair sex according to which -.inaudible. . a very wealthy 
woman is more likely to have troubles than the men. I mean you find that 
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remark in Plato and in many other worthies, and I don't know that they are 
right, but this is surely the opinion. It would, then, be all the more 
striking that the daughter of a tyrant was particularly nice in this case. . 

And the other is > I think , a decent Athenian girl of the older kind. ' 

X could not interpret that so easily, but it would be interesting that' the 
two—if your statistics are correct— . 

Speaker: Well* there is the priestess who told the Spartans that they will— 
Mr* Strauss: Yes, but that was Apollo— 

Speakers It was at the temple of Apollo, but was it Apollo himself? 

Mr. Strauss: Apollo says that. That is after Thucydides discloses the , 
fact that this is not strictly speaking Apollo .who gives the replies, but 
the priestess. You have to speak with the priestess. 

But if your facts are right it would be interesting that the two only women 
mentioned who do not have official functions aye such ornaments to their sex. 

I wouldn't dare to go beyond that before I know a bit more about this whole 
matter, and how this whole thing links up. There is only one passage 
regarding women which you have not mentioned and that is in the funeral speech, 

Speaker: I said that perhaps we should follow Pericles in refraining from 
speaking about them— 

Mr. Strauss: Oh, I see, not 

After all, it is a seene of war and diplomacy—you know that was a field of 
female accomplishment at that time—Mrs. Kesta— But it was Very thought¬ 
ful of you that you too^ this up. 

Student: Is it at all amazing that theie is a paucity of remarks about 
women in a war history? (inaudible) 

Mr. Strauss: You are mistaken. Have you/ never heard of Mati Hara in 
the first World War? I don’t know if there was any woman of this kind in 
the Second, I don't remember at the moment, but women appear in the most 
unexpected quarters, even in war. Well, you have the WAGS and WAVESs .in, 

I forgot them entirely. The question of the speaker was absolutely 
pertinent and this must be pursued, we must only—before we link it up 
with the highest issues, motion and rest, for example--/laughter) —well 
it is not entirely fantastic. If we try that for one moment, if we assume 
that motion and rest are the highest principles mentioned by Thucydides, 
now would th® two sexes be naturally related? What would you suggest? 

Student: I think women would tend more to motion— 

Mr. Strauss: On the basis of what, may I ask? 

Student: On the basis of their being more susceptive to emotion. 

Mr. Strauss: I see, ah ha. That is indeed what the sages say. Or as Arista 
puts it and as St. Thomas Aquinas explains it more explicitly—that children 
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s imply don't have practical wisdom; they must be taught it. Women do have it, 
but they have too strong passions—in other words, while they know what they 
should do their passions overcome them, therefore they must be married 
and of course to a sensible man. That is true, but more superficially. 

Motion has to do with war and with gshing out from the city—and even in 
the first place, going out of the house to the market places and other 
places—and that is surely not sitting at home. That would be the place 
of women, in Athens at any rate. 

Student: I don't know whether you’d regard the burning of the temple as 
motion, but certainly what resulted Harmodius‘ sisters' insult was motion— 

Mr. Strauss: But they were the objects— No, I think this would have to 
be understood regarding the difference between women in official functions— 
a kind of exception—and women who had no -official functions. And one could 
say, if we really speculate without having made sure of our data, quite 
sure,because I haven't checked on you, on® would say that could be connected • 
with the place of rest. You know, that the two women unqualified—not 
priestesses and so on-are so nice. 

Now there is one point which I would like to mention before we go on. 

A student has given me a statement about the Hermi question which is too 
long to read, and he took this very sensible approach: First let us find out 
about the god Hermes. After all he is the background of the Hermi- 

story, and he retells this myth about Hermes and hs concludes this part: 

Hermes is motion personified. And now the question arises how come Alcibiades, 
as far as in him lies, destroys him by destroying his statues. And his 
general answer is that the human representative of motion, Alcibiades, 
destroys the divine incarnation of motion and that has to do with the self- 
destruction of pure motion. That is the ^point he makes. Well, it is 
certainly worth considering} there is not question. 

Now let us then turn to the discussion, and very briefly I fee gin at 
chapter hi because we were interupted last time. Now the Athenians have 
landed in Sicily, and three strategies are presented, chapters kl following. 
The simply-minded soldier Lamachus wants to go straight against the biggest 
objective, Syracuse herself-r-the strategy which the British somewhat nastily 
ascribed to the Americans in the Second World War, you know, just land in 
France in ‘U2 or 'Ii3, it didn’t make any difference, and this was Lamachus' 
point. And Nicias was for extremely careful preparation; whereas Alcibiades 
was in favor of indeed a diplomatic preparation—winning over allies, thus 
weakening Syracuse—but then to act. But Lamachus surely takes the side 
of Alcibiades to persuade Me scam, now'Messina, to become the base of operatic- 
operations, and then by political means to get allies in Sicily against 
Selinus and Syracuse. But Messana turns down Alcibiades' request. ?hen 
there follows a half-hearted move toward Syracuse, which is a partial 
adoption of Lamauhhs’s plan, and the Athenians make an alliance with Catana 
somewhat to the north of Syracuse. It seems that Alcibiades played the 
foremost role in winning over Catana. In other words, what he did not 
succeed in in Kecsana he won there. At this moment he is recalled to Athens, 
where there is a reign of terror ebeause of the Hermi and of the mysteries. 

And behind this reign of terror is the fear or tyranny in the recollection 
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Peisistratus’ tyranny. This gives an occasion to Thucydides to take up 
the old Athenian tyranny of which he had spoken already, as our speaker 
has reminded, in Bock I, chapter 20. And Thucydides repeats that—*1 don’t 
. think we can explain it by the fact that Thucydides wrote the history at 
various parts of his life,and he thought* say in h29, that the brief remark? 
in the first book was enough and later on, in i|l5 or Ulii, he said now I 
must speak at greater length about that. 1 think it is wiser to assume that 
f " Thucyd'ides wishes to repeat? after all it is the only case of ¥o»epefcMt4ea # 
Yira repealed the repeated story of Themistocles and Pausania# in the first 
■ book, a very striking example. There is no re-aeon to assume that this was 
done at different periods of the composition of the bock. 


Now the rule of Peisistratus and his son Hippias was not harsh, as the 
Athenian demos believes. The tyranny was not hated. As tyrants they ■ 
esteemed—l.e. to the extent that tyrants can do it—they esteemed virtue 
and understanding to the highest degree. They did not raise high taxes, 
they adorned the city, they waged the wars with firmness, and brought the . 
sacrifices in a proper manner. The city lived under its old laws; only the 
magistracies were in the hards of Peisistratus and his adherents. The rule 
of Peisistratus and his family became harsh only through the murder of 
> Hipparchus. And this murder was caused not by political dissatisfaction, 
but by an erotic affair, ^here was a point which you made there about 
the connection between the erotic affair and Sicily. Do you remember that? 

Speaker: He spoke about the condition in Athens at the time as being one 
. of fear and Alcibiades’ accusation as being brought about by jealousy of 
his political opponents. He also speaks of Hamcdidus and Aristogeiton 
» as being both jealous and then succumbing to fee -h at the last moment, and 

• thereby ruining their play. The parallel I drew is that perhaps the demos 
in Athens is similar to those two men, first in their jealousy, and second 

* in their fear, which results in failure because it negates the action. 


Kr. Strauss: Now I dannot follow you there? that does not mean that I 
would not agree with you because something else strikes me in the first place. 
Kicias, in his speech agatr.ct Sicily, he says UiXv-’ AfcXX*© unreasonablyy 
enamoured of Sicily—an uiifortunate eros, and this would be worth considering 

- .....inaudible. whether the parallccm—in other 

words, Aristogeiton or Hipparchus to Harmodius equal to the Athenians to 
Sicily. And surely when there is love there is always the possiblity 
of that, I think , whether the details would work out the way w® 

think I couldn ! t tell, but it struck me in reading that that epos occurs 
mors than once—*£ 3 " doesn’t occur frequently in Thucydides, but I think it 
occurs more in the discussion of the Sicilian expedition than elsewhere. 

In the platonic usage it is not, surprising to speck of eros in the very 
widest usage, but in Thucydides it is a bit surprising. 


Student: Does it occure when Thucydides speaks of the cpeople being 
enamoured of Alcibiades? 1 


Hr. Strauss: No, no. That would not agree, I believe with the fairness of 
Thucydides. But he speaks only of the Athenians and their relation to S 3 cl. 
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And I do not know quite whether ho does it .‘.'..inaudible. 

own name. I did not consult the index, which is something almost as 
* . biadnworthy as in reading a detective story looking at the end before the 
beginning, you know* Because you cannot be sure that the index is 
<> truly complete* But it is of course one of these ...inaudible... 
we have to use* 


Here is an important point; Thucydides knows the truth about what 
happened at that -tme by a private tradition, as he emphasised at the 
beginning of chapter 55. It has been suggested that perhaps he belonged 
to the family of Peisistrstus. It is surely not excluded by anything we 
know. Now Hippias was the surviving tyrant and was opposed by the Spartans 
and the Alcmaeonidic family to which both Pericles and Alcibiades belonged. 
Hippias went the the Persian king and was present at Karatfcon on the wrong 
side—you know just as Thucydides was also on the wrong side from a strictly 
Athenian point of view in the second half of the war. Now the point which 
Thucydides wishes to convey, I believe, is this: The Athenians are mistaken 
altogether* not only about the facts in this particular case, but about 
tyranny as such. Tyranny is not necessarily harsh. Their fear of tyranny 
as such is unreasonable. Consider the terror o? the democracy at this 
very momfint in Athens. Is the democracy not harsh? And to say nothing of 
the absurdity of the democratic leader in Syracuse which we have discussed 
last time. A tyranny of Alcibiades, which the Athenians feared so much, 
might have been the only means of getting the object of the Athenian eros,‘ 
namely Sicily. 


In the sequel he describes the increasing savagery of the demos ifcfi 
■ this affair of the mysteries and the Hermae. The city pust be helped out 
of its panic by fair means or foul, in other words, someone has to be 
n( , ■ accused by someone allegedly participating. He would become the witness . 
of the crown, the man who “comes clean®, to use this elegant expression *• 

■ and that settles it. But no one knows who did it. There is no genuine 
cure, in other words, but only a temporary relaxation of the panic. After 
Alcibiades* flight, Lamaahus bows to Nicies;;in other words, Nicias then 
has much greater authority. And they go first to Selinas, very much in the 
. west of Sicily, and though they give the Syracusians plenty of time for 
preparing their defense. Let us read the beginning of chapter 63 . 

63 . The next winter the Athenians fell presently to make preparation 
for their journey against Syracuse; and the Syracusians, on the other 
side, prepared to invade the Athenians. For seeing the Athenians had 
not presently, upon the first fear and expectation of their coming, 
fallen upon them, they got every day more and more heart. And because 
they went far from them inot, those other parts of Sicily, and assaulting 
Hybla could not take it, they contemned them more than ever, and 
prayed their commanderp, (aa is the manner of the multitude when ' 
they be in courage), seeing that the Athenians came not unto them, 
to conduct them to Catana, 

In other words they give the Syracusians time for recovering their courage. 

In the sequel in chapter 68 there is Nicias’ speech to his army and the main 
point which he makes is that the enemy is less formidable than the present 

* and he is promised immunity. 
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necessity and absence of a way out. 

Student: (inaudible) perhaps Lamachus' original strategy was not so bad 
after all? 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, surely, that is true. You see, he is the object of 
utmost ridicule in Aristophanes' Acharnians as the milus gloriosus—the 
boasting soldier, and he surely was a fighter, you know, not a politically 
wise man. But that might have helped. It is surely not excluded. 

The fact that Alcibiades surely was not opposed to quick and violent 
measures, and saw it necessary first to gain some allies, would seem to 
show that some diplomatic preparation—because if they had failed in this 
it would have been worse than never having tried it. Yes, that is true. 

Student: Could I make a point before we go further, because we are getting 
away from it, a point about tyranny. It is just possible perhaps to see 
in t he reflection there that perhaps for Athens the tyranny might have been 
the best thing and not as bad as they might have thought. To apply that 
in the Greek sphere as perhaps the reflection that Athens as the tyrant 
city maybe wasn't as terrible as the rest of the Greeks might have made 
out. 


Mr. Strauss: I think that he made rather clear, didn't he? I mean that he 
made rather clear also in these prophetic sounding remarks about how the 
Spartans behaved, would behave afuer they would have acquired the rule in 
Greece. That is quite true. We have such simple proofs—Kytilene versus 
ELataea. While Athens was on the verge of being very brutal against 
Kytilene, then she saved it, you know. There is no question. But 1 don't 
think that one should say—I think what Thucydides says here in the defense 
of the tyranny is only relative compared with the exaggerated blame of 
tyranny —the Athenian tyranny in Athens. And also compared with the 
tyranical actions of which the Athenian democracy was perfectly capable, 
there is a certain justification. But still, there is a statement in book VIII 
which does not bear me cut on this point because he wrote there that this 
was only the best order that the Athenians had in his lifetime, and 
Peisistratus was of course long before his lifetime. 

Student: It was interesting—to carry this a bit further again—that there 
is a kind of parallel between the fact that the Peisistratus tyranny didn't 
become a really bad tyranny until it had been, as you might say, knocked 
off its balance. Similarly, the sam.8 might be said about the generation 
that had grown up in Athens during the war as the result of external pressures. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but here there was peace—there was peace and the war 
was started by Athens, you know the Sicilian expedition, and they were under 
no compulsion to become so absolutely panicky about this affair. It was 
truly of their own making. First they give Alcibiades this very great 
power as fellbw commander, and if he had stayed there I'm sure he would 
have surpassed in glory Kieias. Ar.d then, at the same time, to be afraid of 
him. As Aeschylus, if I remember correctly, in Aristophanes' Fox would 
have put it: Either don't bring up the young lion, or if you have brought 
him up, then you have to submit to him. I think that redounds only to the 
Athenian people. 
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Now in Chapter 69, in the second half—perhaps you’ll read that. 

And first, the casters of stones and slingers and archers of 
either side skirmished in the midst between t^g g armies, mutually 
chasing each other, as amongst the llght-armed A not unlikely. 

After this, the soothsayers brought forth their sacrifices according 
to the law of the place; (Mr. Strauss: Now wait a moment. You see 
this happened in all battles, such sacrifices. But now they are 
mentioned. Why? Nicias. These are little d&vices which he uses 
to bring out the overall situation. In other words, he does not 
mention every fact which occured on each occasion, but only when it 
is significant, then he brings it out. Now go on please. ) and the 
trumpets instigated the men of arms to the battle. And they came on 
to fight, the Syracusians for their country and their lives for the 
present, and for their liberty in the future; on the other side, the 
• Athenians to win the country of another (Mr. Strauss: Noi)no, and the 
Syracusians fighting for the fatherland and each for his salvation 
at the moment—I mean to survive at this moment-*—and for future 
freedom.) and make it their own and not to weaken their own by being 
vanquished; the Argives and other free confederates, to help the 
Athenians to conquer the country they came against and to return to 
> their own with victory; (Mi. Strauss: It is not really to return, 

but to see again their own fatherland after victory.) and their subject 
confederates came also on with great courage, principally for their 
better safety, as desperate if they overcame not, (Mr. Strauss: 

T Therefore their present, about their present unexpected salvation— 

because of their situation, in a foreign land, almost on a foreign continent, 
if they would not win.) and withal upon the by, that by helping the 
Athenians to subdue the country of another, their own subjection might 
be the easier. 

Now do you see a difference regarding the motives of the various contingents* * 

I believe only in the case of the Athenians was there a complete absence of 
private motives. In all other cases—hot to see one’s fatherland is of course 
for the individual, you know. I mean the army can defeat the enemy, you 
won't see your fatherland again, but others will. And the Athenians seem 
to b e the only ones who does not think of himself. That is of course an 
important confirmation of the funeral speech—the great dedication. And 
let us read the immediate sequel at the beginning of chapter 70. 

70. After they were come to hand-strokes, they .fought long on both 
sides. But in the meantime there happened some claps of thunder and 
flashes of lightning together with a great shower of rain; insomuch 
as it added to the fear of the Syracusians, that were now fighting their 
first battle and not familiar with the wars; whereas to the other side th.~ 
had more experience, the season of the year seemed to expound that 
accident; ;and their greatest fear proceeded from the so long resistance 
of their enemies. 

Well, what does this say? The experience of war takes away a certain kind of 
superstition—that these are only natural, the lightnings and the rain and 
sonon. I think this must be considered for a full understanding of the remark 
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in 3/82 that the war is a violent teacher. It is not merely a teacher 
in violence. It is a teacher by means of violence of such things as 
this. Well, we cannot go into all these things. In the sequel it 
appears that the Athenians win a victory but they do net exploit it. 

The question arises, is this due to Nicias' caution. It is not said. 

Nicias forgot the cavalry; that is surely a crucial reason why they could 
not exploit it. Why, why did he forget the cavalry. Ha had mentioned 
it in Athens, if I member, 6/23. But he forgot it. Why, why did he not 
insist on a few hundred horsemen, and say otherwise I will not move. I. 
think because he thought he could avoid the war with the Syracusians and 
make it only a showtof power, as he planned. In other words, his hope. 

In the next chapter, 72, we find that eulogy of Hermocrates to which 
the paper referred. Let us read that, from the second sentence in chapter 
72. . 

72. ....and Hermocrates, the son of Hermon (Mr, Strauss: Is it not 
interesting that the god Hermes appears not only in his name but 
his fathers name? ) a man not otherwise second to any in wisdom, and 
in war both able for his experience and eminent for his valour, standing 
• forth gave them encouragement and would not suffer them to be dismayed 
with that which had happened. 


Now you will remember that Hermocrates was the tan who pointed out—and he 
points out in the sequel—yes this I think we should read because it has 
very much to do with Thucydides* own views. Noli that Hermocrates speaks ■ 
for Thucydides, but Thucydides* opinions shine through what Hermocrates 
says. After all, he has first spoken of his intelligence—that is at least 
as good, a better translation than what Hobbes calls wisdom, t 
that means the quality which Themistocles had, for example, and Pericles. 
Let us read the sequel. 


72. ...Their courage, he said, was not overcome, though their want 
of order had done them hurt. And yet in that they were not so far 
inferior as it was likely that they would have been, especially being 
(as one may say) homebred artificers, against the most experienced in 
the war of all the Grecians. (Mr. Strauss: Laymen—you know, they are 
still not spiritual, and the Athenians have the perfect skill of the 
art of war.) That they had also been hurt by the humber of their generals 
and commanders—for there were fifteen that commanded in chief—(Mr. ■ 
Strauss: Thucydides says more precisely: The multitude of the 

commanders and the ...(G) . ruling of many which reminds one 

of the blame of Odysseus, you know, at the beginning of the Iliad. 

fpP The Homeric expression 

is only the. old form for what Thucydides calls .... (G). 

Here he says not good is the ruling of many. One should be ruler; one 
should be king. In other words, that is here Hermocrates * criticism 
not of democracy itself, surely, but of the Syracusian democracy.) 

Strauss: Fifteen generals at the 
Lhew the Athenians had at most three at the same 


and by the many supernumberary (Kr- 


sssne battle. Yoi 
battle. It is indc 
at all. (Mr 


! r. 


.) soldiers under no command 


You see, no discipline in the ranks, and so many 
commanders. It is a strictly democratic army. ) Whereas if they would 
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but a few and skilful leaders, (Mr. Strauss: The few is of course 
..(G). .. . t that is the word which is in oligarchy. The army 
must be oligarchic and not democratic.) and prepare armour this winter 
for such as want it, to increase as much as might be the number of 
. their men of arms, and compel them in other things to the exercise 
of discipline, in all reason they were to have the better of the 
- enemy. For valour they had already, and to keep their order would 
be learned by practice; and both of these would still grow greater; 
skill, by practicicing with danger; and their courage would grow bolder 
' of itself, upon the confiidence of skill. And for their generals, 
they ought to choose them few and absolute. 

In the modern democracy, that is at least in the powerful 

ones, understood. An army cannot be democratic. But there were experiments 
made with democratic armies, you know, with the full democratization of the 
army, not in this country as far as I know, but surely in other countries, 
and they lead naturally to failure. 

We find in chapter lb a failure of the Athenians which was das to the 
flight of Alcibiades —there are other examples of that, we don't have to 
gointt that. We come now to Hermoerates* speech in Camarana. I give a 
brief summary of his speech: The Athenians have ccr.o to Sicily, not for 
helping any Sicilians, but for subJeugating tho whole of Sicily. The Athenians 
did not liberate the Greeks f rom the Persians, as the popular story goes; 
they merely replaced the Mode by a harsher rule of t’r ir own. It is our 
own fault if we are conquered through our disunity, for the character of 
Athenian policy is obvious. We are different; we can also easily be conquered. 
We are Dorians, not lonians. Eut of course only part of the island of Sicily 
is Dorian. This he doesn't say. I do not believe that the Athenians war 
only against Syracusians, but also against you. You envy and fear Syracuse, 
and believe that you are safer if the Athenians defeat us. This is absurd. 

You have to take" that risk that we should grow still stronger through 
Athens 1 defeat, for it is certain that the defeat of Syracuse will mean the 
enslavement of Camarina too. You see the point: If the Athenians win, you 
will be enslaved; if we win, you will be enslaved by us. But what is the 
wise thing to do in such a situation? Well, perhaps to cross the bridge 
when you come to it. In other words, consider the immediate danger. 

Hermoerates surely does not mean clearly the danger threatening Camarina 
from Syracuse if the Athenians are defeated. Even ifi the Caxarinians were 
the allies of the Syracusians, that is no guarantee. He t 

He then turns to the argument from justice, chapter 79. The alliance 
with Athens is not valid in this case. First, in terms of the treaty, 
you are not obliged to go to war against us if the Athenians are the aggressors, 
and secondly, it is Just that those who are by nature kindred fight 
together those who are by nature enemies. Ar4 that means natural kindred— 
the Dorians, and natural enemies—the non—Dorians, the Ionians. Do you 
remember this argument by nature as a principle of international law, as 
one would say today from another ancient writer who is surely known to many 
of you, or to all of you? 


Student: inaudible 
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Kr. Strauss: Yes, the fifth book of the Republic . Since he traces the 
argument from justice to cowardice, we must show that the war against 
Athens is not terrible-—in other word 3 j there is no reason for being 
cowardly, neutrality is no way out for you, for you will be in the hands' 

■ ■ of the Athenians if they win* and you will be punished by us for your 
neutrality if we win. 

There follows the speech of the Athenian Euphemus, chapters 82 following. 
We Athenians acted justly, as can be shown on the basis of what Hermocrates 
said. You see, they are always the most rhetorically effective—-if you can 
turn the table cn your opponant. Hermocrates said the Ionians are always 
the enemies of the Dorians and visa versa. That fits us exactly, because 
fear of the Dorians is the cause of all our actions. We acquired our empire 
in order not to be subservient to the Dorian Peloponnesus. And in subjugating 
the islanders, we did not subjugate Dorians, but Ionians, indeed. But 
rightly, for these islanders came as allies of the Persians—in other words, 
the Dorian-Ionian antagonism is not the only politically relevant fact. 

We fight for our own salvation here in Sicily, which is also the salvation 
of Camarina. Or, in other words, we hold our empire over them out of fear, 
and we are here in Sicily from fear; not in order to subjugate others, but 
t in order to prevent our own subjugation. The fact that we have reason to 
fear we shall establish on the basis of Hermocrates* speech. For if you 
resist Syracuse, it cannot send forces to the Spartans. Hermocrates tried 
to present us as hypocrits assaying that we act differently to the Chalcideans 
in Sicily and to the Shaleideans in Euboea, the island near Athens. 

Namely, here the Athenians come in order to help the Chalcideans, and there 
in Euboea they have oppressed them. He said, if you are so eager to lib¬ 
erate Chalcideans you have some at your doorstep. But that we act differently 
toward the Chalcideans here and the Chalcideans in Greece is perfectly con¬ 
sistent, and not self-contradictory, as Hermocrates said. For we are an 
empirial ciyy, and for such a city, justice for a tyrannical individual, only 
security counts. It is to our interest here that cities like Camarina be 
free and not subject to us; we will take no interest in subjugating them. 

For we fear the Syracusians, who strive for empire over Sibily. You yourselves 
share this fear of Syracuse, as you showed by your alliance with us. Now 
while we are here with a great army there is a time, the only time^ for you 
to free yourself from this danger for good. That will never haspan again 
that such a large Athenian army for your salvation will be available. We 
have told you “the whole truth 3 ' and we are going to summarise it. And then 
he speaks also at the end of the salutary character of the compulsion which 
Athens exercises. 

Now this speech, I think, is very easy to understand and very interesting 
This man Euphemus—nothing is known of him, at least in 1905 there was nothin-; 
known of him, that is the commentary which I looked up—it is easily accessible 
but I think I never heard of it. And I again feelieve that nothing will ever 
be found out about him* Euphemus—you know from English usage—euphemistically 
the euphemistic man, the man who speaks euphemistically—the opposite from 
blasphemy, euphemy. He surely deserves his name. He does not say that Athens 
is a tyrant city; he says only that it is in the same position as a tyrant, 
which is not quite the same. But the key point, compared with the 
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speech of the Athenians in Sparta—it is the direct opposite of the Athenian 
speech in Sparta. What did the Athenians say there in the first speech. ' 

What were their motives. 

Student: Fear wa^one of the big things that they alleged in Sparta. 

Hr. Strauss: One of the things. • 

Students Profit and necessity. 

Hr. Strauss: —and honor. But what does Euphercus say? Only fear. He 
drops completely honor and profit. In other words, he withdraws to that 
motive which alone is, practically speaking, defensible under all circum¬ 
stances. That is the great change, naturally--what is his euphemism? 

The Athenians are no longer sitting on a high horse. And also the contrast 
with the Kelian dialogue would also be very helpful. The Athenians, he says, 
are concerned only with their salvation. I don't know a better translation 
of the Greek word. What would you say if you are in (distress? With being 
safe. The Athenians are only concerned with being safe. And he really says 
the whole truth. There is already a sense of great danger in this Athenian 
army in Sicily. They are now truly concerned with being safe. In other words, 
he let the cat out of the bag. The implication of this, as well as the 
remark in the first book in the speech of the Athenians is that the universally 
defensible thing is self-preservation, mere being safe from destruction, and 
not the others. Profit, wealth—you can live without there being more; 
honor—you can live without being looked up to. Self-preservation is the 
most respectable thing. As a result it must have made a deep impression 
on who do you think? Hobbes. Sure, and Hobbes knew it surely first hand, 
having taken the great trouble of translating it. But Hobbes, of course— 
what did Hobbes add?to Thucydides? I mean how did he modify? 

Student: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: exactly—but I don't think anyone could hear you. 


Student: He 'turned the self-preservation of the polls into the self-preservation 
of human nature. 

Mr. Strauss: Sure, and that is of course an entirely different question*- 
whether the plea of self-preservation is as universally valid for the individual 
as it is for the polls. Think of the conclusion,which Hobber was forced— 
that s omeone who is about to be lead to the death chamber has the right by 
nature of killing the guards and burning down the whole prison just for 
dear life. Or also there can never be a moral obligation to go to war, becau: ; 
you endanger your self-preservation. T^at is, I think, clear. So in this 
Thucydides is much more political than Hobbes, because he takes the polls 
as the starting point for understanding, whereas Hobbes starts from the pre¬ 
political individual. 

Student: Are you neglecting for some other reason the chapters 85 and 85 
where Eupher.rus says ‘'-nonetheless, we are thinking about our own profit — 
inaudible. ‘ . 


Mr, Strauss: Who says this, Euphemus? 
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Student s Euphemus says this in the first sentence of %; “Now to a tyrant 
or city that, rdi'gneth, nothing can be thought absurd if profitable, nor 
any man a friend that — 

Mr. Strauss: That is not ...(G). . . * which means useful 

* • » • • inaudible* . . 

But that I think doesnot necessarily mean more than what id conducive to its 
preservation. It was clearly distinguished— So, this speech of Euphemus 
is, I think, the best commentary on the situation of the Athenians after 
Alcibiades* recall, you know, the possibility of destruction becomes somehow 
felt within the Athenian army. 

Now what is the debate of the Camarinaeana. What do they do. Dot us 
read that in chapter 88 . 

Student: Before we get too far away, there is one thing that impressed me 
in Hermocrates* speech. When you analyse it (inaudible) It think that one of • 
the things he is sayMg here — (inaudible) —that when the chips are down 
and we are on the side of right, then there is no such thing as neutrality. 

And this, I think, has some bearing on the present situation. 

Mr. Strauss: Present, you mean 1962. 

Student: I think it is interesting ..... that you cannot be neutral in a 
case like this. It is not just if we want to we will enslave you. It is 

more subtle than that. You cannot be neutral—there is no such thing as 
neutral. 

Mr. Strauss: That is true, but the question is of course if you tried to fferee 
a neutral to turn to your side, this use of force might induce him to go over 
to the other side. Now if the neutral in question is powerful to some extent, 
then you might hang yourself, you know, that is the difficulty. But here It 
was fairly simple because the Syraeusians were fighting f or —there was 
already a war, the war was no longer cold. If you know what I mean, and 
therefore the hot war permits courses of a ction which are imprudent as long 
as the war is not yet hot. And that one has to consider. I do not wish to 
make ary policy recommendations, or anything like this. 

Student: One more thing, it is interesting that the Syraeusians send no lass 
a man than Hermocrates , while the Athenians send Euphemus. 

Mr. Strauss: ^at is also remarkable, you are right. But they should have 
sent Nicias, I think. Bujr Nicias—after all our last experience with him, 
his speech in Athens, he would not be good. Nicias was wise to send the 
Euphemist. 

Student: There is something else in Euphemus* speech in chapter 865 he 
repeats the argument made earlier by Nicias that even if they do conquer 
Sicily they cannot hold it. Do you think that this is another euphemisn, or 
is it a recognition that they cannot hold Sicily. 

Mr. Strauss: That is hard to say, but it could very well be that the Conceits 
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of an intelligent Athenian had changed a bit with the increasing awareness 
of the fact that the conquest of Sicily would not be a waik-cver, you know. 

That could be. In other words, it is hard to say whether this is an argument 
used—I mean the fact that he says Sh have told you the whole -truth does not 
prove nedessarily that he did tell the whole truth as he saw it. Would you 
admit that? It can be a very good rhetorical device precisely for someone 
who does not say the whole truth. 

Student: Does that argument there not also sort of take up the argument which 
Hermocrates uses which can be turned straight on its bock, which is the on© 
that he says to the Camarineans that if you side with the Athenians and you 
win—and the Athenians win—you will fall under Athens, and if we win wdll . 
take our revenge on you. The same Is exactly true if they side with the 
Syracusians and the Athenians win, the Athenians will be able to take their 
revenge. This remark of Euphemus in a way acts on that because it shows 
that the Athenians are not in as good a position for taking revenge on the 
Camarineans in the long run as the Syracusians who are right next door. 

Kr. Strauss: I think that one can say generally—that was shown by two 
French scholars, Kadame de Komilly , who is still living and I suppose quite 
young, so I shouldn't say still living, and a teacher whose name I am not 
sure-s-that all the speeches of Thucydides which are contradictory are built 
up in such a way that each argument of the first speaker is taken up somehow 
by the second speaker,' You know there is an amazing logicity in this, and 
what one should do is in each case to have a complete list of all arguments’ 
of Hermocrates, and then see how Euphemus replied, and, of course, another 
point naturally, is there an argument to which he doesn’t reply at all? And 
that would immediately reveal the weak side of the second speaker. 

Now let us see the decision of the Camarinaeans in chapter 88: 

88. Thus spake Euphemus. The Camarinaeans stood thus affected: they 
bare good will to the Athenians, save that they thought they meant to 
subjugate Sicily; and were ever at strife with the Syracusians about 
their borders. Yet because they were afraid that the Syracusians, that 
were near them, might as well get the victory as the other, they had both 
. formerly sent them some few horse, and also now resolved for the future ¥ 
to help the Syracusians, but underhand and as sparingly as possible; qnd 
witha}. that they might no less seem to favour the Athenians than the 
Syracusians, especilly after they had won a battle, to give for the 
present the equal answer unto both. (Mr. Strauss: It doesn’t quite 

• bring out the contradiction, I mean the antithesis statement in 

, Thucydides. By dead to help the Syracusians for the time being, but 
. by speech to give the same answer to both.) So after deliberation had, 
they answered thus: that forasmuch as they that warred were both of the 
their confederates, they thought it most agreeable to their oath for 
the present to give aid to neither. (Kr. Strauss: Is this not beautiful 
This was the true decision, the first, and the other was a well-sounding 
justification. But in the second case it is particularly charming 
that although they speak of their oath they decide even in their ooen 
speech to abide by their oath only for the time being. They are perfect.: 

• willing to break their oath if the proper opportunity arises.) 


We learn next in the same chapter that in the Corinthians’ opinion this would 
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not surprise anyone. There is alreadyaa war between uparta and Athens 
goinf. on, only, as they scy, not quite open, not quite perspicuous* That 
was the Thucydidean equivalent to what wo call cold war. They call it an 
unperspicuous war—I mean it is not fully manifest* And then we come 
finally to Alcibiadcs in Action in Sparta, which according to Thucydides 
is decisive* In other words, the Athenians would have conquered Syracuse 
and eventually Sicily if Alcibiadcs had not swung Spartan opinion in favor 
of intervention in Sicily. And then wo cone to the speech of Alciblades 


in c 


aouor 


89 follow! 


. It begins exactly—the first word in the original 
is exactly like the first word in the Corinthian speech in Athens in the 
first book—necessary. It does not begin with the word justice; it doesn't 
go so far although he will say a lot about justice. In fact he turns almost 
immediately to the question of justice because he has to justify the justice 
of his anti-Spartan activity in earlier times. Well, the justification is 
very simple—the Spartans hurt him first. The;/ did not pay him the duo 


respect that flattered Nicias. He also justifies himself and his family 


res 


* V j. tki: v 


seemingly democratic policy, fu 
3. the Athenian tvrantr, you - know 


irixy—'wa are 
his family 


t-sl in (disposing of tyrants,) 


Pericles, because 
merely against th 

was the great Alcmaeoniiio family was inSirume 
together with the Spartans, so we really feel the same way. We are democratic 
only in the same way everyone who is opposed to tyranny is democratic, ie. 
we are democratic only in the same way in which S\: 
democrats proper have expelled me from Athens. TV 
democratic I am. Democracy is, of course, 
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know, admitted madness. 




j.r.rta is democratic, 
ds proves how little 
speaking among people who 


t for good reasons we could not abolish it. I 


mean, c we can also mean Pericles. 


In chapter 89 towards the end—the last there© sentences or so, when 
he says they have driven me out. 


89. ....But as for us, when we had the charge of the whole, we thought 
it reason, by what form it was grown most great and most free and in 
which we received it, in the same to preserve it. For though such of 
us as have judgment do know well enough what the democracy is, and I 
no less than another (insomuch as I could inveigh against it; but of 
confessed madness nothing can be said 1S TiCTT ), yet we thought it 

not safe to change it when you our enemi&s were so nearuus. 

Yes, this is the point. By the way, he speaks always here of w®, you know, 
we meaning the family. In brief, in my heart I was always a good pro-Spartan, 
and a good anti-democrat, so you cannot hold anything against me. I will 
know best—I am going to tell you of our plans. Hoy.” is this fellow called, 
the sScnd after KhrusehcheV who was hear, who is chiefly interested in 
economic matters. 

/; , V <’> V * •“ f '. 

Student: Kikoyan 


Strauss: Kikoyan, .. I mean him. Kikoyan would suddenly arrive in 


toll-the secret plans of the Soviet 
:t councils, 


Mi 

Washington and tell over the radio 

the last decisions of the most secret councils. What a terrific thing. 

Now what he warned is this. While the conquest of Sicily^ Southern Italy 
and Carthage —we want than to return to the conquest of the great mainlanc 
The Sonclusion is clear. If you do not help the Syracusians, the Athenian^ 
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are 'beund t o succeed in Sicily and this will have all the consequences 
mentioned before. And you must help quickly, not in the Spartan manner. 
Send a strong army under Spartan commanders to Sicily, and attack Athens 
herself. Fortify Decelcia. This is what the Athenians are most afraid of, 
and the right strategy is to attack the enemy at that point which ha fears 
most, because he should know best what his weaknesses are. Therefore it is 
the first thing to find out what the enemy fears most, and I who know best 
tell you what the Athenians fear most. 


Now the disclosure of the Athenian plan and the advice based on that 
disclosure regarding the war against the Athenians form the center of 
Alcibiades’ speech. The beginning and the end deal with Alcibiados himself. 
In the beginning Alcibiades had established his trustworthiness by proving 
that he was always pro-Spartan and anti-domocratic, appearances to the 
contrary not withstanding. But after his enormous action of treason, he 
must re-establish his character, and this he does in the final part of 
his speech. Hs must show that he is not a crooked criminal, that he is not 
unjust, and that furthermore his status as an exile does not impair his 
usefulness to the Spartans. You know there is the famous story—Fachiavelll 
haw written a whole chapter on it in the Discour ses toward the end of the 
second book—how dangerous exiles are as advisor5^Jecauce they want to get 
home again, and therefore they underestimate the difficulties of such return 
you know, and arc poor advisors. 

And now the justification. It is very sir.pl:,- 'I am not a traitor. 

I have been wronged by Athens. I have lost my pollsj I have no polis. 

Hence no one can accuse me of being not a ..(G)... , not a lover of 

the polis, not a patriot; I have no fatherland. Notthrought* ry fault 
they took it away from me. On the contrary, my turning against Athens 
and trying to bring about her ruin is an attempt to regain my fatherland. 

You see I am a true lover of my fatherland; I want to have it back. Well, 
this is what Alcibiades has to say. And the Spartans decide.to ack on 
Alcibiades* advise, and that settles the outcome of the Sicilian war. It is 
quite a speech. But one doesn't know—shoiid one be more impressed by the 
abasing boldness or more repelled by the amazing lack of shame. But surely 
if the test is success, short-range success, it is a terrific success. I 
mean, from becoming the leader of Athens, he becomes in fact THe leader of 
Sparta, the whole Spartan combination. It is fantastic. We will see other 
enormous feats which he achieves in the eighth bock. Well, he is an amazing 
man. 

Student: I am not sure of this plan which is outlined—how much c.f it is . 
Alcibiades* and how much of it is Athens* plan. He seems to see more in the 
future for Athens than Athens outside of him has ever seen before. 

Mr. Strauss: I do not remember now all the passages, but there were some 
remarks about the quick. Very quick Athenian conquest in the west. But I 
don’t know whether they were mentioned with this clarity before Alcibiodes 
appeared. In other words, whether there were not seeds sown by Alcibiades 
himself. But even apart from that these plans would have been mere-pie-in- 
the-sky except for Alcibiades. And in his mind these were genuine plans, 
not merely wishes, and I think he would have conquered Sicily. B eC5jase the 
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Spartans surely would have been very slow, in spite of 
exerted by Corinth, and at the end of the sixth bosk, e 

Syracuse is approaching despair, defeatism. And an cue 
no help in sight might have lead to the conquest of Sy: 

short time. And then there was no power to speak of vr 


all the pressure 
s w o nave s-jsn, 
:‘.c shlf;-3 end 
-re in a very 
hch would resist 


it. 


Student: He says theses are our plans. Acttal 
my plans— 


•t he means is these &r© 


Mr. Strauss: That is perfectly true. Without air th 

very defective. 


plans would have been 


Student: Did you intend t o 




OX 


?5? 


Mr, Strauss: I did iiw t, L/ 0 a. ■. 0 oO c^i**** 


Student:It strikes me as interesting tkat—you 
planned this before* They wanted to send an &T 
Sicily, but they neglected it, theydslsyd. 


that the Spartans sort of 

to both Athens and to 


Mr* Strauss: They were always slow, but— 


Student: What is interesting is it. 

had almost given themselves the cam 

their slowness, and the interesting 
prompted them to act on this plays* 


i soirc-htw they knew about his advice, they 
; kind of advice, but the difference was 
thing is that h s character somehow 


Mr. Strauss: You know, there is a great difference between vague apprehensions— 


At any rate. 


they might do that—and tho certainty, an enonnoxis difference, 
at the beginning of chapter 93, Thucydides said "Aleibiados said so much." 
He does not say as he usually dees "such like this", "such like this" 


Now this expression, this much, occurs 


; rally 


ter criei 


speeches, I 


mean the addresses of the generals to their armies aretha most common case. 
But here we have a political speech of reasonable length in which he says 


this much and that has to be properly understood—so many amazing things. 


Tnis schematic formula has many meanings} for example, when Brasidas makes 


his speech and said "so much'i we must think for a Spartan, for a laconic 
Spartan it is a long speech* And this has to be considered in each case in 
the context. 


Student: I tnought that it was interesting that mentioned nothing to the 
pious Spartans of the reason why ha had to leave Athens. 

Mr. Strauss: Who would— 


Student: I mean he makes no attempt to prove his innocence. 

Mr. Strauss: L©t me see now. You have a point} I would stats it differently. 
He does not say a word about why he was expelled} ns does not say because I 
am in my heart pro-Spartan and anti-democratic I was expelled. He does not 
say that} he does not expand it at all. That is true and that is very imports 
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So many things, one could the®, say, and so little, in a way, about 
the most crucial point. 

Student! I was just thinking that as Brasidas was s ort of an Athenian 
in the Spartan camp in the 1st half? who wins the first stage of the war, 
and Alcibiades is an Athenian who wins the second stage of the war. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but of course Brasidas was a very simple man, very 
gifted, but clearly tied to his function. And the motive which he had, 
in which he probably believed, to liberate the Greeks, is also straight 
forward and shining. And Alcibiades is a sinister man, but a grand 
sinister man. 

Student: Indeed, but it seems to take an Athenian sort of character to 
give daring and motion to the Spartans. 

Mr. Strauss: Oh, that is what you want to say. Yes, that is good. 

Student: The need vitamins, you might say, before.. ..inaddible. 

Mr. Strauss: IJoat is too medical• 

Student: Is there not something in 92 in Alcibiades' speaking about how 
hiw is a lover of the polis—in book III of the Politi cs Aristotle mentions 
about the good man and the good citizen j a good man isHnot nedessarily 
a good citizen. 

Mr. Strauss: Very good, in other words, if there had been the proper occasion 
in this speech to go into these deep waters he could have used this distinction. 
A good man cannot be a good citizen in a bad polity. But one could of course 
say why were you so active in that bady polity in such a conspicuous way 
for such a long time. That they can do first. 

Student: "When he uses the phrase, there is . . . (G). , more moderate— 
somewhere he says that people like us who don t t want a democracy, we try 
to be a bit more moderate, hasn*t this to be taken with a grain of salt? 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, yes, by the way, why was it not a defect rhetorically 
in Alcibiades* speech to be silent about the reason for his expulsion 0 

•indent: Tn the first olace, there was scarcely anything he could say 
because even the mere suspicion would (inaudible) to put him in a bad 
light in Sparta. 

Mr. Strauss: That is true, but on the other hand you have to face strong 
suspicions, you know, to disarm them. But why was it not necessary here. 

After all, you must think of the situation. 

Student: They were probably so anxious to have him. 

Mr. Strauss: So, in other words, the story of the gift horse, into whose 
mouth you don*t &ook. No, no, these proverbs are much wiser than many 
scientific explanations, in terms of dysfunctional—to use a term which I 
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heard recently. Here there is another thing which I should at least mention 
at the beginning of chapter 9U. Read the first sentence or so. 

9h» In the very beginning of the next spring the Athenians in 
Sicily departed from Catana and sailed by the coast to Megara 
of Sicily. T e inhabitants whereof, in the time of the tyrant 
Gelon, the Syracusians (as I mentioned before) had driven out and 
now possess the territory themselves. 

What I had in mind is the very casual remark "as I mentioned before","as I 
have said before". If this expression occurs, as I read in somewhere and 
I have no evidence to the contrary, only here and at the beginning.of book V, 
remember where he says "IflsejEehave said before"—I must be cautious because I ■ 
do not know that, I can only say that I do not know anything to the contrary. 

Now, in the first case, at the beginning of book ¥ it is perfectly clearj the 
reference there is to the earlier account of what the Athenians did on the 
island of Delos, when they purified the island, and this was the story, you 
remember, where Homer was mentioned, a passage of which I made much. It was 
a correction of the picture given in the archaeology, in other words, the pest 
was not as low and mindless as it was presented in the archaeology. Here 
you have also a reference to—here the reference is to book VI, chapter 1*, 
i.e. the story of the Sicilian original situation, a repetition of the 
arhhaeology. I mean, if this data are sufficient, you could say that Thucydides 
refers to here, explicitly, and only in these two cases, passaged, to repetitions 
regarding the archaeology, which is the basic part of the whole work. 

Perhaps you remember what I said when we discussed this Homeric story—you 
know, it became clear to me on the basis of liodotus' speech against Cleon— 
the revision of the simple condemnation of the past, the rejection of the 
simple progressive scheme, in other words. If we have s ome tiipe we 

can take it up later, but I will here mention only a few more points which 
are indespensible. 

Now, then, the Spartan war with Argos. The Spartans are a gain handicapped 
by their piety. You see how important it is that Alcibiades enters—he has no 
/troubles, scruples, as the Spartans do. Now the Athenians surround Syracuse 
with a wall and no help comes to Syracuse from Sparta. The Syracusians lose 
hope and talk about peace begins with Nicias after Lamachus had been killed 
in battle, and Nicias was the sole commander. 

Student: Theycdon't build a wall all the way around—inaudible 

Kr. Strauss: I had the impression that they did, I mean the Syracusians 
tried to diisturb them, had some momentary success, but then they had to wither; 
but I may be mistaken. 

Student: I understand that they start building out themselvi'es, that is, 
the Syracusians built out a counter-wall and they fight over that, and they 
build up a second counter-wall, and by the time they had built the third 
counter-wall in book VII, help arrives from Corinth a nd Sparta, and they 
never complete the wall to the north— 

Kr. Strauss:Well, then you may be perfectly right, and I probably didn't read 
it with the necessary attention. The situation is so grave in Syracuse that 
Hermocrates, the savior of Syracuse, is replaced by other generals. But the 
Spartan expeditionary force is already on its way. Nicias does not take the 
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threat seriously—hope, hope. That is in chapter 10U, and now let us read 
the beginning of chapter 105. 

105. About the same time of this summer, the Lacedaemonians invaded th< 
territory of Argos, they and their confederates, and wasted a great cart 
of their land. And the Athenians aided the Argives with thirty galleys; 

• . which most apparently broke the peace between them (Kr. Strauss: Most 
visibly, most manifestly.) and the Lacedaemonians. For before, they 
went out from Pylus with the Argives and Mantineans but in the nature 
• • of freebooters (Kr. Strauss: In otfrer words, how would this be called 
today—volunteers, it is not an official act. The fundamental dis¬ 
tinctions are still there, only under different names.) and that also 
not into Laconia, but the other parts of Peloponnesus. Nay, when the 
Argives have often entreated them but only to land with their arms in 
Laconia, and having wasted never so little of their territory in return, 
they would not. (Mr. Strauss: That was a clear stipulation of the 
treaty, as you could see in book V, chapter 18.) But now, under the 
conduct of Pythodorus, Laespodius, and Demaratus, they landed in the 
territory of Epidaurus Limera and in Prasiae, and there Ind in other 
places wasted the country, and gave unto the Lacedaemonians a most 
justifiable cause to fight against the Athenians. (Mr. Strauss: The' 
most well-presentable cause; in other words, Thucydides here indicates 
also that perhaps this was not necessary. But for the weaker bretheren 
among the Spartans it was very good to have a clear legal cause which 
was supplied here.) 

At any rate, in the second part of the war, as we shall see later, the 
Spartans have a good conscience and are sure that they have a certainty 
of victory that they did not have in the first part. 

Student: I don't see why they can be quite so clear in their conscience 
when this action takes place already after the decision is made both to 
send aid to Syracuse and to invade Attica. 

Kr. Strauss: Well, the human mind is a very complicated thing. I mean, 
under the influence of persuasive gifts of Aleibirocs, you know, the 
temptation was too great to resist . They accepted it, but there were 
surely people—honestly pious men—in Sparta, there is no question, who 
still said we are not so sure. It is of course a wonderful opportunity, 
but is it right, is it right. Then they get . . .(G). . . ; then temptation 

plus right. 

STudent: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, yes. 

Student: He did another rather interesting thing there—I'm thinking about 
why Nicias (inaudible) ....its piracy. Perhqps Nicias couldn't believe 
that the Spartans would actually resort to open war...(inahdible)..because 
I Nicias wouldn't do a thing like this to violate a truce, presumably. 

Kr. Strauss: That is also very good. That is even very thoughtful fc ecausa 
of —especially the irony. Nicias is, in a way, a Spartan. I mean he has 
an old-fashioned posture altogether, and he would be swayed by motives 
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similar to those by which the old-fashioned Spartans would be swayed. 

’ • But the spper-crook Alcibiades succeeds in presenting himslif to the 
Spartans as the only true Spartan in Athens. That is, I think, still 
grander, and shows his sinister genius at work, an amazing man. I 
have a feeling that I lead to some incomprehension when I referred to 
this Delos-Homer business, which I believe is absolutely crucial for the 
inner movement of the whole book. That doesn't seem to have sunk in— 
when I tried to state it. Or is my interpretation of facial expressions 
completely wrong. 

Student: Well, from what I have in my notes, it seems as though the remarks 
"as I have said before" refer to the archaeology, and that is the only tine— 

. Mr. Strauss: Not liberally to the archaeology, but to the Sicilian arch- 
• aeology, i.e. to the corrected archaeology. Just as the other feference 
of this kind refers to Delos which is in fact also a correction of the 
archaeology. I mean, that was not difficult, but the old story about 
Delos and Homer, that is what you do not remember. Well, if the archaeology 
is the snema which Thucydides uses is that of a progress from weakness to 
strength—I mean, simple weakness in military and other to military power, 
and of course from poverty to wealth, that goes without saying. But if 
this accompanied, the progress from weakness to strength, is accompanied 
by a progress from the weakness of the mind to strength of the mind; the 
ancients were vrongj for example, what Homer tells you about the Trojan 
War, that is just fairy tales for little children, that they fought for 
c x Helen—that was serious business. By the way, that one would also have to 

consider for t he women ’ “—I mean, the exclusion. You know, a 

man can speak of a subject without mentioning, and what he does with the 
Trojan War is of course disposing of the importance of women. You know, 
according to Homer they fought for a woman; according to Thucydides they 
fought for realestate or, you know, serious business. 

So, to come back, a progress from weakness, including weakness of mind, 
to strength, including strength of the mindr-a simple schema of progress. 

And this was, as far as I hhve seen, nowhere questioned. Needless to say 
Thucydides did not believe that every Athenian in his time was a genius; 
only Pericles almost went so far, but not Thucydides. But you know, you 
understand. But the first rumor, distant rumor to the contrary, appeared 
in the speech of Diodotus, that is the speech in the third book against 
Cleon regarding Kytilene, where Diodotus gives a kind of survey of the 
. ■ history of capital punishment and says well, capiiual punishment was non- 
■ • existent at the beginning and progressed tremendously throughout the ages/ 

In other words, a wholely unreasonable punitiveness which is clearly not 
a progress. And this nad to do with another major point which Diodotus 
made, namely about the folly of the demos. Now how these were connected 
with each other did not become clear to me until we came to the story of 
Delos where we found this long—unnecessarily long—quotation from Homer, 

• thirteen verses, and it was to me a message. Now what did he say in this 
story: That in Delos there was in Homeric times there were gymnastic and 
music contests. Homer himself participated. Then this whole thing decayed, 
and the Athenians only, in this year—I forgot now what it was, it must 
, hafe been U21-U22 or so—restored the Delian festivals to their ancient 
splendor. But not quite. They restored everything els®, not the music 
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contest. In steal t hey : 
horseracing, than has cm: 
And so you see, if you 


roducsd horscra« 


this pdcttro yc 


vruc n 


not a part- 


Delos, then a decay. The Athenians restore, but don't r 

hfcight. 


Alcihiades. 
in 

original 


Now these are the very slender or subtle indications of the question¬ 


ing of the progressive schema oi 


W 


The 


is, 


ever 


mportant, 


however subtle of invisible it may be, is 
lation of progress 
the old-" 


2 nc / 


by a broader consideration} 
because the incarnation of progress is Athens, and the incarnation of the 
opposite of progress, the oid-fashionedrnss, is Sparta. Therefore these 
subtle implications are not the only sigh of a Thucydidcan doubt of the 
simple progressive scheme. Because we have seen that Thucydides cannot 
simply be said to be on-the side of Athens—on the side of Athenian prin¬ 
ciples, I would say. Now, the Athenian progress, however, the progressive- 
ness of Athens stands and falls by the principle of techno , of art—I mean 
in the Greek sense, not tho fine arts. And the Spartans were underceveloped 
in this respect. So the criticism of the progressive scheme of tho arch¬ 
aeology must be linked up with the doubt of the ultimately decisive importance 
of teehns . Now once we have reached this point we are on familiar ground 
we who nave done our homework i.n Aristotle, because in 

one of the most important sections of Aristotle—Miss Hill, do you know 
where that is? 


Student: Isn’t it where Aristotle doubts that technology is for the benefit 
of minkind-it can be to destroy— 

Mr. Strauss: Gan you mention a name, so that we can make sure that we. 
are talking exactly about the same subject. 

Student: Hippodanus. 


Mr. Strauss: Hippodamus, a name which should be known to every political 
scientist because he is the founder of our discipline—modifications there 
must be, you remember what Aristotle said about him. But the importance 
of this section about Hippodamus in the second book is this: That Aristotle 


ital difference between 


utions and what Aristotle called laws. Progress is 
the sciences arc concerned. 


makes here the assertion that there is a fundar 
the arts—which include also the sciences—and 

no question as far as 

, I mean it is of their nature to progress, pro¬ 
vided that people apply themselves properly or that the other conditions 
are fulfilled. But in the case of laws, stability is a much more important, 
consideration than progress or change of any kind. And this is a point, 

I think, of which Thucydides was as aware as Aristotle5 it only comes out 
in a different way. 


Student: . inaudible. 


Mr. Strauss: That is not a contradiction. 


un. 


see, in so far as the war 


is destructive. That is a very good point. But that jjust also be spelled 
out a bit mors. When you read the first say twenty-two chapters of the 
first book, ycu have the impression that Thucydides writes .from this premise 
War is a terribly important and s erious business, and somehow—how do you 
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put it—blinders, he had blinders on. A professional general who is keenly 
in war And in winning wars and that is all. And from this point of view 
the history of mankind is clearly a progress because wars were becoming 
bigger and better, which is I think confirmed by all the history after 
Thucydides, as I don't have to point out. And then when he comes to the 
twenty-third chapter—I mean he has proven that beautifully by contrasting 
the most famous Greek war, the Trojan War, with the Peloponnesian War—that 
was truly a very ridiculous business, you know, the Trojan War compared 
with the Peloponnesian War. 

And then, however, he has to face the difficulty created by a non- 
mythical, a non-poetic war, the Persian War. After all it was a much more 
glorious war than the Peloponnesian War as it turned out. But he has to 
show that his war, our war, the Peloponesien War, is puperior to the 
Persian War. In the Persian War there were four little battles and the 
war was over, and here twenty-seven years and how many killings, how many 
destructions of cities, how many exiles, and also he adds for good measure, 
how many earthquakes and eclipses of the sun and so on. in other words, 
the superiority of the war, the Peloponnesian War, -is proved by Ats superior 
destructiveness. Now if the progress has been proven chiefly with a view 
to a progress in war, i.e. in destructiveness, you can say that is also a 
doubt of progress—that is what you have been driving at. 

Student: Yes, even men like Nicias, whom I assume would very much admire this 
great war, were impressed with the earthquakes, and the natural things. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is good—omens, omens. 

Student: Yes, omens. From Nicias* point of view this would indeed ba a 
progress— 

Mr. Strauss: What? 

Student: The progress cof warfare. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure, he was a general. The very pertinent question which 
is now being brought up is how does this jibe with our earlier assertion 
that Nicias is the primary addressee of the book. Surely Nicias was old- 
fashioned as far as Athenians went, but in tie first place he was a general, 
and in the second place, as we perhaps do not see clearly from Thucydides,— 
except from the fact that he is a speaker, he can speak—he was also a 
sophisticated man. I mean, that we know most clearly from Plato's Laches . 

In other words, he was an up to dax-e man, you know, so that creates s osio ■ 
difficulty. 

Student: I was interested in the connection between—inaudible. 

Mr* Strauss: Yes, that i s parallel, and how did you interpret that? 

Student: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: No, Diodotus is not Thucydides. Diodotus can reflect Thucydides 
perhaps to a greater degree than any other speaker. He still is not Thucydide 
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you must not forget that. So let us then limit ourselves to Diodotus, and 
let us draw all cone lusions from Diodotus without any fear. N©w what 
would follow. I 0 u say he wouM be a Rousseau. 

Student; There is a similarity. If Diodotus* position reflects Thucydides, 
and it does certainly with the increase of violence,, then Thucydides is 
not precisely as close to Hobbes as it might look at first glance? —inaudible-- 
Rousseau, though I realize the difficulty because all kinds of things came 
inbetween there. 

Mr. Strauss; Now why do we not put it on a broader basis—while Hobbes and 
Rousseau are more nearly known to us —that which is here of importance 
is not peculiar to either Hobbes or Rousseau. Now if Diodotus would be 
given the longest rope to hang himself—I raean,~would be able to develop 
his doctrine fully, what would come out of it? 

Student; Abolition (?) 

Mr. Strauss; That is a practical conclusion, but as far as the-premises go. 

A perfect beginning. A perfect beginning. And the other point is then an 
extremegjly imperfect beginning. Now these are not inventions of Hobbes and 
Rousseau. These are possibilities with which the Greeks were perfectly 
familiar. 

Students inaudible 

Mr. Strauss; Yes, but let us free our schema from the peculiarities of 
H 0 bbes and Rousseau. That is my only suggestion. Now what is the most well- 
know Greek notion corresponding to that which— 

Student; The golden age. 

Mr. Strauss: The golden age, the age of Kronos. Sure. And at the opposite 
pole we have the notion which is very clearly indicated in the archaeology, 
of Thucydides and for which there is also other evidence in other writers. 

Now one can say this: Generally speaking—there was only this great difficulty 
on the basis of myth—if you boost the age of Kronos, you get into troubles 
with Zeus. I mean, that wa,sthe great difficulty , as you know, because 
Zeus was the man who terminated that; that would create a difficulty. But 
generally speaking, if you take for example Pl^£, the suggestions at first 
glance are a good beginning, or more freeisely, h a perfect beginning, but an 
imperfect and gentle beginning. And the other view was an imperfect and 
savage beginning. Now when one reads Plato more carefully, especially tie 
Laws where this is most fully developed, one sees that Plato also believes 
in an imperfect and savage beginning. It comes out only step by step. But 
the serious question behind this point is this: The more terrible the begin¬ 
nings were the greater the human achievement, and the less terrible the 
beginnings were, the more gratitude for providence. Does this make sense? 

That is, I think, the issue behind itj that makes it so important. In other 
words, what did they know about a thousand years before, to say nothing of 
ten thousand—nothing. b 0 the only guide they had was the human meaning of 
the two alternatives. Is this clear? 



Student: I'm sorry, I didn’t hear that last— 

Mr. Strauss: I mean, they did not haye any knowledge to speak of—I mean 
some they had—dS course that is the argument of Thucydides, I mean that 
they lived in a more barbaric manner, that they know. But surely that was 
not detailed enough. But the light which they had was not derived f rom the 
facts, but from an understanding of the human meaning of the two opposed 
theories, and I will state them: A gentle beginning-gratitude to providence; 
a terrible beginning—a posture of revolt in the extremes^ case, but at least 
a sense of human achievement. , 

Student: Mould you say a gratitude to progress rather than a gratitude to' 
providence? 

Mr. Strauss: ^es, all right, but in order to bring that out—to bring out 
the crucial implication, it is to the human achievement. That is the point. 
Now if we apply this to Diodotus, we would say the indication of Diodotus' 
view would be, if simply stated, a pious view. Now I do not believe that 
Diodotus is pious in the sense in which Nicias is pious, but in the way in 
which Thucydides was pious, which you can say was very impious. But which 
agrees with piety in so far as it agrees with the practical consequences 
of the pious attitude. 

Student: Mould you say gentleness? 

Mr. Strauss: Gentleness and moderation, the immediate distrust of hubris. 

Student: Would moderation be more intellectual, taking a chance—inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: It is something very different, I would say, but connected. 
Gentleness is simply, one can say, that gentleness is the opposite to 
cruelty, both to active and passive cruelty*-I mean ithe desire to hurt 
others or indifference to the stifferings of others. Whereas moderation is 
the opposite to hubris. In the narrow sense moderation is taken, as in 
Arifetotle's Ethics, for example, merely for continence regarding food, drink, 
and so on. That is the narrow meaning. That was not the original meaning, 
and the fuller meaning, always asserts itself, not in Aristotle, but surely 
in Plato, and also in Thucydides. When Thucydides speaks of Archidamus, 
the Spartan king, he was reputed to be . . . (G) . . that does not for one 
moment mean that he was not indulgent regarding food and drink, not for one 
moment., , (0), , . means here the moderation as a moral character--you 
know when we read of Pericles, where the other word is used, . .(G). . , you 
remember, then it does not refer to his character, but it refers to the 
intellect, that he knew where to stop. You know, it is an intellectual virtue 
if I may say so, not a moral virtue, although it is somewliat dangerous to 
apply these distinctions too— 

Student: Is moderation intellectual in the sense that it involves a feeling 
of t he whole—by the whole I mean the world- 

Mr. Strauss: Perhaps one can enlarge—for example in Xenophon's Kemorabbilia , 
book IV, I don't remember that exactly, there Xenophon says Socrates wished 
his young friends to be—before he taught them anything about the political 
art and so on—to become moderate. Moderation is then broken down into two 
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things: piety and justice.- That would come much closer to what you mean; 
in other words, it is a much broader things That is good, but I don't think 
it is used by Thucydides in this sense. I only hope I have made clear to 
you this point which is of some importance. But it is of course always 
difficult, although absolutely necessary, to go intdj those regions to which 
. Thucydides only points, and which he never sets forth as clearly as the 
sS^ge of Syracuse and such matters. But that doesn't mean that, we shouldn't 
think about them. 

Student: About the isle of D e los 9 ,is it not possible to tie this up with 
the overall theme of rest a nd motion—the bringing in of horseracing and 
gymnastics being motion. 

Mr. Strauss: I don't believe that this is immediately relevant because the 
gymnastic thing was an old story of the olden times. 

Student: But it was balanced in the olden times by the singing and by the 
poets, the representatives of rest. And you said, I think, when we went 
over it that this time there was nothing in the text^ to denote music as 
being included. 

Mr. Strauss. If you say.that the intellectual pursuits in the widest sense 
belong rather to rest than to motion, I believe that you have good grounds. 

I will give only one example: In the last speech of Pericles he says you, 
the Athenian people, you have this opinion today and the other people 
tomorrow, but I stand forth always the same—rest. Very clearly. And this, 
of course, would be applied to every understanding, every insight, which is 
then restful, no longer change. Whereas mere opihions are floating; that is 
true, and to that extent I could accept what you say. 

Student: It occurs to me that Thucydides, like Plato, had a certain anti¬ 
democratic quality, which is illustrated in this way—that the democracy 
Vanished three men: Themistocles, Thucydides himself, and Alcibiades. 

Mr. Strauss: Well, surely Alcibiades deserved it—I mean it was foolish 
of Athens to do it after having followed his advice. 

Student: But there is only one person in Plato who suffered at the hands 
of democracy—Socrates. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is not quite so simple. It is of course, the mast 
visible in Plato, but when you read the Laches , for example, where Laches and 
Kicias,.who are democratic generals, but with great pro-Spartan leanings 
on different grounds. Laches because of his military interest, and Licias 
because of his moral sympathies. And then they speak to two men, two ordinary 
Athenians who belong to the upper class but in no way outstanding, but the 
sons of famous fathers—the son of the older Thucydides, not a relative of 
ours, and the octher was the son of Aristidds. So these were the anti-democra 
statesmen of the earlier generation. Aristides and Thucydides also got 
into trouble; the whole history of Athens was full—but indeed no action of 
the democracy was so impressive in Plato—but this is of course the other 
side which Plato also makes clear, that Socrates could live for seventy long 
years in Athens. In Sparta he would have been exposed as an infant, being 
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not particularly handsome. In other words^ Plato knew this. Yew, but 
what are you driving at? I think there is a very profound agreement between 
Plato and Thucydides. 

Student: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: I think that shows*-I think the field of immediate disagreement— 
which doesn't mean ultimate disagreement—is Thucydides' concentration on 
what we call foreign policy—the many cities, you know. The Platonic 
system—4end of tape.) 
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Thucydides 

Lecture XIII, February 21, 1962 
Book VII, Chapters l4|2 

Your paper ms much closer to the nature of a report than an analysis. 

One little point, you said twice that the Syracusians were becoming the 
aggressors; that is surely not the right expression for the fact that they 
are now an the offensive. These are two very different things. For instance, 
you cannot say that the British and the Americans became the aggressors 
at the end of the Second Wrold War—this is only minor. Well, you pointed 
out the element of self-justification in Nicias* letter to Athens, which 
is I think correct, and you also saw that the Syracusians somehow become 
a kind of Athenians through the process. This might have been brought out 
more emphatically. 

Now last time I received a paper by a student which I read and which 
I thought I should mention just now. In regard to Alcibiades* speech at 
Sparta, he remarks, tthe distorted meanings of words and accepted standards 
of which Thucydides has spoken coherently in 3/32, as you will remember, 
i.e. the new interpretation of patriotism in Alcibiades* speech. Now 
according to this it is patriotic to fight against ones own city in order 
to come backto it. The point which the student makes is that this is a 
rather unexpected and interesting illustration of the change of the meaning 
of words which took place during the war. Another point, the student says 
that Nicias, more than any other figure of the history, approaches that 
higher of the opposites which Thucydides regarded not as stronger, but as - 
more vulnerable, more delicate, than the lower. Now, I do not know whether * 
this judgment on Nicias can ultimately be maintained; we can decide it 
clearly, I believe, only next time when we come to the final analysis of 
Nicias. I believe that this might be based on something I wrote, but this 
point I have not brought up her© which I think one should mention. Two 
opposites—motion and rest are the most universal—but also Athens and 
£^>arta and other things we have seen. Now, it turns out that one of the 
two opposites is of higher rank. In the case of Athens and Sparta I think 
that one can say that Athens occupies the higher rank. Now jumping quite 
a few miles — one could say that the opposites in Thucydides have 

this character—that their higher is not the stronger, the lower is the 
stronger. 

Now, you are of course already familiar with this' view—that 
would ordinarily be understood by ‘’materialism**, whatever that may mean, 
that the lower is the stronger. Think of the cosmogony develpped by the 
present-day scientist—infinitely long stretches where there is not even 
life, to say nothing of man. Man developed over a relatively short duration, 
and while developing all kinds of amazing powers, as we know, still he is 
powerless compared with the inhuman and inanimate scope of the universe. 

N w this is of course diametrically opposite to the Socratic and Aristotlean 
view, according to which there are also opposites, you can say, but the 
higher is the stronger. The soul or mind is higher and stronger than the 
body or matter, or whatever you call it. And this point we have not brought 
up in this seminar at all; perhaps we will have an occasion to mention it 
later. 

So now let us turn to a coherent discussion of this assignment. In 
the first chapter, the second part of it—roughly after the first sentence 
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And it was resolved to go to Himera, the rather because the four 
Attic galleys, which Nicias, though he contemned them before,had 
now when he heard they were at Locri sent to wait for them, were /( 

> not yet arrived at Rhegium. Having prevented this guard, they X 
crossed the straight ( Mr. Strauss: Now let me see, what was that. 

Since the four Athenian ships were not yet present in Rhegium, NjCias’ 
hopes—will you read that again—and he decided to go to Himera?) 

A^d it was resolved to go to Himera, the rather because the four Attic 
galleys, which Nicias, though he contemned them before, had now when 
he heard they were at Locri sent to wait for them, were not arrived 
yet at Rhegium. (Hr. Strauss: I would say the combination of his 
false hopes and his slowness are observed there.) 

At the end of chapter 2—where he says at the end of this chapter "So close 
to danger had the Syracusians come", "so close"} in other words, it was ' * 
touch and go. Well, I think it is fair to assume that under a quicker 
leader, Alcibiades, Syracuse would have been laid under s^g® already before, 
and there is a very high probability that it would have been conquered by the 
Athenians. I p the next chapter—we must pursue this point about—in the 
fourth sentence of chapter three...where Gyllippus finds the Syracusians 
confused and not easily ordered. 

3. ...After this, they were putting t hemselves into order of battle 
ene against another} but Gylippus, finding the Syracusians troubled 
and not easily falling into their ranks, led back his army in a more 
open ground. Nicias led not the Athenians out against him, but lay 

_ still at his own fortification. (Mr. Strauss: That which he translated 

as "lay still" is in Greek. . . . (G). . . , he remained at rest, at 
rest. In the next chapter, about the fifth sentence, where Nicias - 
finds it good to go a gainst the Plemmyriams.... 

U. ...Also it seemed good to Nicias to fortify the place called 
Plemmyrium. It is a promontory over against the city, which, 
shooting into the entrance of the great haven, straiteneth the 
mouth of the same} which fortified, he thought would facilitate 
the bringing in of necessaries to the army. For by this means, 
their galleys might ride nearer to the haven of the Syracusians, 
and not upon every motion of the navy of the enemies to b e to 
come out against them, as they were before, from the bottom of the 
(great) haven. And he had his mind set chiefly now upon the war ty 
sea, seeing his hopes by land diminished since the arrival of Gylippus. 
(Mr. Strauss: More literally: "The affairs relating to the land 
\ \ being more hopeless, more hopeless. He has hopes then regarding the 
sea. Now Gylippus enters the scene very definitely, and the 
informal speech of Gylippus, to which you referred in your pap; 

in the neat chapter. And after the Syracusians and the allies were 
defeated—do you have that?) 

$. ...The Syracusians and their confederates being overcome, and the 
Athenians having given them truce to take up their dead and erected 
a trophy, Gylippus assembled the army and told them that this was 
not theirs, but his own fault, who, by pitching the battle so far 
> within the fortifications, had deprived them of the use both of their 
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cavalry and darters; and that therefore he meant to bring them 
on again, and ■wished them to consider that for forces they were 
nothing inferior to the enemy; and for courage, (Kr. Strauss: 

We can stop here.) 

Tou rightly said that this shows Gylippus*s intelligence, that he makes 
clear that it was his fault less the army be unreasonably discouraged. But 
there is another point which should strike us here. Has the speaker for 
next time read his assignment yet? 

Student: Yes, I have. 

Mr. Strauss: What about Gylippus* speeches altogether? 

Student: The main point which I would see here which would be the same in 
my half of the book is the emphasis on courage. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, let me explore this a bit further. Does Gylippus in your 
section address t he army? 

Student: He is never quoted directly. 

Mr. Strauss: There is no formal speech of Gylippus. Now in the sedond half 
* it seems to be different; we will discuss that when we come to it. I would 
0 say, contrary to the appearance, that Gylippus is never given a formal 
^ speech by Thucydides in the way in which so many commanders—like Pagondas, 
who don't play any role —are given such a speech. This 

calls for some explanation, because in a way Gylippus is absolutely decisive 
for the land victory of the anti-Athenians in Sicily. Think of that other 
great Spartan commander we have met before, you know, what about Brasidas 
as a speaker? Five speeches. And Thucydides even says something about him 
as he speaks. 

Student: inaudible 

*'• Mr. Strauss: Yes, he was a good speaker although measured by Spartan standards. 
Now it seems to be reasonable that Gylippus was not a speaker at all. He 
was laconic. Now at the end of chapter 8, the last half of chapter 8, let us 
read that. ° 

8. ...And fearing lest such as he sent, through want of utterance or 
judgment(Mr. Strauss: "He" means Nicias.) or through desire to pleas© 
the multitude, should deliver things otherwise than they were, he 
wrote unto them a letter, conceiving that thus the Athenians should 
best know his mind, whereof no part could now be suppressed by the 
’ messenger, and might therefore enter into deliberation ppon trud grounds. 

With these letters a nd other their instructions, the messengers took 
• their gourney. And Nicias, in the meantime having a care to the well 
guarding of his camp, was wary of entering into any voluntary dangers. 

Nicias now ia coompletely in his element, conservative, preservative, resting, 
and no risk. Caution is the only principle of action, the only way to salvation. 
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But, only—as is made clear at the end of the first sentence of this chapter— 
what does Thucydides say here about Nicias* thoughts? 

8. Nicias perceiving this and seeing the strength of the enemy and his 
own necessities daily increasing, he also sent messengers to Athens, 
both at other thimes and often, upon the occasion of every action that 
passed, and now especially, as finding himself in danger, and that 
, unless they quickly sent for those qway that were there already, or 

sent a great supply unto them, there was no hope of safety. 

There was no safety; "hope** is not here in the text. So caution is the only 
way to salvation, but only if the army are called back very soon or another 
very large army are very soon sent. So the caution of Nicias is based on 
great quickness of the other side. Others must have that quality w$thh he 
conspicuously lacks. His caution is based on hopes. Without hopes he would 
have made the decision to return at the risk of being capitally punished by 
the Athenian demos a long time ago. Not obliged to take orders bec^ase he 
had full discfetionary command, he waits for orders. He is a good citizen, 
but not a statesman, for he induces the Athenians now to invest still more 
troops and money and ships in what he regards as an adventure. In other words, 
he first gives the Athenians the alternative of either saving the army there 
or a new investment. He does not tteyk the sittation is so risky that they 
have to call it back. 

Student: Isn't there a sense in which Nicias was a coward? 

Mr. Strauss: Sure, if you use such a harsh word— 

Student: —before the assembly, and here again,— 

Hr. Strauss: Yes, sure, but you see, that is perfectly correct, but the reason 
why I tremble to use that word is thinking of my own self. What would I 
have done in such a situation. But one can rightly say that that is an ■ 
irrelevant consideration, and we have to forget about ourselves and undergo 
a training in objective judgment even if it would lead to our own cppital 
condemnation, we have to say What you say. 

Student: You said "in what Nicias regards as an adventure." Is the present— 
inaudible. 

Mr. Strauss: It is much more than an adventure now, it is an almost hopeless 
stand. Now we come then to the letter which he writes to the Athenians, a 
fairly long letter. Let us read a few passages from that in chapter 12, 
beginning after the second sentence. 

12. ..For though our fleet (which they also have heard) were vigorous 
at first, both for soundness of the galleys and entireness of the men, 
yet our galleys are now soaked with lying so long in the water and 
our men consumed. For we want the means to haul a-land our galleys 
and trim them, because the galleys of the enemy, as good as ours and 
more in number, do keep us in a continual expectation of assault, 
which they manifestly endeavour. And seeing it is in their own choice 
to attempt or not, they have therefore liberty to dry their galleys at 
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their pleasure; for they lied- not, as we, in attendance upontother*. 

Now here the question arises which I, lacking expertness in naval warfare 
in general and Greek naval warfare in particular, is this: w hy could not 
he have taken the initiative? That is hard to see, why the Etyracusians 
were active and kept their galleys in good shape by virtue of activity, 
and he just was sitting around. Or is there a simple naive disclosure of 
his own congenital inactivity. T^at I do not know. 

Student: What could N^cias do by sea? His whole campaign was orientated 
about the land. The only thing he could do by sea was go home. 

Mr. Strauss: He could fight the Syracusian navy, couldn’t he? Is this not 
possible? I mean, could not he do th the Syracusians navy what the Syracusia: 
navy did to him, keep them locked in the harbor.until their galleys would— 

Student: He didn’t occupy the wings of the harbor. 

Mr. Strauss: You think it was tacticly impossible. 

Students Also I think there is a point that —inaudible. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but there were on land, and the danger exists everywhere. . 
Student: Inaudible. 

Mr. Strauss: I cannot-inaudible-l would like to hear someone who has studied 
about that and knows more about it* Let us turn to chapter lUj we have to 
read only a brief paragraph. 

lli. ”To you I write, who know how small a time any fleet continueth 
in the height of vigour, and how few of the mariners are skilful 
both how to hasten the course of a galley and how to contain the oar* 
But of all, my greatest trouble is this: that being general (Mr. 

Strauss: . .... .inaudible. 

) I can neither make them dot etter (for 
your natures are hard to be governed) nor get mariners in any/ other 
place ) (Mr. Strauss: Nicias is unable to command Athenians whose 
natures are hard to command, and that is of course part of the whole 
story. That applies not only to the soldiers and sailors in Sicily, 
but it applies of course above all to the Athenians at home. A bit 
later—start with the next paragraph.) 

W I could have written to you other things more pleasing than 
• these, but not more profitable, seeing it is necessary for you to 
know certainly the affairs here when you go to council upon them. 
Withal, because I know your natures to be such as though you love 
to hear the best, yet afterwards when things fall not out accordingly 
you will call in question them that write it, -1 thought best to write 
the truth for own safety's sake. (Mr. Strauss: Yes, it is safer 
to make manifest the truth.) 

His fear of the Athenians—they are hard to rule —and his fear of the 
Athenians’ resentfulness. This explains why hehis urging the Athenians to 
clll off the Sicilian campaign was much weaker than his calling for a larger 
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army and navy, and for a successor for himself, I mean, when you read the 
letter as a whole there are two alternative policies—calling back their 
expeditionary force from Sicily, and sending a new one. The whole emphaai# 
is on the latter,_vhich^from his point of view was the most foolish thin g, 
and that was a^hbridessiSn to the nature of the Athenians as he saw it. 

Student: Couldn't one make the observation that regardless of what was 
done, Nicias had hopes of being saved; because if they called back the armjr 
he would be safe, and even if they sent another army he would be replaced 
and also be saved* 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is true. I mean, this element of hope 4s absolutely 
crucialand will come out later very very clearly. Well, one only has to 
see the beginning of chapter 15, immediately where we left off* 

15. ?And now think thus: that though we have carried ourselves, both 
captains and soldiers, in that for which we came at first hither, 
unblameably, yet since all Sicily is united against us and another 
army expected out of Peloponnesus, you must resolve (for those we 

• have here are not enough for the enemy's present forces) either to 

• send for these away, or to send hifehfer another army, both of land and 
sea soldiers, no less than the former, and money not a little; and 
also a general to succeed me, who am able to longer to stay here, 
being troubled with the stone (in the kidneys). (Mr. Strauss: Now 
here you see by merely counting the words, how many more words are , 
devoted to the second proposal, and no detailed plans are made in any 

i way as to how the salvation of the army there by being called bfcck to 
Athens could be achieved. At the beginning of chapter 18 we find 
another point of broad importance.) 

18. The Lacedaemonians, as they intended before, and being also 
instigated to it by the Syracusians and Corinthians, upon advertise- ; 
ment now of the Athenians' new supply for Sicily, prepared likewise 
to invade Attica, thereby to divert them. And Alcibiades also im¬ 
portunately (Mr. Strauss: "Alsc^is not thare. "Also" must be deleted.) 
- urged the fortifying of Deceleaa, and by no means to war remissly. 

So you see, Alcibiades i s really the driving force. One can say that tie 
Athenian disaster in Sicily is due to two things: First, to the Athenian 
directing the anti-Athenian strategy, Alcibiades, and secondly to the 
transformation of the Syracusians into Athenians. It is a defeat of Athens 
through a victory of the Athenian ((principle). 

Student: Nicias might be a sort of Spartan character. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, He is. He is. I mean, Archidamus and Nicias, I believe 
would . . inaudible. 

Student: One could imagine them having a glass of wine together on a summer 

evening very easily. 

Mr. Strauss: The Spartans didn't drink1 
Student: They did . . .inaudible. 



Mr. Strauss: I suppose that happened when a Spartan was entirely alone, 
not in company. 

Student: You said the Svracuslans were transformed into Athenians— 

Mr. Strauss: We will come to that, we will come to that. 

Student: —because it struck me , this point of Thucydides when he says 
..(inaudible) that the Syracusiane were very much like unto the Athenians, 
and this I guess would have to be (raised?). 

Mrl Strauss: Yes, but just as Athens became Athens throught the Persian 
War—. Now the sequel is of utmost importance for the work as a whole. 

• Iflt ...But the Lacedaemonians were heartened thereunto principally 
(Mr. Strauss: “Principally ", mostly. But mostly— inaudible.... 

In other words, what is even more important than 
Alcibiades' policy—that is the point here, 

because they thought the Athenians having in hand a double war, one 

* against them and another against She Sicilians, would be the easier 
pulled down, and because they conceived the breach of the last peace 

■ was in themselves. For In the former war, the injury proceeded from 
their own side, in that the Thebans had entered Plataea in time of 
peacej and because also, whereas it was inserted in the former articles 
that arms should not bo carried against such as would stand to trial 

• of judgment, they had refused such trial when the Athenians offered i&. 
And they thought all their misfortunes had deservedly befallen them 
for that cause, remembering amongst others, the calamity at Pylus. 

Now this we must understand; it is absolutely crucial for the understanding 
of Sparta. I mean, apart from all calculations—you know, military cal¬ 
culations, Athens has now a double war on their hands—there is this other 
consideration which Thucydides develops at great detail later. 

In the first part of the war they were at fault in their opinion, and vh&t 
was the consequence of their being at fault in the first war? 

Student: Low Morale. 

Mr. Strauss: That Is not how it would appear to the Spartan mind; that is 
modern psychology. 

Student: The i nvasion of Pylus. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, and other misfortunes, other disasters. But what is the 
link between the two? Guilt and disaster, what is the link? 

Student: Every time they were defeated they thought it was the result of 
past act. 

Mr. Strauss: But still, there are two elements, guilt and disaster; how 
are they related? 

Mr. Strauss: Punishment. Disaster is punishment. As he puts it here, they 
were deservedly unfortunate. That is the point. That is essential to Sparta 
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And now, what was the guilt; two facts are mentioned here. 

Students Thebes, on the one hand, and that they didn't stand a trial of 
judgment on the other. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but these two subjects have been discussed quite a bit; 
and here we have the final statement on it, and therefore we have to make 
it perfectly clear what it is about. Now first regarding Thebes. What 
was the last statement we had read about that? It was in the first book 
when he stated the beginning of the war. 

Student: There he pointed out that the real beginning of the war was 
the invasion of Attica. 

Mr. Strauss: It did not say explicitly, but he implied it. And what was 

the reason for excluding Thebes as an illegal act? 

Student: I think one could make an analogy between the first truce and 
the truce you read about here— 

Mr. Strauss: Excuse,me, we must first clarify the Plataean business. 

Student: The case of aggression was not clear because the Athenians were 
invited in by high-ranking citizens. 

Mr. Strauss: That was, it seems, Thucydides' view, but the Spartans djd not 
recognize that. The Spartans apparently took a more legal position than 
Thucydides tqkes. The government for the time being is the state. So'fif 
the government at that time was democratic and it was only an oligarchic 
clique who called them in. And the Spartans are here more correct, saying 
it was not the formal government who called you in, and therefore it was a 
hostile act. That was the first part. Does it become clear? After all 
look at the kind of things you have today when in some cases you do not 
know who the government is, you know, and each party can say they were called 
in by -. . inaudible. . .. And now we come to the second point. 

Student: I was just going to say that it became clear when the second truce 
was broken that no one regarded the truee—inaudible—the real crucial factor 
in the breaking of the truce was when the Athenians touched down on Spartan 
territory. I think they interpreted t he t ruce that way the first time— 
inaudible. 

Mr. Strauss: Because it was clearly stated in the truce, I mean, if there 
were some complication, as you had at Ccreyra for example, where Athenians 
. and Corinthians fought against each other but there was no ys.iolation 0 f the 
truce. Because you know there was the fighting b etv?een the Corcyraeans and 
the Corinthians, grid the Athenians happened to be the allies of the Corcyra.?' 
so that was not finally a violation of the truce between Corinth and Athens. 
But ve don’t neecf to go back bo the complicated story of the beginning of 
the second war. It was clear that from the first bock the Athenians offer e- 
to give an account of what they did—I mean what is now called to stand tri. 
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to negotiate and to find out whether the Athenians had done anything against 
the truce. And the Spartans didn’t avail themselves of that offer. Archi- 
damus wanted them to avail# - themselves of the offer. In stead the Spartans 
sent an embassary to Athens and demanded from the Athenians the purification 
from their own curse, which had nothing whatever to do with the issue at 
hand: t)lfl the Athenians by their Corcyraean and Potidaean action violate the 
terms of the truce—and there was no question of that. So this I think now 
is perfectly clear, the Spartans themselves have now confessed that they 
were the aggressors in the first war. So by the only clear criterion, the 
criterion of solemn treaties—-whether in another sense the Athenians were 
aggressors by their imperialistic policy, that cannot be decided because it 
is, according to Thucydides' own speech, everyone who can expand will expand. 
Sparta had done her expansion in the past. Expansion in unjust only if it 
is done in transgression of a solumn treaty. 

You remember, in the first book there were three causes of war: The 
deepest—that was fear of Athens’ power; that was trans-legal. Then, the 
solumn treaties—that is strictly legal. And then thi±d, the affair with 
the curse; you know, where Pericles replies to the Spartans' demands with 
two demands of his own, that the Spartans had to take care of two curses. 

But then in the second book we found a fourth cause which was practically not 
mentioned at all in the first book, and that was the war is a war of liberation 
from the tyrant city. And that implied again a clear notion of justice, 
you remember. Each Greek city has a right to live under its own laws and 
have its own government. And that of course was also very difficult to 
maintain given the great inequalities between peoples, given all kinds of 
relations of dependence between cities, to say nothing of the Spartan con¬ 
quest of Kycene centuries ago. We must not forget this entirely. 

At the end of chapter 19—read the last sentence of chapter 19. 

19. ...Now the twenty-five Corinthian galleys that were manned in 
winter lay opposite to the twenty galleys of Athens which were at 
Naupactus till such time as the men of arms in the ships from Pel¬ 
oponnesus might get away; for which purpose they were also set out 
at first, that the Athenians might not have their minds upon these 
ships so much as upon the galleys. (Hr. Strauss: Read now the end 
of chapter 17.) 

17. ...The Corinthians manned five-and-tventy galleys to present 
. battle to the fleet that kept watch at Naupactus, that the ships yr' 
with the men of arms, whilst the Athenians attended these galleys 
so embattled against them, might pass by unhindered. 

^uch cases of course occur very often in Thucydides; it just struck me in 
this particular case. The later statement, only two pages later, seems to 
be a mere repetition of the first. Now I regard it as impossible that a 
writer like Thucydides merely repeats himself—he didn't get a dollar a line, 
or he was surely not a prolix writer as we have had more than one occassion 
to observe. What is it, what is the difference. Let us not hesitate 
to use a simple pedantic word. . 

Student: The first time he mentions presenting battle—inaudible. 
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Mr. Strauss: Yes, but what strikes me more obviously is in chanter 17 
—the plan, and in chapter 19—the execution. That is the difference, 
but that of course would in no way be sufficient. Now when you look at 
the plan at the end of chapter 17, —no you would have to read also the 
preceding paragraph, which we cannot do, in chapter 17. He speaks first 
of the Corinthians, —there must have been something here which I am not 
ab<j>le to recognize now. I have here a note to the effect that in the first 
c%se, in chapter 17 and also in chhpter 18, he describes the plans whereby 
the Corinthians deceived the Spartans. Oh, yes, in chapter 19 as a.whole- 
sorry. The Spartans come first and the Corinthians afterward. That is 
only a somewhat imprecise statement of the question—the turning around of 
the orderj—Corinthians, Spartans T -in the plan, and in the execution, the 
Corihthians first. This would require exploration. In other words, one 
cannot merely read it and say that Thucydides repeats himself. You must 
see what is the difference between the first and the second statement arihd 
see whether this difference is not of some importance for the understanding 
of the whole. The Spartans take precedence here in the execution. The 
Spartans are no longer slow; it think it issupposed to mean that. 

In chapter 21 we find two other speeches which are not formal speeches. 

If you will read that beginning from the second sentence, 

21. . .And having assembled the Syracusians, he told them that they 
ought to man as many galleys as they could and make trial of a 
battle by sea; and that he hoped therety to perform somewhat to 
the benefit of the war which should be worthy the danger. Hermocrates 
also was none of the least means of getting them to undertake the 
Athenians with their navy, who told them that neither the Athenians 
had this skill by sea hereditary or from everlasting, but were more 
inland men than the Syracusians, and forced to become seamen by the 
Kedes, (Mr. Strauss: Is this not interesting—how the tables are 
turned. The Athenians are not primarily sailors, whereas the 
Syracusians are, so to speak, by nature sailors—more Athenian than 
the Athenians. ) and that to daring men, such as the Athenians are, 
they are most formidable that are as daring against them; for where¬ 
with they terrify their neighbours^: which is not always the advantage 
of power, but boldness of enterprizing, with the same shall they in 
like manner be terrified by their enemies. He knew it, he said, 
certainly, that the Syracusians, by their unexpected daring to en¬ 
counter the Athenian navy, would get more advantage in respect of 
the fear it would cause than the Athenians should endamage them by 
odds of skill. 

The daring is now entirely on the anti-Athenian side. Tpe roles are reversed. 
Athens is defeated by her cnempfe adopting the Athenian principle. 

Student: Isn’t it sort of interesting that Hermocrates is one of the leaders 
in bringing about this change. He himself is a member of the oligarchical 
party; he more or less cuts his throat in a way (?) because he seems to get 
less and less important as time goes on—in power, i.e. the maritime nation 
will have associations with democracy. (?) 

Mr. Strauss: If one can assume that—which is not a bad assumption. 
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But did it not strike you altogether that Hermocrates is barely mentioned. 
Students inaudible 

Kr. Strauss: I have even been wondering whether he was not in favor—whether 

he did not have some connections with Nicias—1 was contemplating that_ 

I believe there is no evidence for that, however. 

Students Well,. Thucydides says at the end that one of the reasons why they 
killed Nicias was some suspicion that he had been negotiating among the 
Syracusians. 

Kr. Strauss: Yes, that I knew, but the question is, of course, whether 
Hermocrates had anything to do with that. The case is by no means completely—' 
Hermocrates wanted to have a startling victory, that is clear. Now one more 
point lest I forget yet. 'We must also see here in the informal speeches the 
contrast between the very brief speech by Gylippus and the very extensive 
speech by Hermocratiss; I think the relation is roughly one to six, or so. 

That only with the view to the question (is Gylippus a great orator 
or just a silent soldier. silent soldier. 

Student: The point interested me that was made by Hermocrates—that the 
Athenians were more on land before they became seamen, and were not by nature 
seamen. This came up earlier, but it is very important, it seems to me, for 
the understanding of the Athenian character as such—that as they came late 
to their power and they were, you could almost say, an old-fashioned 
community who ultimately took on these strange ways very late. 

fir. Strauss: Yes, that is perfectly clear ; but Thucydides makes this 
marvellously clear that Athens became the Athens we know of only after the 
Persian War. And Aristotle, by the way, confirms this by his discussion in 
the seventh book of the Politics, or the eighth—the eighth, where he speaks 
of the change of the education in Athens, the old-fashioned education and the 
new education as well. The change took place in Athens after the Persian War. 
That great victory increased Athenian self-confidence, daring, willingness to 

innovate also in education ........ inaudible. 

Y q u must, however, remember that this is all colonial country—Sicily, and there 
is a certain similarity between Sicily and this country, and mainland Greece 
and Europe, and that is quite interesting. 

Student: inaudible. . . 

Kr, Strauss: Not necessarily; that overlaps. 

Student: inaudible. . . 

Kr. Strauss: That is not the' point—the point is this is a colonial country vher 
people have a very high start from the beginning. Plato’s Critias is a very 
interesting document of that. The Critias , of course, does not deal with 
Sicily, but with Atlantis was the fabulous big 

island in the Atlantic Ocean with played a role also in the imagination of 
many generations. I think also a role, if I remember well, in Columbus— 
although Columbus of course thought also of India—but this notion of a big 
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island outside of the straits of Gibraltar. But nevertheless, one can I 
think show that Atlantic as described there is a super Sicily—a big island 
in the west. But whereas the Sicilian expedition was an unjust war of Athens 
against a big island in the west where Athens deservedly perished, in this 
story the Atlantis people are the unjust people, attacking Athens thousands 
of years before and of course being deservedly defeated. So Athena became 
the winner of a glorious victory in a just war, and this story is told by 
a man called Critias, not the Critias we know, his grandfather probably, but 
still, Critias is Critias—the rival of Alcibiades. So whereas Alcibiades 
ruined Athens, Critias —well he doesn’t exactly save Athens—he.only tells 
.the story told to him by an Egyptian priest of the salvation of Athens. 

I think the description of thfc city, the capital of Atlantis, is modled on 
the a ascription of Syracuse. I have forgotten now all the details, but that 
was my distinct impression. 

Student: Since you bring the question up I can't help but remember that in 
the Critias the old Athens was destroyed by a god. 

Kr. Strauss: Yes, but that is an enormous cataclysm or something like that. 
Student: In other words. It wasn’t destroyed by- 

Mr. Strauss: That is standard. H ow this jibes with other things is a long 
question, and is an important question. 

Student: Woujd it be stretching a point too far to compare the walls around 
the city of Atlantis-their similarity to the walls around Plataea? 

Mr. Strauss: (I don’t know, but it reminds me of a description of Syracuse, 

—there is a description of Syracuse, I believe in Strabo—and there seem 
to be very striking similarities. 

Student: I thought it was interesting to notice how Athens got rid of 
Themistocles by banishment and how because Syracuse is more——inaudible. 

Kr. Strauss: Later on he will be banished. 

Student: Yes, but first he sort of fades away. Right at the peak of Themistocl< 
career he is banished. This seems to show.that Athens at that time was a far 
more traditional society than Syracuse was at this particular period. (?) 

Mr. Strauss: That is questionable. 

Student: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: I don’t know. Surely—I mean, Sicily was the land of rhetoric/ 

Leontine. . . . was the home town of Gorgis;. 
And Athens at this time didn’t have this kind of thing, you know. At the 
time of the Persian Wars it didn't have teachers of rhetoric or anyth' 

of this sort. Tragedy was slowly beginning. 

Student: There is one thing here—well, I don’t know what to make of it. But 
Nicias, why the Athenians kept Nicias where he was? I wonder whether 
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it has something to do with the fact that Nicias had this reputation for 
being lucky. 

Mr* Strausss And solid. 

Student: inaudible. 

Mr. Strauss: But he was never in such a tough spot—never. 

, Student: But I was wondering also whether th&Be isn't some kind of Thucydidean 
message here about the fact that if you want luck, you have got to go chasing 
after it. That people who count on luck have to have daring too—that you 
can't sit tight and hope for luck. This somehow doesn't work. 

Mr. Strauss: You mean from the Athenian point of view, 

Student: From any point of view. But this is what is happening now—that 
Nicias’ luck has become such an illusion from the Athenian point of view 
. that —inaudible They lose the momentum of their daring which gave 

them same justification of counting on luck in an earlier time. 

• EtudStrauss: ...INAUDIBLE..... ' The point which you made first, Nicias 
v is supposed to be lucky. Now there is if course a connection in Nicias* 

1 mind between his luck and his piety and it is possible that this was 
shared to some extent by the Athenians. It was a kind of insurance to 
have this friend of the gods as a commander. But that would then only 
be another stimul/us to Athenian daring. 
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Student: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: That ’ s all right, but in this case if they need him so badly 
then the enVy recedes. .Thera are very many examples of that: For example, 
if people are envious of a very rich man this envy becomes less poisonous 
when he helps them—at least in most cases. In some cases it gets worse. 

Student: We hear that Nicias has honor as a soldier, but Thucydides never 
shows it to us, and in fact when the Athenians include Nicias in the command 
of the Syracusian expedition, it was a modification to some extent of the 
daring that they were showing in mounting the expedition at all. It seena 
to me that there is a suggestion throughout Thucydides—and this why I’M 
convinced that Alcibiades is to semo extent its hero—and that is that if you. 
were going to do it properly, with alacrity and speed, with elan, you may 
come to grips, but you’ll never know that until you’ve tried and failed. 

Mr* Strauss: B u t still, rightly prepared. Perhaps not down to the last 
shoelace, but almost. 

Student: And this is why when you raise the question of fragility and 
achievement of the idea of rest and motion, that again this is the embodiment 
of Alcibiades. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure, but the point Is this’ If you could isolate Aiiibdades 
from the Athenian demos he could have won. Qr in other words, if Alcibiades 
had become the tyrant of Athens* Tnat is possible. But in studying the 
failure of Athens one cannot isolate the treason of Alcibiades from the 
Athenian demos. 

Student: Yes, but here is a question of the standards by which you judge 
Alcibiades* behavior as treason* Alcibiades was always totally loyal to 
himself— 


Mr. Strauss: That you can also say of Hr. Capone. 

Student: Yes. 

Mr. Strauss: But that doesn’t lead us very far. There is a book by my 
colleague Morton Grodsins on the loyalty question, T^e Loyal and the Disloyal , 
where you find two views of loyalty: §ne is the one that you just, sketched— 
there is not a single human being who is not loyal to someone. He doesn't 
go so far as you do to say that loyalty to oneself is also loyalty, but he 
would say at least to seme other people, his family or something. 

Student: Well, I think there is a sense in which Alcibiades embodied Athens, 
and he was totaiy loyal to his idea of what Athens ought to be. 

Mr# Strauss: Still, I would say, if I may finish the end, the other part of 
the argument, he understands by loyalty what the American law would under¬ 
stand by loyalty—loyalty to the United States. You could not blame Alcibiad 
for not rushing back bo Athens'to stand trialj that was one thing, because 
he surely Would have been contemned to death, there was no question. But to 
go over to the e nemy and to become the chief instrument of the destruction of 



Athens', this I think goes a bit beyond what can be -reconciled with any notion 
of loyalty. After all, Demosthenes had to suffer from that; Thucydides 
himself had to suffer from that, and they didn f t do it. There is a line, 

I believe, which, we must draw. 

Student; What I was looking for before was a well-known proverb, that Kicias* 
reliance on luck—believing he was lucky because he was pious—I would have 
stated t ha£.fhueydide3r*an illusion, and that Thucydides is really much closer 
to saying that God helps those who help themselves. 


Mr• Strauss; Vell 


believing the 


By the way, I think now you irdstated biclas* view. Niclas 
he was favored by the gods, knew also that the gods are jealous. 


And that will become very clean.' later. And therefore he did not want to 
arouse the jealousy of the gods and not to become the commander in the Sicilian 
expedition. You know, after having reached the point, the peak of his own 
prosperity and renown beyond which he had no -dreams whatever, he wanted to 
preserve that and die a mostr esptected Athenian citizen—you know, the elder 
statesman, and you could per hips sea a>me contemporary parallels to that. 

And then he Is drafted into it. But we must now continue. Then Plemmyrlm 
is taken by the Syracusians and this has a very grave effect on the Athenians. 


Everything depends now on finishing the war in Sicily from the E^racnslan 
point of view before the new Athenian army arrives. And of course the arrival 
of the new army—no, Pin ssorry, from the Athenian point of View, before the 
new Spartan army arrives. And- the arrival of the new Athenian army will only 
Contribute to the magnitude of the Athenian disaster* In chapter 2?, the 
last sentence which is the beginning of chapter 23* This is the situation 
in Attica new* The Athenians were deprived of the whole countryside. .At 
the end of chapter 27* 


27....And by the continual going out of the Athenian horsemen, 
making their excursions to Deceleia and defending the country, Y 
their horses became partly lamed through incessant labour in rugged 
grounds and partly wounded by the enemy. 

28. And their provision, which formerly they used to bring in from 
Euboea by Gropus the shortest way, through Becelbia by land, they 
were now forced to fetch, in by sea at great cost about the promontory 
of Sunium. And whatsoever the city was wont to be served withal from 
without, it now -wanted, and instead of a city was become as it were 
a fort. . (hr. Strauss; Athens has ceased to be the city, the greatest 
city. Let us read the sequel, please*) And the Athenians, watching 
on the bettlements of the wall, in the day time by turns, but in the 
night, both winter and summer, all at once (except the horsemen), 
part at the walls and part at the arms, were quite tired. 


bow could this have happened—now could this not- have happened already under 
Pericles 1 strategic plan. 


Student: xt could have, but it wouldn r th have happened. 

Mr. Strauss: Why not? That is important, becuase it was feasible, and the 
Spartans didn*t need a navy. 
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Student: Arichidamus. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is one way of putting it. 

Student: Well, I think the Spartans would stay in Attica as long as the 
Peloponnesus was continually raided. 

Hr. Strauss: They didn't need so jnany troops for that, after all, 

they still had the truce with Argos. But I would put it this way: Pericles 
took that riskj he knew the Spartans* There was no Alcxbiades behind the 
Spartans. 

Student: One Spartan man suggested that they fortify—*- 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but nothing came out of it* And the sequel now. 

28. ...But that which pressed them most was that they had two wars ' 
at once. And yet their obstinacy was so great as no man would have 

i (Mr* Strauss: Their love of feirdom, their love of wisdom.) 

believed till now that they saw it. For being besieged at heme from 
the fortification of the Peloponnesians, no man would have imagined 
that they should not only not have recalled their army out of Sicily, 
but have also besieged Syracuse there, a city of itself no less than 
• Athens f and therein so much have exceeded the expectation Of the 

rest of the Grecians both in power and courage (Mr* Strauss: Daring.) 
(who in the beginning of this war conceived that if the Peloponnesians 
invaded their territory? some of them, that they might hold out two 
years, other three, no man more), as that in the seventeenth year 
after they were first invaded they should have undertaken an exped¬ 
ition into Sicily,- and being every way weakened already by the former 
war, have undergone another, not inferior to that which they had before 
with the Peloponnesians. 

This comment is a kind of last statement about this, but we will come accross 
similar things in book VIII, when after the Sicilian disaster Athens will 
still be unvanquished, to the consternation of all her enemies. Her love 
of victory and daring surpassed all expectations. 

Now then there comes in chapter 29, which we unfortunately cannot read, 
the story of Mycalessus, one of the most moving stories in the book. Well, 
the Athenians ' finances were bad. A detachment of Thracians 

arrive too late for going to Sicily and they are sent home, because it 
would cost money—and have no use. And they are being transported north, 
and on the way north they land in enemy territory arid a perfectly peaceful 
small town, Mycalessus, is invaded and really destroyed by thess savages, 
and especially a fehool there, a school were boys were, and all these boys 
are murdered* And the school was a Very large school for such a small town. 
And that contrast between the savages and the Greek school. Perhaps we will 
read the last sentence of that. 

29. ...Inso much as there was put in practice at this time, besides 
other disorder, all forms of slaughter that could be imagined; they 
likewise fell upon the schoolhouse, which was in the city a great 
one, and the children newly entered into it; and killed them eveiyone. 
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And the calamity of the nhole city, as it was as great as ever 
befell ary, so also was it more unexpected and more bitter* 

By the way, here ibis word confusion—that corresponds to*—It is a special ? 

form of this general thing called motion, motion, disturbance, confusion. . * 

Now motion is the opposite of rest; confusion is the opposite of order. This 
suggests a connection between order ted rest, or rest and crdeS^ which w& 
fehould perhaps keep in mind. 

Student: Could I ask a question which has been bothering me for a long time. 
Isn't Thucydides kin to the Thracians? Didn't his family— 

Mr, Strauss: Yes but at the Greeks there, not of the savages. 

Student: In other words, a large settlement. I thought I*d check it on a map. 

Mr* Straus®: No, no, he bad to do with the Greek settlers there. The barbarians 
indulged their savagery without fear, because tthcre is no enemy around. And 
at Athenian expense they are paid . * .inaudible. .... in the midst of 
Greece* The large school in a small city; That is an illustration of what 
Greekness means. The destruction of Mycalessus is a disaster not smaller 
than any other disaster in this context. That means, r.dt smaller than the 
Athenian disaster in Sicily. Another indication—a disaster which befalls 
men with and without hubris. In the case of the Athenians you could say the 
disaster was a punishment for hubris; in the case of Tvcalessus you Could n&fc 
possibly say that. At the end of chapter 30, when he takes up agiin the 
disaster of Mycalessus, do you have that, the last sentence. 

30. ...Thus went the matter at Mycalessus, the loss which it received 
being, for the quantity of the city, no less to be lamented than any 
that happened In the whole war. 

Here very surely is a judgment which Thucydides makes in his own name. 

The pathos of Mycalessus, that which Mycallesus suffered, is no less worthy 
of lament, relative to the size of the city, than any other event in the war. 

The question arises: Can and should size affect compassion. What about a 
single family, a single child butchardd. There is surely a smaller number of 
people hurt and perhaps therefore a smaller number of people eaguer for 
revenge, the people immediately affected, but what about the compassion of the 
onlooker. How come that it should increase with the siza of the butchery. 

It is also mentioned here the aggravating character of the unexpectedness. 

They live in deep peace. The disaster in Sicily could be expected, because 
war is always a gamble, as was said more than once. Differently stated: Is 
Nicias as worthy of compassion, as innocent as we would say, as the children 
in Mycalessus. We must keep this in mind. 

Student: I was going to say that we saw in the first book that size is 
not necessarily the measure of greatness, 

Mr. Strauss: Of power—no. T^at is an entirely different consideration. 

You cannot make any inference from the size of a city to its power; that is 
af$ entirely different consideration. 
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Student: Well, in so fay as greatness can fee cospared to— 

Hr* Strauss: Greatnouss he didn’t gay—size—power he said,. poua* . 

That I believe is a different consideration. 

Student: I was wondering—when I was a. child I remember the preacher gave 
a sermon on the Bible in which the, or some, Hebrews were condemned because 
they had destroyed the cattle of their enemies. Now I wonder if there might 
be—I don’t know about the Greeks—was it considered an evil act to destroy 
not only the people, but even the cattle, as happened here? 

Mr. Strauss: No, I think the Old Testament is in one respect more strict— 
in the cutting down of fruit tress, for example. 

Student: It wasn’t dattle and animals that were destroyed? Well, you know 
it better than I do. 

Mr. Strauss: No, here the question is really of the killing, the butchering 
of human beings, and especially of non-fighters end especially of children, 
which is so shocking here. And Thucydides maSea It very emphatic—that it 
is as worthy of X-saieht as anything that happened. And the most immediate 
term of comparison because of the context is the Athen!an disaster in Sicily. 
And one could of course say that an army that voluntarily on its own power 
invades a country where It has no business, that cannot have as deep a claim 
on cour compassion as such an event. But very strangely, how often one may 
read the second half of Book VII, the more one is moved by it. In a way it 
is, if one can make cuch comparisons, more moving than the story of the 
Peloponnesus. We have to take up this next time. It is very strange. 

Surely there is a connection between these two disasters. 

Well, everything seems to go wrong for the Athenians. In chapter 33, at 
the beginning: 

33. About the same time came unto them also the aid of the Camarinaeans, 
five hundred men of arms, three hundred darters, and three hundred 
archers. Also the Geloans sent ithem £en for five galleys, besides four 
hundred darters and two hundred horse men. For now all Sicily, except 
the Agrigentines, who were neutral, but all the rest, who before stood 
* looking on, came in to the Syracusian side against the Athenians. 

Now here is a very little point: With the exception of the Agrigentines, all 
the rest of Sicily goes over to the Syracusians. But this is not quite correct; 
it is not quite correct. The Athenians still had some allies, or helpers on 
Sicily. What kind of people were t hey? Nothing far fetched. They were not 
Greeks. Thucydides treats here non-Greeks as non-beings. Now this is of 
course an old story, and we cannot succumb to the prejudice of the classical 
scholars and say that he didn't regard barbarians as human beings. But there 
is a precedent, a great precedent for that in t he archaeology. You know, for 
example when he speaks about rule of the sea, command of the sea, you get the 
impression that only Greeks had even command of the sea, and only in passing 
does he refer to the Phoenicians and others. He is also silent in the archaeolo^ 
about urban barbarians. You have the impression that barbarians are on^r such 
people living like savages in northern Greece or the Balkan penninsula. That 
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ve wust keep in mind, becaxisa this was of course already corrected in some 
cases, but it will be corrected more fully in the sequel. By the way, 
Agrdgentum, which remains neutral, is Dorian, so the racial difference doesn’t 
play a role here. 

Then there is the undecisive naVal battle between the Athenians and 
Corinthians near Kaupactus. And there is a remark about the Athenians and 
Corinthians toward the end of chapter 3k which we should read—about the 
third sentence from the end* 

3lw #. .But when the Athenians were gone back to Naupactus, the 
Corinthians presently set up a trophy as victors, in regard t hat 
more of the Athenian galleys were made unserviceable than of theirs, 

' and thought themselves not to have had the worse for the same r eascn 
• that the others thought themselves not to have had the better. For 
the Corinthians think they have had the better when they have not much 
the worse, and the Athenians think they have the worse when they have 
not much the better* 

This is another .succinct description of the difference between Athens and 
Corinth, The Athenians ale of course full of the love Of Victory, and have, 
a certain generosity in spite of some unpleasantnesses. And the Corinthians 
are modest, and full of tenacious hate. That is the description of these 
people there, and the choice is net difficult to make* Ke describes then 
the technical superiority of the Syracusians and Corinthians regarding the 
navy, in contrast to the Athenians# I said before, the defeat of the 
Athenians is to some extent, due to the victory of the Athenian principle. 

The words used here in chapter there is a technical advancement used 

by the Corinthians in their speech in book I, chapter 71. This would only 
confirm that. Oh yes, that is the point which I wanted to make. Here we 
see the Syracusiar.s beginning to surpass the Athenians In naval warfare in 
the art of naval warfare. The superiority which Athens enjoyed hitherto is 
now in danger. Others learn from the Athenians. ilow-let us 

Bow let us look forward for one moment. Some time later another 
conquering nation appears and they are the greatest learners of all, and they 
are the Romans. Polybius describes that sonowhere--how they learned everything 
useful from every tribe or nation vrhich they ever defeated. You know that 
they were originally the opposite of sailors and eventually they controlled the 
whole Mediterranean. The conclusion, ths destruction of Athens, even of 
Greece, is not the end of techne, not the end of the specifically human. 
Perhaps, if we use our fantasy, perhaps the-end of Greece is not even the 
end of love of the beautiful and love of wisdom. This thought is of course 
no where expressed by Thucydides. But it is also not contradicted anywhere 
by Thucydides. In other words, his treatment of the non-Greeks as non-being-. 
so to speak, has to be revised very radically. 

We see here and there, for example in chapter 33, Hicias acting very 
reasonably as a general, but in details. In other words, he is a competent 
general, there is no question about that, but the question concerns entirely 
the overall situation. He still waits for reinforcements; he lives in hops. 
Then there is in chapter 39—the initiative is entirely on the anti-Athenian 
side, and here on the side of the Corinthian commander, as the speaker hs 
mentioned. The Athenians are now emphatically at rest. That especially 
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shows in chapter 1|0, paragraph 2. And they are at rest at the first tine 
where only notion could have saved them. The Athenians had sent Nicias, 
the representative tsf* rest, as counterpart to Aleibiades, the representative 
of motion, and then they had taken away the counterpart. Athenian notion 
destroys itself and its opposite; that is the overall action. I moan, its 
opposite in Athens, Nicias. Spartan rest preserves itself and its opposite 
in so far as Sparta saves Athens from destruction at the end of the war. 

But we must also add, in all those cases we are concerned here with post- 
Periclean motion, when the perfect balance which Pericles had established 
no longer existed. 

Now the Syracusians win a great naval battle in the harbon of Syracuse. 

At that moment the Athenian reinforcements under Demosthenes and Eurymedon 
arrive, and this is a shock to the Syracusians. In spite of Deceleia, the 
Athenians could send such a force to Syracuse—what a people. Then the 
iituation is describes as it appeared to Demosthenes, and that is of course 
very important, in chapter li2. 

Student: That is the end of today's assignment and the beginning of the 
next. We decided to break it off At that point, if that is all right. 

Hr. Strauss: Sure, we must have no jbi'Mdictionsl conflict*. Wewill stop 
here. 

Student: I have a question about ycur statement go in but when 

motion is taken away rest destroys itself as well as its counterpart. 
Aleibiades, unless he transcends himself, I don't think destroys himself. 

Hr. Strauss: But Athens, the polis of Athens sends Nicias and Aleibiades 
to Sicily because it knows without the element of rest it cannot survive. 

And then it takes away the element of motion there, where igoticn was needed 
more than evef, and in that way destroys itself. Let me state it differently, 
the general principle: Never undiluted motion or undiluted rest in human 
affairs, whatever may be true of cosmic principles. Even there you cannot 
have motion without something moved, without something which in itself is 
permanent, in one way or the other. But here surely Athens must have some 
stability otherwise it could never engage in that. There must always be a 
guarantee for the presence of rest, and in this particular situation for very 
specific reasons which we have discussed. 


Hr* Strauss: Well, in Pericles there was this harmony. There it worked. : 
again, it is interesting, what wasthe soundness of the Periclean solution? 
ibiis depended on a single man, and the moment he died this equilibrium was 
destroyed. And that is not a good policy if the failure of the nolle deoer< 
on the life of a single man. I G u must have a policy in which there is a'ru! 
stratum which supplies always for those who eventually will succeed. And tt 
means, of course, high class mediocrity, not genius. But what institutions 
can provide for is never genius, but instead high class mediocrity. The 
question is high class or low class mediocrity, and then X think we a1wavs 
vote for high class mediocrity. 
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Student: I an wondering at the satisfacbfcrlness of leaving it at rest 

and motion. Doesn't he seem to say that in fact in both the case of Athens 
and Sparta, there is something which does create that harmony, and hence 
that harmpny is, as it were above the two. And that something is shtsohcw 
practical judgment, what you mentioned by genius. 

Mr* Strauss: Genius is nst merely practical judgment--. . G. .for Thucydids*,. 
that means intelligence. That you have of course alsS on the level of high 
class msdiocrity. 

Student: les, I was thinking of his praise of Themistocles— 


Mr. Strauss: But in Themistocles it goes much beyond that—this man who had 
never learned anything before or after, and could do these things because 
he had such a gifT/dS nature. But what do you moan by this undoubtedly true 
statement that motion and rest is not enough* Because surely it is not 
enough, because the study of motion and rest would also come in in the study 
of an earthquake, for example* 'So this is too general to be stifficient, but 
that does not mean that it must not be considered as an ingredient of human 
things as well. For example, let us take Athenas and Sparta. They correspond 
somehow to motion and rest, but they are not exhausted by it. And the fact 
that motion and rest is not sufficient for an analysis for political things— 

I mean you would make the cone mistake as some cont cm per 'r 5 e s— is shown by 
Corinth. Corinth is neither Sparta nor Athens. In all esses you have a 
mixture of motion and rest, but a clear predominance of rest in Sparta arc 
a clear predominance of motion in Athens, and Corinth is somewhere in between. 

It is also naval, and you knhw, the understanding they show for the Athenian 
danger in their speech in book I shows that they are closer to Athens. But 
they are not so interesting because they do not embody the principle, either 
of the two principles, as clearly as Sparta and Athens do, and also the additional 
reason, not altogether negligible in & political history, that each Sparta 
and Athens was a greater power than Corinth was. 


Student: inaudible 


Hr. Strauss: Yes, but what would you say to that? (Kr„' Strauss goes to the 
board and draws a chart) (inaudible) 


Motion Rest 

Athens Sparta 

Student: In this case speech would seem to fit with Athens, and deeds would 
seem to fit with Sparta, but I don f t think that is the case, ^’or example, 
this is outside the paper, I qan*t help but think of the Republic — 

Mr* Strauss: But if you take speeches gnd deeds by themselves, without other 
considerations, how would it be—where would speech belong? 

Student:Veil, the speech—we think before we act— 

Mr. Strauss: (pointing to his chart) Vhere would speech belong? 

Student: With rest. 
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Mr* Strauss: Yes, I think so. 

Student: Deliberation, you could say. And. then deeds with motion. 

Mr* Strauss: With action, and with the sea. I mean we must not under¬ 
estimate ^he irony of this general schema. 

Student: Why? 

Mr. Strauss: Because they are not sufficient, they sfe not specific enough. 
But they are nonetheless by no means meaningless. 

Student: I wondered if you wouldn’t get Corinth into this Schema—something 
which isn't present—I mean, quality. 

Mr. Strauss: What does quality mean? 

Student: If you I 00 I 9 the leader of the battle*s name is Ariston , and 
if you look at the proceedings in Corinth.inaudible. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but shfct does come out—then we ride this horse todteath. 
That is of no help in the matter# But 1 think it is perfectly sufficient to 
say that Corinth IS so mown xno ctween Athene and Sparta. It was oligarchic! 

ruled, had a nary, and this Is Sufficient for cur purposes# And then hhe ha; 
of course this fecial principle was we ha-re seen in book I—what I called 
the hen, the hen morality—the chickens always remain with her. 

Student: I have an inquiry to make which impinges upon the next'assignment 
by about one sentence, chapter U 2 , at the -very end of the first sentence it 
says "all other provision sufficient**, "What is the word for sufficient there 

Mr. Strauss:. * . (c). n-the most literal translation in English, preparation 
you could almost say. 

Si’udent: Well, is that the same as the first one in chapter 23 SB the same 
book. 

Mr* Strauss: No, the bringing over of the necessities— 

Student: Parenthetically, I don't know quite what to do with this, but if. 
Athens embodies one principle and Sparta the other, and Sorinth is in the 
middle, why isn't Corinth the best? 

Mr. Strauss: That is a very good question. 

Student: The suggestion was made that Thucydides has a sort of ccmmi turner;-, 
to motion. I think his committment is to quality, the fact of achievement, 
and he realizes its fragility. w 

Mr. Strauss: In other words, whichever is best administered is best? 

Student: No, that any sort of achievement, any sort of fineness, of beaut 
etc. rests on—I can see the thesis in this is the sense of the need to dart 
and dare again, the need for daring and motion, and its fragility. You knot 
the fact that if you become excellent, you are exposed; you brought in this 
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fact of the jealousy of the gods. The qualities of Sparta have nothing to 
recommend them—as merely safe in consequence. 

Hr. Strauss: I think that is not fair enoughi Especially in the seventh 
book, I think, Sparta, although she has this great success in Sicily and 
of course also in Deceleia, somehow fails in the face of the Athenian disaster 
I will try to develop that next time. Athens shines, somehow, in her tragedy. 
There is no Spartan tragedy* Sparta is comical. I mean, I cannot possibly go 
further in your direction than by saying that, and I believe that Thucydides 
in a way means that. But while that is true, it coos not necessarily mean 
that it is said in disregard of the great political virtues of the Spartan 
system. In other words, must not Thucydides have already transcended the 
whole political sphere if he could think of Athens and Sparta in these terms. 
Do you see what I mean. Yon sec# you imply something, and the previous 
student also, which is legitimate, but which must be made very explicit. 

Let me state that: After all we have hePB^&St^we call an historian, and 
surely a man passionately concerned with such things as wars and cities. 

I mean, what we are in the habit of calling, as it has been called for some 
millennia, political things. Now the point of view which you introduced, 
and which I think the other student also implied, is not merely political. 

Do you see that. I mean a polls is not as polls—-it is not the essence of - a 
polls to be concerned with love of beauty and loVe of wisdom, in the sense 

we use it new . and quite a few other things. And it is a very high 

point from which looking down a man could say this ‘Smoothly working, but 
somewhat clumsy and cumbersome, of course, Sparta is in some respects the 
model of the polis « Is there a modern example cf that—a community which is 
politically unbllmeable, and yet can be regarded as comical? 


Student; Switzerland, 


Mr* Strauss? I didn*t dare to say £t. Thank you. Yes, there is something' 
ridiculous about such perfect order, which is very enjoyable, but which in 
Spite of all we would not pick. . .inaudible. . . But there is semethirg 
ridiculous about it, that is true. But that, is the tran spoiltical nosition, 
you See. And that is the point which—well, unis trrnspolitlcal consideration 
has to come cut somehow Is clear if we have no other evidence than the story 
of Mycalessus. • I mean, ’who cares for that from the point of view of the 
Peloponnesian War? I mean a few hundred people were killed morenimt there 
were many thousands killed. And it had no influence whatsoever on the war. 
Thucydides pauses and says look at that, look at that, that 5s as important 
as the most impressive naval battles. That is surely not the statement of 
a man who looks at things from a merely political point of view. But I must 
also add, lest I seem to give you too easy a victory, this comedy is also 
on Athens—at the most unexpected place, at first glance—I believe in the 
funeral speech of Pericles. It is a much more subtle comedy, but it is also 
from Thucydides* point of view comedy. A n d I think we will find some evidence 
for that next time. 

Well, let us stay somewhat closer to the discussion of today. 

Student: I*d like to bring up once again the point which was raised about 
Corinth as a mean between Athens and Sparta, and therefore between motion and 
rest. The point I thinlc that's trying to be clarified is what is that character 
of that harmony in Athens which makes it — 
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Kf. Strauss: Oh, I forgot that; that point has not been faced. But what would 




you say? Formally, or 
great. Thucydides no] 


jperficially rather, one could say Corinth could be 
tills statement in the eighth book about the beat 


polity the Athenians &ad in his lifetime, and that was the mixture of oligarchy 
and democracy, it is a mixture. But what about Sparta, is Sparta a mixture 
of oligarchy and 

Student: Sparta is really a tyranny. 

Mr. Strauss: This is what everyone says. They hold the assembly of the old, 

the • . G.is Aristocratic., and the ephors are a democratic institution. 

What about Corinth. I know nothing about it except that it is never mentioned 
in classical times when they speak about a mixed regime. So I conclude it was 
a bland oligarchy and nothing else. And so it is not a middle; from this 
point of view it is an extreme. And in addition I think it is quite clear 
that Thucydides does not consider it as a serious competitor with either 
Athens or Sparta, as far as fundamental 4trues go. It would not be a mean* 

I think one can say that Thucydides had a great sympathy for the friends of 
■Athens in Sparta, and for the friends of Sparta in Athens* That one can say, 
moderation. But he say also much, deeper*-for instance Archidariis was such 
a man in Sparta and Hicias was such a man in Athens* But he saw much deeper 
than these people* ho 'saw that what they were trying to do was to prevent the 
on-rush of the ocean by—-how does Hume put it—by putting a bio on in the dike. 

In other words* they had no notion against what they were sap. It wss a 
mere widh. And therefore I think it ultimately f-crv 

Hhat Athens meant at its highest, which is I think in Tin 

political, would not have been possible in a well regulated polls. Alcibiadef 
and similar supercrooks were the price which had to be paid for Sophocles and 
Thucydides and Socrates* Is this intelligible to you?' In other words, the 
daring, the daring, the soaring which Is politically very dangerous and 
probably disastrous, is not disastrous in another clement. And I think 1 
Thucydides has stated this as neatly as possible by contrasting, or at least 
making us contrast, Pericles T remark about the Athenians—we have left 
... .G ....*. , what is that, memorials of evil and good things everywhere. 
No, ws have left everywhere sempiternal memorials of evilaand good things. 

And his book is a sempiternal possession which is useful, j.e. good. But both 
were possible only by this amusing daring and questioning, but on two different 
levels. In other words, what you would wish to have is a nolis like 

Sparta and an intellectual life of Athens, and that you don*t get. 


« t? 

ins at opposition. 
<mvdldes* opinion tran®* 


Student: Yes, but the point is I think Thucydides 1 committment to Alcibiades 

....... .....' .inaudible. 

and Alcibiades makes his entrance into the Symposium the moment when beauty 

v incarnate has been invoked* . . .inaudible.there was fragility, 

there was terror— 


Hr. Strauss: I did not understand the word before terror, the other noun. 

Student: Fragility. This actively appears in the wfrole culture to a certain 
extent, that a person who is too beautiful will awaken the envy of the gods, 
and people will actually hide beautiful children— 

Hr. Strauss: Now you confuse me completely becaase Socrates was said to be the 
opposite of beutiful— 






Student: But Socrates had the beauty of spirit, but the incarnation of beauty— 


Mr* Strauss: . Th&t is a long question, 1 can only assert very dogmatically 
and in a merely esoteric form that the meaning of Alcibiades’ speech at the 


end of the fu.inoBium is that he divines the unusual 


r&uox of Socrates, and 


ha in a Kay loves hin, but hasn't understood a thing, K© is drunk not oily 


now, but always. And you must be 


X luC 3.2 


if Socrates is drunk, it 


is this sober drunkeacss, ©r a drunken sobriety, whereas Alcibiadss is simply 
drunk, --ambition, ambition, the love of victory. No, but one could say 
that what Plato and Aristotle tried to showomin their description o f the best 
regime is as . . * G.. . » . is as well ordered, and even better ordered, 
than Sparta, and having an Intelleotual life as high, and perhaps even higher 
than Athens* And the only thing which they seriously assert is that it is 
in principle possible: There is no essential contradiction between political 
order and intellectual freuoo.'..—not in our sense new for .all, but intellectual 
freedom for those who can irnko a good us® - of it. However* there Are also great 
difficulties as we know vary well. But from Thucydides* descriptions of course 
ajre “infinitely more realistic' 1 * b./ use here you see the complete split that’s 
between the two things, Ha is even more complicated because even on the 

political plain, disregarding entirely the transpolitical, Athens makes a 
vejy good show in many ways. 


Student? inaudible, .... 

Sm#i if the Athenians were beinj 
The standard of judgment— 


ihey were making their own decisions. 


Mr. Strauss: '.Whether that is so certain as you believe—that to b© a fool, it 
lb better to be a fool under your o\m power and not a fool under someone else's 
power, I think the ancients felt differently about that than we do. 

Student: Didn’t the Greeks have this great committment to freedom—.well 
doesn’t one find this in Thucydides, that the only thing which makes the 
Greeks significant is that they are each fees, they are within their polls, 

they are citizens— 


Kr* Strauss: That the citizen body—i.c* 'the city—should determine its fate, tru 
But, how ordered? One man one vote, or what? That is the question 


Student: Their coimrdttpient, of course* was to the government of the many—the 
consent given by the many to the government of the excellent few— 

Mr* Strauss: I see. That is no longer tho simple freedom because this is 
rigged, in a way, if I may use this vulgar term, you knowj becuass they 
of course influenned in their vote by what they get. So you 'get this element 
of defference with is by r«0 means democratic, a classical democratic view. 

And don’t forget this. In the presentation of democracy as it claims to be 
in Plato’s Rep ublic * book VIII, what does the democrat say? Ha doesn’t say 
freedom for all men, or fundamental human rights which necessarily become 
political rights, iou must remeraberaa man may admit rights of man and deny 
equal rights of man, and deny that they lead to equal political rights. 

Burke is a good modern example of that. But here there is no question of 
equal rights for all men, but equal rights for men who are by nature free men. 





I am whol$ly disregarding the actual instituflion of slavery—wholely dis¬ 
regarding it. Here in this theoretical statement the only men who have the 
right to claim fireedom are men who are by nature free men. That is of course 
a severe limitation. That has also been said—in all text books you find 
that it is preposterous to call the Greeks cities, even Athens, a democracy, 
given the fact that a relatively small part of the polis had any citizen 
rights. I mean even if there were 30-1|0$ that is of course still a small 
part. 

Fop the notion of freedom, an account always very revealing is the remaak 
occurring somewhere in the An abasis of Xenophon that we bow, the Greeks bow, 
only to gods, not to humaiTidEThgs* That is . . inaudible. . . . for the 
Greek notion of freedom. You know, for the overall popular notion, as dis- , 
tinguished from anything Mkeh men like Plato and Aristotle m%e out of that. 

A word again about this schema. I think it is absolutely necessary to 
take this seriously, because Thucydides draws pur attention to it so clearly 
from the Very first page of the book, and Of course he does not mean that 
this offers a complete explanation. . fthat happens precisely is to understand 
the mixtures, or the kind of mixtures—we discussed for example that the sea ' 
popery is a power which has its root^ on the element of right ...inaudible... 
even if it is an island, but simply land, and then tries to control—4-er.d of 


..... 
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Thucydides 
lecture XV 
Bcpk VII, Chapt«t& 1 

The first quarter of this taps is largely inaudible. The transcript begins 
begins after the questioning of the speaker. 


Uetf the Syracusians win a great fcaV&l battle in the hirbor of 
Syracuse, —inaudible— '-and this gives 'a shock to the Syracusi&ns— 
the power of Athens , In spite of Deceleia the Athenians dare to 
send such a force to Syracuse. Now the first inpertent thing, Demos¬ 
thenes* view of the situation after his arrival there, is in chapter 
1 *2, Wo cannot possibly read the whole chapter, but say after the first _ 
two or three sentences where he begins to mention Demosthenes, 

* ** .D e wosthanes, when he saw how things stood, and thihking 
it Unfit to loiter and fall into Nicias* case—for Nicias, 
who was formidable at.this first coming, when he set rot 
presently upon Syracuse but wintered at Catana, both grew 

into contempt and was presented also by the coming of Gylippus 
thither with An army out of Peloponnesusj the which,, if Nicias 
had gone against Syracuse at first, had never been sc much as 
sent for; for supposing themselves to have been strong enough 
alone, they had at once both found themselves too weak and 
the city been enclosed with a wallj whereby, though they had 
sent for it, it could not have helped then as it did—Demosthenes, 
I say, considering this, and that he also even at the present 

• and the same day was most terrible to the enemy, intended with 
.all speed to make us:of this present terribleness of the army. 


Now let us stop here. Now this is Demosthenes’ 1 View of the situation , 
i.e, of Nicias, inaudible—Thucydides’ own view. The report in a way 
•••inaudible...as could be shown by She narrative in book 6, but it is 
a perfefitly legitimate exaggeration in order to bring out the main 
point: All "activity 1 * of Nicias after the arrival—inaudible—was staying 
in winter quarters in Catana, 


So in fact tha Athenians had a victory ever the SyraeusianS, but 

then t hsy return to Catana. The Syrqcusiand* decision to send. 

for help, stated in chapter 73 of this book, was much later. Funda¬ 
mentally Demosthenes was absolutely right. Now let us go oh where we 
left off. 


!£• «..Ard having observed that the cross wall of the gyracusians, 
wherewith they hindered the Athenians from enclosing the city, 
was but single, aid that if they could be masters of the ascent 
to Epipolas and again of the camp there, the pane might easily 
be taken (for none would have .ettod against than), hasted to 
put it to trial, and thought ( it nis shortest way to the dis- 
patching of the war. For cipher he should have success, he 
thought, and eo win Syracuse, or he would lead away” the army 
and no longer without purpose consume both the Athenians and 
there with him and the whole state. ■ • 
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One can only say & fresh, breeze...inaudible...a clear alternative. One 
last try, by all mean^,. but if this fails*, .inaudible...return im¬ 
mediately. 

Not? the first action bf Demosthenes filled....inaudible*,,after 
initial splendid success, also fails Completely because the Athenians 
take too great risks. Jut they have had to take such risks]; it is not 
levity or frivolity, it is a last defense, The battle is the only night 
battle in this war. And one factor contributing much to the magnitude 
of the disaster is the singing of the paeon—to which our speaker re¬ 
ferred and which is described in chapter Ui. Now a paeon is an epithet 
especially to Apollo....inaudible....and becomes then a derivative choral 
song and particularly a battle song. 

Now the main point is that the Athenians do not clearly recognize 
in the darkness whether certain soldiers are friends or enemies, because 
there are Dorian and Ionian dialects fighting on their side as well as on 
the enemy*s side. The unnatural alliance of Dorians and Iordans would 
seem to take its revenge. Now after this battle the situation of the 
Athenians is of course worse than it was before the arrival of the rein¬ 
forcements. Naturally, because the Syracusians have shown that they can 
take care of this situation too. 

Now ...inaudible,,.of the generals takes place. Be^ostheres states 
his view very clearly. I think we will read only the last half of this 
chapter hi . 

' kl» ...Demosthenes thought fit to stay no longer, and sinco 

the execution of his design at Epipolae had failed, delivered 
his opinion for going out of the haven whilst the s £,'£U 3 'Vf&TtZ 
open and whilst, (Hr. Strauss: And not tb waste, not to waste 
time—that is the key point.) 

But Nicias says, and this is the point which was not sufficiently brought 
out by you, he would not act without a formal decision of the army. He 
would not do that. And this formal decision would of course become 
known to the enemy. That has to do with his cowardice; he does not 
want to take the responsibility.- In addition, his fundamental slowness, 
he says we might at sene time withdraw—as if there were time. And 
some hope that things might improve....inaudible...he still continues 
this quasi-siege—in Greek, . * .(G)> ., . . .. . , which means sitting, 
sitting, rest, ths leisure clement. And the ground of hope is the 
Syracusians* financial difficulties. Well, the wealthy Nicias thinks 
of money, naturally. And how absurd that in such a situation with victory 
around the corner any state would have stopped the war. And the demo-' 
erratic party in Syracuse,' the point which was stressed by the socsker; 
again the question is, how strong can the opposition be in such a sit¬ 
uation, the domestic opposition. And yet Nicias remains undecided and 
still considers what to do. Ho is truly undecided, but explicitly he 
refuses to leade away the army, out of fear of the Athenians, of the 
orators there. W® should read that in chapter US, the second half of 
that chapter. 




Il8. « •. .That many, nay most of the soldiers here, who now 
cry out upon their misery, will there cry out on the con¬ 
trary, (Hr, Strauss: You see the old story.) and say the 
generals have betrayed the state and come away for a bribe. 

That he would not, therefore, knowing the nature of the 
Athenians so well, choose to be put to death unjpstly and 
charged with a dishonourable crime by the Athenians rather 
than, if he must needs do one, to suffer the same at the 
hand of the enemy by his own adventure. 

This is impossible to translate, but surely incorrect, What is the alter¬ 
native. He prefers, rather than to die at the hinds of the city—in 
Greek the word does not occur, here it would be domes la ; he would 
prefer to die . . (Q ). , by his own. He doesn’t mean suicide, of course, 
but it is somewhat illogical but very revealing of the whole man. Out 
of fear of the Athenians, of the orators there, rather than die an ig¬ 
nominious and unjust death in Athens, he ^prefers to die in battle "pri¬ 
vately”.—meaning on his own account, not put to death by the city, but 
put to death by himself and therefore no ignominy would attach to that. 

This is extremely important. Let us read also the end of chapter h7 f 
what Demosthenes said, 

hi • ...For it was better, he said, for the city to make war 
upon those which fortify against them at home than against 
the Syracusians, seeing they cannot now be easily overcomej 
and there was no reason why they should spend much money in 
lying before the city. This was the opinion of Demosthenes. 

Demosthenes thinks of the polls'; Nicias does not think of the poll s. The 
just Nicias is reduced to the condition where he cannot any longer be . 
sincere, but Where he must sacrifice the polis to his own selfish interest. 

And that means that he must act like Alcibiades and for the same reason. 
Alcibiades too let down Athens because he was In mortal danger at the hands 
of the Athenian demos. The same reason, to quote Alcibiades himself, "the 
admitted unreasonableness of the Athenian demos." This, by the way, is 
absolutelycrucial for the understanding of book II, chapter 65 , the cen¬ 
tral passage about the difference between Pericleana nd post-Periclean 
Athens. Under Pericles the admitted irrationality of the demos was con¬ 
trolled, controlled by Pericles; not after. The truly just man is Demos¬ 
thenes. I mean, he perishes, as we shall see soon, but he does not think 
of himself. He thought of himself when it was proper to think of himself— 
you know when he lost that battle in western Greece and didn’t go home 
because he was sure that he would be shot, to use a convenient modern ex¬ 
pression. But he waited until he had won a victory, and then of course 
he could go home, 

t 

Student: Isn’t Alcibiades in the same position? inaudible...unjustly treated 
Kr. Strauss: Who? 


Student: A 1 ciblades 
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Mr. Strauss: Yes,- I said that. But I said that for this reason, be¬ 
cause Alcibiades appeareed as the incarnation of injustice. You must 
not be falsely sophisticated, then one cannot understand •what you mean. 
You must take the children's story seriously. And the proof of it is 
this. Who is praised? Who receives the tmlopy? Nicias. In other 
words Thucydides regarded as important enough to give the weight of his 
name to the simple-minded view of the situation, and therefore w® are 
under an obligation to Imitate him. Because we cannot transcend that 
simple-minded view except the^ way beyond it step by step in full clar¬ 
ity about what we are doing. And from this point of view we feel that 
Alcibiades is a sinister figure; Kicias is the opposite of sinister. I 
mean, he is as likeable as the well-known and fortunately much more for¬ 
tunate American general—I mean of course president Eisenhower. He is 
truly a likable man, but when you apply the highest standards which 
ultimately must be done—surely by Thucydides, but vicariously also by 
us—then things look different. And here we see, but we don’t see it 
enough. 

Student: Isn't there another point there too about the fact that the 
people who had....inaudible. 

Mr. Strauss: No. I’m sure Demosthenes would have been perfectly willing 
to sacrifice a good part of his fortune to come home safely to Athens, 
if you want to put it on the lowest ground. And he must be a very great *' 
fool who is willing to be tortvi'ct! to death rather than to lose a few 
thousand dollars. There are inch people, but surely not Derr.osiher.es. 

Now the point which is mode here also in the same speech by Nicias: 
Money is the nerve of war. I advise you to read Kachiayelli’s Discourses 
Book II, chapter 10, on this subject. You know that Kachiavelli is al¬ 
ways concerned with the dangerous easy way out which we all seek in var¬ 
ious ways. And one of them is money—inother words, not to rely on 
the power, decisions, energy fif men, but on something else. And Nicias 
is of course a beautiful representative of that. Nicias believes in 
money, apart from his other beliefs. Now is there, a connection between 
the belief in money and his belief in the gods—I mean from a very 
broad point of view? What is money? 

Student: It is a sign of the approval of the gods. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, perhaps. But more strictly. 

Student: Money is external help, the means. I was thinking that in a 

way it is similar to the gods because it is relying not on yourself, 
but on something external— 

Mr. Strauss: That is really too general. 

Student: If you have a lot of money you can offer more sacrifices to 

the gods. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, that was meant by him who spoke first, I think. 
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Ho didn't say it as clearly &s ydtt did, but J got it. 

Student: There a sens to be an idea that the successful people are ' 

the ones who favored by the gods. 

Mr. Strauss: That is the -same thing* lit other words, wealth is divine 
blessing. But I meant something more* 

Student: Has anyone- mentioned that both money and gods are held in¬ 
valuable—not hecessarily valuable in themselves. 

Nr. Strauss: That is what I am driving at. Money—Aristotle, Politics, 
book I—conventional wealth. You can starve if you have millions of 
gold coins, but you cannot starve if you have natural wealth. Even 
potatoes are natural wealth compared with gold. So the element of nomos 
is concerned. »inaudible-£.»•« by human hands, by human authority. And 
later on it will be said in his eulogy that his virtue, Nicias' virtue, 
is . . (. {G). ...... , is somehow derivative from nomos . Whereas 

Demosthenes is the man to whom the word nature is attributed in t he key 
passage shortly before the- story of Pylus. 

Surely Nicias* belief or hope is grounded in the fear of the Athen¬ 
ian demos, this fear inducing to hope. Otherwise of course he would have 
given into despair a long time.ago. Nicias vetos Demosthenes' plan. 
Demosthenes is then in the same position in which he was at Pylus, you 
remember, when he had no power. He was a private soldier at that timej 
he could not command, he- had to talk individual soldiers into making that 
fortress. He is again powerless. Demosthenes, in all his great qualities 
is not a man of such natural authority which asserts itself without ary- 
public authority. That, it seems to me, is the most important lesson 
of Aristophanes' presentation of Demosthenes in the Knights— that a very 
poor, utterly despicable sausage seller, utterly despicable from the 
gutter, and who is picked by the knights as a demagog against Cleon— 
by the way,^it is extremely essential, according to some interpretations 
of what Fascism is , the men of the upper class pick on® of the gutter 
to save them. Mussolini and Hitler are Twentieth Century examples of 
that. I don't say this interpretation is necessarily correct, but what 
Aristophanes does reminds me of it. And now this creature, an object of 
utter contempt, proves to be not only excellent at beating down by 
speech as well as by deed, so t o speak, Cleon: but he proves to be a 
most excellent man, a natural ruler whose natural rulership^ shows itself 
in the fact that he did not aspire to rule. He was perfectly willing- to 
spend the rest of his life as a despised hambarger—'by the way one can 
speak of hambarger with perfectl legitimacy because at the end, when 
Cloen is sent out to be sausage seller, Aristophanes gives a chemical 
analysis of what one can only call a hamburger. He says he shall sell 
out side of the gates of Athens doggish and donkeyish things. He does 
not even say meat, mind you, I say this in conclusion—you see the 
.eternal verities of human nature. ■ ' 

-Newthe- 

Now the Spartan army arrives via Africa. Let us read ths end of 
chapter £0 for that. 




Student* Kay I ask a question. Do you remember when we talked about 
the s l v-ch“ and **so m&py" things,. I noticed this,, but X didrdt e&y any¬ 
thing about it, 

Mr* Strauss: Att£t the? speeches-, you mean# Dell, fsnerally speaking 
the general nil© is this; At the end of a forms! speech Thucydides says; 
"This man said .suchlike things 11 , which weans it is not ■verbatim. At 
the end of very brief -speeches, especially addresses to armies, he says, 
M so many” indicating 11 so brief 11 * But there are some deviations from 
that. 

Student: In this book here, every time Nicias speaks— andeven in this 
part here where it is not really a speech by him in ii3—-he says.. . 

Mr* Strauss: "So many”, in other words, it has begun to have a derogatory 
meaning, “so many things”, and in fact there is nothing to say. 

Student: But when &e speaks to the soldiers as they retreat he sa^id 
11 so much", 

Mr. Strauss: It must.be interpreted'differently in each case, I would 
say, after having made clear that there is a general rule—which I. 
stated—that allows one to interpret properly the deviations. Now this 
remark in chapter $0 after the first half, 

50. •..The Atheniangenerals* seeing them have another army, 
and their own sot bettering but every day growing worse than 
other, but especially as being pressed to it by the sickness 
of the Soldiers, repented now that they removed not beforej 
and Nicias, being now no longer against it as he was, but 
desirous only that it might not be concluded openly, gave 
order unto all as secretly as was possible to put forth of 
the harbour and to be ready when the sign should be given. 

But when they were about it and everything was ready, the 
moon happened to be eclipsedj for it was full moon. (Mr. 

Strauss: This is important, for Thucydides knows the nat¬ 
ural reason why it could have happened. That has come up 
before, by the way. ) And not only the greatest part of the 
Athenians called upon the-generals to stay, but Nicias also, 

(for he was addicted to superstition and observations of that ' 
kind somewhat too much) (Hr. Strauss: This word ...CO* ■ • is 
explained by an ancient commentator "to prayer and soothsaying.") 

— *>> said that is should come no more into debate whether they should 
go or not till the three times nine days were past which the 
soothsayers appoint in that behalf. And the Athenians, though 
upon going, stayed still for this reason. 

•So Nicias* exaggerated piety, to use a (inaudible) expression, 
puts the seal on the disaster* Now then there comes another defeat of 
the Athenians very wonderfully described in the sequel. And we will read 
only chapter 55* 
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55» Vheh the Syr&eu. elans had how manifestly -overcome their 
fleet (for they feared at first the supply of gal}eys that 
6 am® with Demosthenes), the Athenians were in pood earn-st 
utterly cut of heart* And as they were much deceived in 
the event, so they repented more of the voyage. For having 
come against the re cities, the only ones that were for in¬ 
stitution like unto- their own (Kr* Strauss; ( 1 . means 
■ more than institutions—similar characters, lertfe' say—similar 
characters, meaning also daring and the other things,) ard 
governed by the people as well as themselves, and which had 
a navy and horses and greatness, seeing they could create no 
dissension amongst them about change of government to win them 
that way, nor could subdue it with the greatness of their 
forces when they were far the stronger, but misprospered in 
most of their designs, they were then at their wits’ end} 


The Sicilian cities were similar in their tropel , in their characters 
to the Athenians, not old-fashioned like Sparta, hot like that old hen 
Corinth. And they were democracies. Does this mean that democratic 
cities are stronger than non-democratic ones because everyone has a stake 
in it, or does it merely mean that the democratic aggressor can in principle 
count on democratic sympathies in oligarchies!ly ruled cities. That is 
not clear from that* but surely from the Athenian point of view democracy 
is a source of strength. 


Now here the Athenians are out of heart and the Syracuslams naturally 
in the opposite mood—which is described in the next chapter, unfortunately 
we cannot read that. The Syracusians are now like the Athenians were 
before. The Athenianiim, you can say, has migrated from Athens to Syracuse. 
Now here then folloxfs immediately the listing of the allies, first of 
the Athenians and shortly afterwards of the Syracusians. We cannot read 
that unfortunately, the chapter is too long. I will give you only the 
main points* Let us read only the first sentence. 

57. And this number on both sides, against Sicily and for it, 
some to help win and some to help save it, came to the war 
at Syracuse, not on any pretrmce of right (Kr. Strauss: That 
"pretence” is Hobbes* addition—not according to right, in 
any sense.) nor as kindred to aid kindred, but as profit ■ or 
necessity severally chanced to induce them. 


Profit and necessity, no consideration of justice, determined the align e 
in the Sicilian war. And then ho describes tho details. The Athenians 
came voluntarily, not by-necessity, that is clear} hence we must say for 
profit, because that was the only alternative given.. Thucydides makes 
clear what we suspected all along, that he disagrees with the Athenian 
speech in Sparta. To wage such wars is not according to any right, save 
the right of the stronger. The difference is either by right or by 
necessity or profit. If you go by necessity, that is not a consideration 
right. Thucydides disagrees with the Athenians speaking about the right, 
of the stronger—that is important* And that compares, by the way“ 
beautif ully with what we saw in the beginnings of the first two speeches 




in the 'book: The Coreyzsaean speech beginning with the word justj the 


Corinthian speech 


>e germing Kith the word nece 


irv 


Jfist and nee- 


essary are two radically different considerations—who chikrynnot mean 
that necessity nay not be attenuating circumstances# That is another 
matter. But Tight and necessity are two different considerations. 

He describes in the sequel the case of the Iordans* where the compulsion, 
the necessity,was mit5 rated by the fact of kinship. In the case of the 
Ionian Plataeane, that they should fifcht the rest of the Ionian Boeotians, 
there was no necessity but hatred. That is a new motive. Hatred is 
also something voluntary* not compulsory. 


Now let us make this clear, the essential point. (Fr. Strauss 
draws a diagram on the board.) inaudible. So we have two motives* 
nedessity and profit. This is involuntary—you are compelled. That 
is voluntary. But not the voluntary is enlarged; hatred is also 
voluntary. Add no Case of the opposite of hatred—love or friendship, 
except one. And that is the case which our speaker mentioned* Demos¬ 
thenes. Some Acarnanians, if I remember well, followed Demosthenes 
out of friendship. Do you have the passage? 


5?* ...And some Acarnanians also went with them for gain; but 
most.of them want as confederates* in love for Demosthenes 
and for good will to the state of Athens. 


So live—in Greek friendship, not cros, —the only man beloved is Demosthenes 
No one came^or love of Nicias nor of Alcibiades. We have other cases— 
Demosthenes just man, you remember* in tho properly defined sen se— 
Demosthenes in opposition to Nicias .and Alcibiades thinks of the polls 
and here again he is singled cut• 


The next chapter on the allies of the Syracusi&ns is very summary 
and very uninteresting. The whole listing has only one purpose ultimately— 
to bring out the unusual position of Demosthenes. 


Student: When Alcibiades was appointed commander and there was some 
question about recalling him, Thucydides commented that some of the Greeks- 

Mr. Strauss: The Argives— 


Student: had joined out of friendship for Alcibiades. 


Mr. Strauss: Tho word friendship does not occur, I think. Now let us 
see. Was it in the sixth book? 


Student: I donH recall. 


Mr. Strauss: I know* because after all Alcibiades was the link between 
Athens and Argos. But let US see, where is this. Do you remember that? 
Where is the chapter on the Hermao? -Sir- 

Student: Chapter 27 it starts* 

Mr. Strauss: In chapter 29—"And his enemies were fearful that the army 
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would be benevolent to Alcibiades. . . (C-). . . , . not fyHa (?) 

That is .something very different from ♦ Becaune~you can 

be benevolent to a man without having affection for him. ftev lot 
lae first see that to make it quite sure. The Afrgives and son® 

Mantineans went on the campaign for Alcibiades* sake* The?© is nothing 
of fldia j just let me see here* Yes, iheSre is nothing# 

Student: Mell # at the point where Thucydides says the Athenians loved ' 
Alcibiades and fe&retl him and couldn’t do w ithout him**** 

Mr# Strauss: Yes, -that is also a different (story?). There is also 
a story of a Corinthian in the first book—I forgot his name—who went 
up to northern Greece and some Corinthians followed him out of friend¬ 
ship, fidla • , the same word# But these were fellow Corinthians; that 

is a different case* 

Student: Do you remember the words Thucydides uses in the relationship 
between.the Athenians and Alcibiades when he says they loved him— 

Mr.' Dfcrauss: X don T t remember, b>ut I am almost sure it is not fjdia 
I looked up All the passages of which I could think to make this sure. 

I think it is the unique case. Benevolence is of Course not the same— 

. . .(G). * .as* . (G). .. You can have benevolence for someone to whom 
you are not attracted at all. But , (g$ . r-is not the same as eros— but 
. . (G )isrssrely is a passion in the Creek sense of . ,(G). . * an affection. 
Demosthenes arouses this affection. To say amiable would be bad, because 
of the law meaning in general if lias. Loveable would b e much better. He 
must have been a lovable man. That was my impression all the time, but 
I simply didn’t se® that I would get it striit from the horses mouth, 
if I may use this dr obi expression. 

Demosthenes occupies a unique position, and Demosthenes doe s not 
receive a eulogy like Brasidas, for example. Erasidas at first glance 
would also seem to be such unattractive human being. But that I think 
is not quite Thucydides’ view. And when he makes later on the remark, 
at the last mention of Brasidas after his death, when he gives the motives 
of the four men shortly before the peace of Kicias—remember Kicias and 
Pleistoanax and Cleon and Bra-si.das. And then he speaks in a sore what 
derogatory manner of his ambition. Kb such thing occurs in the case of 
Demosthenes. There is a tradition xdiich may be true that Demosthenes 
was a relative of Thucydides, but (no one surely could think '/) that 
Thucydides could so easily be bribed that he-would for ms’s kinship , 
how should I- say it, take away the justice ajid reliability of his bock. 

Student: There is a thing bora about the Acarnardarss which just struck 
my mind as we were locking at it now; It was the Acarnarians who had 
this feeling for Demosthenes and also they had good will towards Athens 
as well as being their allion. But there is another case in the beginning • 
of book III where they shew a rather similar thing—where it was the 
same Acarnanians who had insisted that the Athenian commander should 
be some son or relatively of Phormio. They seem to have regarded Phormio 
in the same way they regard Demosthenes, 






Mr. Straussi But still 
I m giatcful to you t>h 
hero distingui shed betu 


, I think there is a differenc 
.hi you draw attention ig iha ! 
•sen benevolence and friend ehir 


.c—and "by the way* 
hot that T}hseydides 


I think Thucydides may fcsftre done 'one thing,that he may have underlined 


the fact that there was friend ■'■•hip for Demosthenes in 


ord or 


to bring- 


out her© the contrast of the three loading men of the Sicilian exped¬ 
itions Demosthenes* hicias, and Alcibiados, 


Students -inaudible-* It sdems to me that Phermlo in many ways vanishes 
down a crack in history rather surprisingly, hut shews many of the same 
admirable qualities as Demosthenes. 


Mr. Strauss: That makes absolute sense* But you see that Thucydides had 
also to get, if I may say so* the most of there fantastic opportunities 
offered by the Sicilian disaster to bring out his views of man. X mean, 
Thucydides cannot be road like a present-cay scientific historian, be¬ 
cause he wants to show in the individual and particular and accidental, ■ 
the universal. Popularly stated, he is truly an artist and a historian . 
and his being an artist cannot be reduced to his being an historian of 
the first rank as Gomes in an otherwise Very well stated argument tried 
to show. 


Now let us proceed* Xn Chapter 59 , the second sentence: 

57, ..No marvel then if the Syyacusians thought it a noble mastery 
if to the victory by sea already gotten they could add the taking 
of the whole Athenian army* so great as it was* and hinder ■their 
escape both by sea and land* 

. 12 other words, the Sicilian victory will be even greater of that that 

of the Athenians in the Persian War. There follows Nicias» speech, and 
he pretends that their situation is equal to that of the enemy, which 
is of course a pitiful pretence. He hopes on chare©, rather than on 
number or anything else. Our skill or knowledge will be useless here. 

He speaks of certain naval inventions, but which are belated. The last 
' desperate hope is that there will be a land battle, an infantry battle, 
from the ships—a complete reversal, a complete reversal of the Athenian 
situation. And yet at the end of chapter 63 he anneals to our superior 
skill or knowledge of which he has said before that it is useless in 
this situation. 


The speech'is most pitiable and In a way disgusting. The question 
which I would suggest at this point—the narrative of the Sicilian disaster 
is the most moving in the bock. It stands comparison with any other 
narrative of ary other disaster; because we must go beyond 1312• and 19UU— 
you know the Russian things—wo must take into consideration^ fiction. But 
this compares with ary fiction. Doesn't the feeling that the Athenians 
were somehow betrayed into the disaster by Nicias enter into that feeling. 

On the basis of this speech by Nicias I could not help having that feeling. 

Now there follows the speeches of the Syracusian generals and Gylippu 
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They stress the greatness of the Is* victQjry, The Athenians hafre the 
greatest ensplre ever hold by any Greeks* In other vrortls, there is 
this peak, the acme, of which Thucydides hibi-el f had spokor, at tha 
beginning of the book* And this empire was bared On nc-Vol power, and 
you ate the first to defeat then in a naval battle, Tho Athenians 
who boasted of their navy mint now be correspondir-gty dejected, We . 


are now superior to the. Athenians in naval power, and m on* Our 
action is both most lawful and most pl©aeant-«-moct pleasant because it 


is pleasant to defeat the enemy and get revenge, most lawful according 
to the principles proclaimed by the Athenians themselves. 


In chapter 69' there is an informal speech of Niclas, I think we 
should read that beginning with the second sentence* 


69*. . .Nicias, perplexed with this present estate, and Seeing 
how great and. how near the danger was, being now on the point 
to put forth from the harbour A and doubting, as in great battles 
it falleth out that somewhat in every kind was still wanting,, 
and that he had not yet sufficiently spoken his mind, called 
into him. again all the Captains of galleys and spake unto them 
ev^y one by their fathers, their tribe?, and their proper names, 
and entreated every one of them that had reputation in any kind 
not to betray the same, and those whose ancestors wefire eminent 
not to deface their hereditary Virtues, remembering them of their 
country*© liberty and the uncontrolled power of all men to live 
as they pleased# 


Does this remind you of something, this remark? I mean, of enures the other 
things aye peculiar to the situation, but the®© general remarks®* 

Student: The funeral speech# 

MT. Strauss: Very good, almdst literally. 2/3?. 

69 . #««and saying what sourer else in such a pinch men are accustomed, 
not out of their store, to utter things stale, and in all 
occasions the same, touching their wives, children, and patrial 
gods, but such things as being thought by them available in 
the present discouragement, they use to cry into their ears. 


Now what he describes as stale, stale remarks, 
occurs only here in Thucydides, « .,» (c). « . 
What he means is what some people cMl in this 
Forth of duly orator 1 **. You knew, the old stvf. 
this must be applied in retrospect to the fune: 
speech there is -semething of this old stuff vh 
ever again. That is, so to say, tha last appo. 
speaking about Athens. 


is'in Greek—ina word which 

, , saying old things, 
country some three ”a 

Mii sooscn.# Jn a — 

,ch has been said ever and 
ranee of this way of 


Now we have to follow somewhat more closely the particular incidents: 
of the naval battle, not from the point of view of naval tactics, but of 






the huten effect# 

Student* In chapter 63* Hobbes translates . 
tb?* Strauss* -Vhef*# Is that,, which, chapter 7 


mosinatural. 


Students <3hapier- 63# * m . .but also that to he revamped on any enemy 
Is both most natural and, !l and in the Crook it would he most lawful* 
Would this be anything —Inaudible— 

Hr# Stratuss Ho, no. Hobbes is one of the mo ft curious great men of 
whom I know because he ms an extremely slew ran. He wrote his first 
book of ary significance when he was more than fifty, jt is er.e of the 
most curious »psycholafical n problems, because Hobbes was an extremely 
gifted man,, but he took an unusually long time to develop. And what he 
did in his -earlier time was trivial# He had a very strange career, you 
knowj he was in Magdslsh Collage in Oxford and got his B. A,, never 
more than, that. And then he lateS* on got troubles with Wallace, 
the famous Scotch, mathematician and Puritan.' iou remember Hobbes was 
the opposite of Puritan; he was officially an Anglican. And also 'Wallace 
knew much more mathematics than Hobbes did and the fact that Wallace 


was a doctor and Kcbbes wa; 


only 


course played a certain ag¬ 


gregating role. Eobbes developed ^ety late and it Is InterestVng —it 
may fcave something to do with his origin* his family background and so on, 
I don*t know* But it may also be due. to the fact that seme people develop 
very"slow# Hobbes was surely one of them* And no conclusions can be 
drawn, except the Very general thing Which is of course true, he must 
hav knt>wn. throughout his life Thucydides very well. We find nary traces 
of that# I am sure it is nothing but a plain blunder if ho mistranslates* 

One’ bail see the development ©f Hobbes even in the things of his 
period of maturity# The difference in style, for .example, between the 
first Elemont S o f Law in 161+0 and the I.evjathsn in 1651—one can still 
see how he acquired that sovereignty, one can in a way observe that 
process# Between 161+0 ar.d 1660, at the most, he ms at the top, and later 
■ on also there is no further development there, simply an elaboration. 

So no conclusions* please# 

How the battle, chapter 71; let us read at the beginning of the 
third sentence* 

71# Whilst the conflict was Upon the water, the land men had 
a Conflict and sided with them in their affections, they of 
the place contending for increase of the honours they had 
already gotten, -and the invaders fearing a worse estate than 
v „ -- they were already in* For the Athenians, who had their whole 
fortune At stake in their galleys, were in such a fear of the 
event as they have never been in the like, and were thereby 
of necessity to behold the fight upon the water with very dif¬ 
ferent passions# For the sight being near, and not looking 
all of them upon one and the same part, he that saw their own 
side prevail took heart ami fell to calling upon the gods — 



Let uS stop hefe for one moment*. The Athenian spent 
the land tropps watching the sea battle, not the ft. 
the -gods for help when there is hope* When thorite 1 
then they cease to call on the gods* That throws an 
side-light on this kind b? piety* Ho matter how bee 
description is,, ve simply cannot read that. Let ua 
%&s% sentence or so of this chapter* 


•■Shore, X mean 

Pitman, call on 


■drh: ting 
‘ hi s 


- a b'.. 


real . 0 rdy the 


71* * * .And this was the time where in of all other they stood in 
greatest fear, and they suffered now the like to what they had 


made other 


to suffer before at Pylon* 

, besides the loss of their fleet, 
set over into the island: and the Athenians now, without some 


For the Lacedaemonians 
lost the men which they 


then 
had 

accident not to be expected* were out of all hope to .save them* 
.selves by land* 


The Athenians suffer now the same as they had done. It begins- like a 
kind of sermon* They expect to suffer now for what they had done at 
Kelos-«*nothing of this sort* They suffer now the same thing that they 
.had done at Bylus, .not the morale but the military anaL-on. Fret this 
contains much mere than we see* That will come illy. At 

the beginning of chapter 72 * 


72* After this cruel battle, and many -galleys and men on 
■ either side consumed, (Kr* Strauss: R therjf than ebuel**- 
that may be idiomatic Seventheenth Century English, but it • 
would. n f t convey the scans thing now—-it is strong, pc^-crful , 
mighty.) the iyracusians and their confederates, having the 
victory, took up the wreck and the bodies-of their dead, and 
returning into the city, erected a trophy* But the Athenians, 
in respect Of the-greatness of their present loss, never 
thought upon asking leave to take up their dead or wreck, but 
fell immediately to consultation how to be gone the sane night* 

Thucydides mentions it explicitly; if he had been silent about it 
after having mentioned the corresponding £3yraeusian action he vwould have 
told us* But Thucydides regarded it as important enough to say it ex¬ 
plicitly* In this .situation the Athenians had lost hope—they lost their 
piety, their concern with piety* kpw in the hexfe chapter there is des¬ 
cribed a clever devise of Hormocrates to prevent the escape of the Athemic 
while there was still time by giving them false information and the 
Athenians go into their trap* This device was required because the 
necessary military action on the part of the Syracusians was prevented 
by a religious festival of theirs. But Hermocrates can circumvent 
these difficulties* In chapter 75, the third sentences 

75* ..For their dead lying unburied, when any or.e raw his 
friend on the ground, it struck him at once both with fear 
and grief*' But the living that were sick or wounded both 
grieved them more than the dead, hnd were more miserable* 
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For with ontreatias and lamentations they put them to a stand, 
pleading to be taken along by whomsoever they saw of their 
fellows or familiars, and hanging on the necks of their com¬ 
rades, and following as far os they were able; and when ths 
strength of their bodies failed, that they could go rot-further, 
with ah-ncsl and imprecations were there left. Inscmuch as 
the whole artsy, filled with tears and irresolute, could hardly 
get away* though the place were hostile and they had suffered 
already, and feared to suffer in the future, more than with 
tears could be expressed; but hung down their heads and gener¬ 
ally blamed themselves* 


liot without a few prayers, * » (G)* « the translator hesitated 
to translate that because one should expect K many prayers*** Instead 
they say only a few prayers. I think.that in deliberately chosen, Some 
few prayers are -still possible on the part of the fleeing soldiers on 
this particular occasion# Otherwise piety has disappeared* Kow skip the 
next sentence, next few sentences, and go on* 


751 ,*.Keithpr were the sufferings of others and that equal 
division of miser;'’, which wevertholass Ip wont to lighten 
it in that wo 5 ' for with many, at this time so much as thought 
light in itself# And the rather because they considered 
from what splendor*- and glory which they enjoyed before into 
how low an estate tney were now fallen, for never Grecian 
.army so differed from itself, For whereas they came with a 
purpose to enslave- others, they departed in greater fear of 
heing made slaves themselves; and instead of prayers and hymns 
with which, they put to sea, they went back again with’the eon*- 
trary maledictions; and whereas they came out seamen, they 
departed landmen, and relied not upon their naval forces but 
upon their men of arms* Kcvertheless, in respect of the great 
danger yet hanging over them, these miseries seemed all (but) 
tolerable# 


The loss of all hope leads to humility, the Greek word , ,(G). . , which 
is of ten nsed xn the translation of the Bible for the biblical humility. 
But the Hebrew humility is of course different: it is airiest always -a! “ 


1 -H*v? 4 < 

--i- '■v x*. 

used in classical times as a term of blame 
passages—one in Plato's I^ws and 
Sparta-where it is used a s’a term of praise 


, •’ cc v. 

the other in Xenopr 1 —'’ 1 ^ 


2 v XJ 

i;a. being more old-fashd or 


Spartan-context both, Bp 
regard to the authorities was there regarded 


2 £,, jfC w 

iuii * ^ Con cl 
a character 

To ’h 


y two 
-ion o i 


,-V.i * 


1V»’-f. 


te in 


We must not forget what is alwyys hanging 
disaster but the reference to. Pylus*-the contrast 
Sicily and the Spartan ho-Cores at Pylus* The Ath 
others, and now they are in danger of becoming cl 
prayers but curses—because the gods let them dov 
77 Nioias* last address to the army* There is st 
been saved from still more terrible situations. 
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your selvas for too much, of the present undeserved sufferings, because 
that world make it unbearable# We got what we deserved. Look at me* 

My sufferings are stfoly undeserved, for I am pious and just* Because 
Of my pious and just deeds I have hope indeed. ’let the undeserved mis* 
fortunes frighten me* What docs that mean. Does he doubt that there is 
a direct relation between pMty and well-being? Let us go on* WiihYet 
these undeserved misfortunes may soon cease, for now our enemies ore in 
good luck, and if our campaign should have aroused the envy of sore god, 
we have been sufficiently punished. So there is then a direct relation 
between piety and happiness, but not such a simple one. Perhaps not I, 
me Kicias, but we Athenians .aroused the erVy of the god because of our 
campaign undertaken out of hubris due to prosperity. And I suffer not 
as Kicias, but as an Athenian; but we surely have been punished enough 
* for that# The crime which we may have committed is not worse than 
, others have done. It is human, which means venial* * This word 
human occurred earlier in an Athenian speech, if I remember well— I 
can*t remember it exactly—when they said what we have dorse, wc Athenians, 
it was human. In other words* ho identifies himself again here. And 
the punishment for such acts which are human keeps within limits. So 
the worst 6s over# He knows all of that. 


I must *ay the analysis of Kicias* Character is very TtithleSS * merci¬ 
less. Thucydides doesh»t ^pfiaro him* Let ua look at ahaptsr 77, the 
third (sentence# 


Student? 


Kay I raise a q\itn%*c 


the very la 




speech? Is?i f t It *tliS la s% -sorl-aice cf the last speech in the bool- 


Mr. Strauss: .Yes, that is so. Isn^ there a Speech in the eighth book? 

Student? There is no speech—no formal speech* Is this last sentence, 

“For men, not the walls tier the empty galleys, are the city*J an echo 
> bach to Themistocles and theecho of the Platonic criticism of Themistocles— 
• inaudible—is this too much to think? 


Mr# Strauss? No, no no, but it is very ironical for this reason. In the 
passage we read last time when Thucydides d decribes the situation in 
Athens after the fortification of Decelia by the Spartans, he cays the 
city was no longer a city, but an outpost, a fort. The city is r.o longer 
there, and it is of course also*-this is tiio city, that is why Athens has 
been reduced. And the- -statement is of course nevertheless, is-absclutely 
taken, true. The city are the human beings, not the houses or 

anything else. There is in Aristotle*s Politics a statement in these term 
Because there are no longer arhres 


men aoae w> fa gut. 


Student: It also reminds of Thucydides 1 ’ statement that when the provisions 
are destroyed, that was crucial—-inaudible* 


Kr. Strauss: Yes, sure, The materials—you can very well say, if you 
take this is the Aristotelian sense, the • * (G). • the matter, that without 
which. That is the statement of Xenophon as a soldier in Asia Minor.when 
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a Greek traitor coming over as an ambassador from the Persian king 
says they should hand over their weapons and then they could go 
back safely to Greece* Xenophon, who saw through this simple device 

■ «<«Chul'chilI put it in the Second World War regarding Hitler’s policy 
regarding Chamberlain, you have the trust and we have the arms, i«e* 

• youkBritiah have the trust and we Germans have the arms. And Xen¬ 
ophon saw through that and he says that without our arms our 

our Virtue would be useless. That is what Aristotle later makes in 

• the form: Virtue plus equipment\makes happiness; virtue without 

equipment won f t do* • 

Student t Is that not perhaps exactly the point here—that Kicias has 
separated his idea of virtue tod much, from the-** 

Mr* Strauss: Yes* surely, naturally. But the plainest expression of 
that is In a. hopeless situation* Because If you have not the means of 
defending yourself all the spirit in the world—if it would still tur«* 
Vive—would be useless, I mean it might lead to a glorious death but 
it surely would not lead to the primary want, namely victory. 

• Student: When you mention the fact that they are no longer hombres, 

I don't understand this in light of the fact that Nicias In his speech 
four times alludes to the Athenians as hombres. 

liT* Strauss: You said this already in your speech, and I am grateful 
to you for your observation which I did not make. Bub I would .say 
far from refuting me, that confirms what I say. To turn the table I 
would say show me another speech in which a general addressing his 

• army speaks so frequently of andreS . As someone put it, one 
speaks most of the-virtues one does not have, so one may speak most 
of those virtues of ones army which it does not have. They are in 
rags t so to speak. And then to make up for the defect of these 

. people he must speak of their former virtue as if it were still present. 
It is interestingj your observation, but for the reason— 

Student : .There is just one more corollary to this in the fact that 
whenever he speaks of other men«***it is just in this one speech, is 
the point I f m trying, to draw-ha uses the term antreeos • 

Mr. Strauss: How Interesting. That is marvelous. That only confirms 
more what I said formerly about the Pylus story, you know the gulyor 

■ they are always called, the hombres. And then Thucydides in his 

narrative goes over from Xenophon and calles them only s.rti-epc.l 

—poor wretches, ordinary human beings. You can’t do that in English 

• but you can do it in Latin, vires and homenes , --although homcro 
does not have this derogatory meaning in Latin which anihrcpcs in 
Greek has. ■ Anthropol is the worst thing you can say abbulTa man— 
to a slave, . #(g) . . *• 

Student: That includes women, too. 

Mr* Strauss: I think they would say . . (C). . . 


Student: Well, you could say anthropoi means the human Jraero*** 

Mr* Strauss: SuS*e, sure, absolutely. No, but I think ws have a trery 
good example in Spanish, a language which. I do not know except fob 
the single word hom.br e a, and this word is still used fully in this 
meaning—'Very virile, very wealthy and very respected. The k ey 
passage on this word, by the way, is in Xenophon*® dialogue Htor on, 
about the cent et if I remember well, the ambitious, men are described*** 
they are andres 9 no lodger called anthropoi , the men who have the 
tyranny* 

Student: inaudible 

Mb* Strauss: Yes, but they have tooj they have to. 

Student? Well, I was thinking they might have gotten out of the last 
part of the dilemma if they had done this. But the men themselves*— 

Hr* Strauss: At a certain point, I forgot which, Demosthenes also 
seems to have lost his judgment. I forgot now which it was. 
inaudible. .... the situation was of course hopeless. Now we 
must read a few more passages and then I would like to summarize it 
all* In chapter 79-**we don*t want to read it now*-*we see a description 
of a thunderstorm and rain comes, and the Athenians become still more 
out of heart. And they believe that all these things happen for their 
perdition. In other words, while they have lost all hope from the gods, 
they still retain their fear of the gods* In the sequel in chapter 3l. 
we have an incident of Nicias 8 quickness*—but too late. Chapter 86, 

. . . inaudible. . . * Chapter 86, where 

he speaks of the end of Nicias and Demosthenes* Read the whole chapter 

86 . 


86. The ^yTacusians and their confederates, being come together, 
returned with their prisoners* all they could get, and with 
the spoil into the city* As for all the other prisoners of 
the Athenians and their confederates, they put them, into the 
quarries as the safest custody* Eut Nicias and Demosthenes 
they killed, against Gylippus* will* For Gylippus thought the 
victory would be very honourable if, over and above his oih er 
success, he could carry home both the generals of tbs enemy to • 
Lacedaemon. And it fell out that one of them, Demosthenes, 
was their greatest enemy for the things he had done in the 
island and at Pylus; and the other, upon the same occasion, 
their greatest friend. (Nr. Strauss: You see, there are 
holes from every point of view—also from the Spartan point 
of view.) For Nicias had earnestly laboured to have those 
prisoner which were taken in the island to be set liberty 
by persuading the Athenians to the peace. For which cause 
the Lacedaemonians were inclined to love him*, and it was 
principally in confidence of that that he rendered himselfto 
Gylipous. But certain Syracusians, as it is reported, some 
of them for fear (because they had been tampering with him; 
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lest being put to the torture he might bring them into trouble, 
whereas now they were well enough; and others, especially the 
Corinthians* fearing he might get away by corruption of one or 
other, being wealthy, and work them some mischief afresh, having 
persuaded their confederates to the same, killed him# For 
those, or for causes near unto these, was he put to death; 
being the man that, of all the Grecians of my time, had least 
deserved to be brought to so great a dggree of misery# 

Student: ’'having regulated all his life in accordance with what has 
been considered virtue#*' 

Mr. Strauss: Hobbes omits that; that is probably a good translation. 

Only Nicias received the eulogy from Sparta. W© have often spoken about 
this particular passage. And let *us read now only towards the end of 
the next chapter, the end of the book, when he makes a remark about the 
war in general# . 

87# ...And this was the greatest action (Mr. Strauss: The greatest 
Greek action. This is in all manuscripts and only some modern 
editors lesVe it out.) that happened in all this war, or at 
all, that we have heard of amongst the Grecians, being to the 
victors most glorious and most calamitous to the vanquished* 

For being wholly overcome in every kind and receiving small 
loss in nothing, their army and fleet and all (that they ever 
had) perished (as they use to say) with an universal destruction# 
Few of many returned home* And thus passed the business con* 
cearning Sicily# 

How the effect on Athens will be described at the beginning of book 
Vil. .7 Only this point: It was the greatest Greek argon » deed, 
during the Peloponnesian War* And it was not necessarily the greatest 
deed of all men during the Peloponnesian War. For example, the story 
of Sitalcee , you know, of that northern barbarian mentioned toward 
the end of book II, this army was larger than the army involved In 
Sicily. And there Is also a story which belongs to the Peloponnesian 
War in period, t ut not described by Thucydides, but only In The begir- 
■ n* ng of Xenopnon’s iiox_ l r ->- ; • ~ . «» Co.*»■ j,.ootx&vuxy, a 

ruia .ray —i. .* . .a c,. - j w—*c «■—• 

The passage is clearly a correction of the very beginning of the 
book--you know, the biggest war simply. It was not quit® the biggest 
war because we have gradually learned also to consider the limitations 
of the Greeks and to realize that the barbarians are human beings. 

Now let me try to summarize what I believe are the main points, 
here* Demosthenes was killed because of PyTuc as the greatest enemy 
of the Spartans. And we have also seen that there comes before a com¬ 
parison of Sicily, the whole Sicilian business, with the business of 
Pylus, Yet there is obviously a very radical difference between Sicily 
and Pylus, not only regarding size of the island as well as the forces 
but above all regarding the pathos, the sufferings . Is this due to 
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Thucydides’ Athenian patriotism? That would not be a sufficient 
explanation. The story of the andres , the hombrea hnvhing become 
merely human beings, you remember that, in contrast with what hap¬ 
pened in Sicily in retrospect the whole affair of Pjrlus appears as 
a sheer comedy compared with what happened to the Athenians in Sicily, 

And you remember what we observed in the descriptions of the central 
year of the war, the fourteenth year, about the comedy of Sparta, 
you know the strange contradiction*- -they are so secretitce and nothing 
is easier than to figure them out because of thoir great orderliness 
and other things. And also the Aristophanean touch in the reply of 
the Spartan regarding the criterion of courage or manliness. You 
remember, the speaker made a remark at that time which I did not take 
seriously, but in retrospect I think it does have to be taken seriously. 
You remember when the nasty Athenian ally said to the Apartans that 
the dead ones, they are the true Spartans. And then the Spartan said, 
well, it would be easy if a spindle—meaning the arrow, a spindle, i.e. 
a feminine tool—would be the criterion for distinguishing between 
good men and bad men. I mean, this also belongs to this comedy of Sparta. 

I would say this: At the end of this book I incline to entertain 
this not lion that on the deeper level of Thucydydis’ thought there is a 
contrast between the comedy of Sparta and the tragedy of Athens, Yes, 
but what is tragic? Wa have no right to attribute to Thucydides 
Aristotle’s famous definition to say nothing of Arthur Miller’s def¬ 
inition. And of course Thucydides doesn’t speak of tragedy; that is 
a great difficulty X pointed out to a former speaker on an unforgetable 
earlier occasion. 

n Now then let us try to state something with the greatest care, 
caution. Surely that which arouses compassion without a tincture of 
contempt. I mean, if you have compassion which says "this poor fish", 
that is not a tragic remark. There must be no contempt. The undeserved 
great suffering of a noble man. ....inaudible..... So the undeserved 
death of a noble man fighting against disaster against which a man can 
fight. 

(A defect in recording took place at this point and the tape which 
follows is barely audible. Hence all typed material that follows here 
is liable to substantial errors.) 


Undertaking a noble task and succumbing to the magnitude 6f the 
task without any fault cf his own—is this tragic? .. inaudible... 
But isn’t the element of fill somehow essential (as Aristotle seems to 


be saying), i.e. the disproportion of fault and di 


;r (as Arif" 


explains) . And this motif is alluded to in Kicias* last speech, 
this is true, then there must be fault indeed. But the disprove. 

.between fal.lt and disaster must be such that our sense of justice 
done gives way to comannsion without contempt. Take for example, I 
III or KacBeth superficially read. The feeling justice is done is 


’»i. o n 

being 
Hichar 


clearly at 1st r< 


1 


much more power! ul. rut unucniffcly, Thuoya: 


4has'meant fcs ) to have compassion for the Athenians in Sicily and as 

much compassion as we feel for the poor Mytilencans, you remember, the 
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small city overrun by the Thracians. We 


the black deed of K^loSus 


which was worse than what the Spartans and (Thebans did. to Plata eft 
and think rather of Nytilene—you shananber the halr^'^Bath bh 
the Mytilenenas by virtue of Athenian compassion. 


.pS of 


Our compassion for the Athenian# in contrAdistinc ti©n to the 
enians is somehow linked up with tho active nobility of Athens. There 
must be something noble in the aspiration to universal power, md 
something which Athens deserves or has a right to t The daring of every** 
thing for the sake of immortal glory* In this light, if I may use 
this slightly improper parallel—do you see why it is improper—Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panaa, then Sparta looks like Sancho Panza, the peasant 
who has his feet on the earth and doesn’t believe in the fantastic 
dreams of Don Quixote. Only the improper thing is that- Don Quixote 
is not a tragic figure, at least not on the surface. If you see some¬ 
one who in a noble, for a noble dream, squanders himself# 

I n other words, Athens* (G) magnanimity—-her regarding her¬ 

self worthy of great things by being worthy of them contrasted with 
Spartan (G) , lack of this, I think it is connected with this 

fact—Thucydides uses the word eras, apart from narrowly conceived 
eros in the story of Aristogeiton and Harmodius in book VI, only 
once, of Athenian eros for Sicily* Beyond the considerations of jus¬ 
tice there is somcthing$noble in that. let Thucydides’ eulogy of 
Nicias—*there is no eulogy of.„tha Athenians. The Athenians are never 
praised as such by Thucydides*'" '"S±l praises are either self—praises 
like Pericles* or left-handed like those of the Corinthians. An 
individual rather than the city would seemito appear the hero, the 
tragic hero. ' 


But the true hero of Sicily is not Nicies but Demosthenes—or 
Athens, if you want to speak of Athens in so far as it is Bemosthenean 
rather than Nicias** And Sicily —of course the comparison of Sicily 
to Pylus—'draws OuT attention most forcefully to Demosthenes, Because 
Pylus was Demosthenes' and not Cleon’s. Cleon only exploited i£ in 
the last minute. Demosthenes* fate deserves compassion without con-* 
tempt, and is in nd way deserved# He did not start the Sicilian ex¬ 
pedition, even in that indirect way in which Nicias did it. You 
remember his inept attempt to stop it. Demosthenes is sent out in 
order to save the Athenian force, which could still be saved. He 
would have saved it but for Nicias. His only fault, if youcan call 
that a fault, he is not a natural ruler, a man whose authority, whose 
commanding power asserts itself in all circumstances. He accept s his 
duty and he fails in it because all'the odds are against him. Yet he 
is in no way a gambler. 

I think we must keep these three phenomena in mind whichiare either 
narrated in the context of Sicily or emphatically —inaudible. Com¬ 
passion plus admiration—that' I think is perhaps the deep praise of 
Athens by Thucydides—you see how erubduedly it is done. 

h 

From here there falls light on the beginning of the ei&hh book; 
Athens after Sicily contrasted'with Sparta after Pylus. fparta after 
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just gives up, and Athens after Sicily begins over again, inaudible. 
Ve must reconsider these things in the light of the difference 
between the polls and the individual man. What i; 
does she stand, fox-? 
and that means—if ? 


1'i imarily, at first glance, !, :h 
xv j. o.ilow xt s logic—to rulc nvr 


all Croni 


but in principle over 


‘ ’‘-V ?v -S '■ 

;r all, 
.11 men. 


Afi 


$ 

tn e 


un- 


first place ova 
perialim is u--- 
sSlism ultimata 

hitherto to rule the whole world and even if, God forbid, Communism 
would win we have already seen that Khrushchev cannot even rale 
China now. 


rerEalirm of a kind, over all men. Such ur.iver- 
nscessarily fails. No one has been able 


But there is however another universalism which can succeed, and 
that the universal ism of understanding. One can, at least In prin¬ 
ciple ^capable to understand the whole, and that is indicated by Thu¬ 
cydides very clearly, and that I say in clarification of something I 
did not succeed in making clear last time with teferer.es to these 
broadest principles, motion and rest; you could also say becoming and 
being, which comprises all. By understanding that we understand In 
a sense everything. 


Nowthe peculiarity of Athens, this political urdversalirn which 


is'fantastic and tragic, and hardly even in itself comb 


new- 


?ed by the true universal 
ted in the funera 


:x 


une cosare ior 
h with the .word 


xly this synthesis of.^political and Intel- 


ever colored and suf 
understanding. That is 
philosophia. But preci 

lectual univerealicm shows the impossibility~ths thing. Now it seems 
to me that it is equally important from Thucydides’ point of view 
to admire the attempt at snythesis. .inaudible, .ar.d to understand its 
impossibility. Ky error in previous presentations, including the firs 
half of this seminar, was that I did not pay sufficient attention to 
what Thucydides wonted us to see—I mean, clearly to see the actual 
possibilities is absolutely necessary—but also to have a proper res¬ 
pect for the greatness of the attempt to try the impossible* And 
that is what Athens stands for. 


I would go one step further...inaudible—you know, we are scientists 
and all our statements are provisional as we hear in every methodological 
course. Athens in Sicily is in a sense greater than for j clean Athens.'" 1 
according to Pericles', own standard. For what Is the sign of the 
greatness of Athens? That she left everywhere memorials of evil and 
good things, inaudible—that Is undecided. But what is the greatest 
memorial of victory in the Peloponnesian War? What is that? Over¬ 
looking the situation at least as described hitherto. 

Student: inaudible 

Yes, but if you take into consideration victory not only in terms 
of the fruits involved, but also of the political significance. I think 
one must say Pylus, Demosthenes. But what about the greatest memorial of 
evil? Sicily. There is no event in Periclcan Athens comparable to 
that. That I think is something which we must keep in mind—that the • 
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fullest phenomenon of Athens means both—a two-fold universalism, 

I hope I don't have to explain that word any more* - All-comprehensive, 
rule of all men, understanding *>f (all things), but the impossibility 
of this synthesis and the impossibility in particular of political 
universalism decs not take array the admiration for the human greatness, 
the great-souledrsss, inaudible. 

I believe I have now made the fullest retractation of what 1 
said on a former occasion with you, sir. But 1 would say all the more 
that that was implied in what I said—not in order to win the argu¬ 
ment, but to show what convinced me. That -is not the argument of the 
funeral speech. The fundeal speech reflected somehow, reflected, but 
is not Oil tho level of this thought which Thucydides suggests. • 

Pericles assumes a simple harmony between the two univeraalians, 
and there he is T -'rong—of course lie is a fourth of July cyator. You 
know what I mean by that. I don f t deny that there may be very skilled 
Fourth of July speakers, inaudible* 

Student: inaudible 

Hr. Strauss: But you see,, is it not perfectly clear that this consider¬ 
ation which 1 present somehow includes a plea for Alcibia^es* 

Student: inaudible 

Hr. Strauss: 1/e will come across Alcibiades even more in th s elg^bh 
book, because in a way his greatest triumph comes in the eighth book 
when he is the arbiter of the xnhole Creek world ar.d si so of the ■ . 
whole of Persia. So that I knew a long time ago—inaudible. Tliat is 
a tryptych*..in the center is Pericles, the two wings are Themistocles 
and Alcihiades, and Pericles is the norm, normal in the best sense of 
the word, and these two are the abnormal, criminal, but gifted. 

In the case of Alcibiades it is perfectly clear: Alcibiades could not 
have lived together with Athenian democracy under any circumstances. 
Sooner or later that would have lead to something approaching this. 
Whereas Pericles was in fact a monarch, whereas in law, you know, he 
was one of the ten generals and it was only due to his ascendancy that 
he became the leading man. 

How all these things I cay are til® Jfrcd.t of a very careful re¬ 
consideration, also what I said about the greatest disaster, for example 
inaudible, surpassing all Perielean disasters. CVe would simply have 
to go over the history of the first book --inaudible, and com,par-a the 
discussion of the fifty years between the Persian war and the Pole pannes. 
War and compare it especially with tie disaster in Egypt—inaudible. 

But the main point is that one understand the possibility, you know, 
the things to be taken into consideration. Which of these possibilities 
will stand up under severe scrutiny is a matter more for ones' own 
study or for so called production. You know what production means. 



don’t you? Publication 
Student: inaudible 


Mr* Strauss: The old commentators say, at least those that I have 
read, that when he describes the story of Cybn, you remember in 
book I when the Spartans recall the Athenian* s curse, Then an old 
commentator or scholar says "Here the lion laughs", the lion being 
of course Thucydides. That is the only one. 

9 

Student: inaudible 


Mr* Strauss: After my present reading I would say there are quite 
a few occasions in which (If ©no understands, one must Hugh.) 
inaudible. And also the description of the Spartan’s wonderful battb 
'order, and the old laws, and the king had no longer the old power, so 
some commissars had to follow him cr.d cay "Don’t do thatl" contrary 
to all Spartan ancient (order), and mans’- mere. And don't forget the 
funeral opcdblu I’m sure Thucydides doesn’t write like Aristophanes. 
There anyone even at the most superficial reading and however unso|ih- 
isticated must laugh all the time# Id one can be xabre severe. 

There are many passages in Plato vkcTe you must laugh, where everyone 


1 must* In the Proto.gore 3 , the fantastic beginning, where the janitor 
doesnH let them in, you semamber, and the description of how his 
house was so full of company that one t>£ a glutton by the way, 

had to live in the pantry. And there are other things in Plato 
which are very amusing at first reading, and at deeper readings are 
even mere* But in Thucydides***! think there is no mdre severe 
writer* 


Student: If one were to read Thucydides without the traditional 
knowledge of the difference between Athens and Sparta would one net 
miss this dimention of intellectual universal!sra, because Thucydides deesn 
mention it at all, and might we not see Athens in a different light 
altogether? . 

* 

Mr* Strauss: Very good, but I think the ideal interpretation would be 
supported only by what the author himself cays. In practice it is 
not possible, you can imagine. In other words, as Plato put it, a 

.inaudible* A speech must be like a living being, i.e. self-sufficient, 
in performing its function. And t hat is very true, but yowihMdcxeme 
to that shortly, not at the second or third reading, but sooner or 
later. For instance, when we read this remark about Brasidasf- he was 
a good speaker for a Spartan—throws setae light on him, doesn’t it? 

And in addition the funeral speech ...inaudible. Then at one point 
or another, you would, I think begin to ponder about the first two 
words of the book: Thucydides, the Athenian. Thucydides—that was 
a man from Athens who could write this book. And this would be 
( what qualifies the ) connection* inaudible. 


But on the other hand these three things are mentioned so obviev..-. 
everywhere—in Plato, Xenophon, Herodotus. It was really common knowl 
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at the time. This lc not a very crave risk to assume Thucydides 
know this. And I think even from Thucydides'own book the cyuOI&I 
point comes out, only in many details. And what these things whew 
is only the severity of Thucydides, who is silent on all these 
matters.. 


And on the other hand, it is not mere severity; it is perhaps 
only...inaudible. I mean what would we have gained if when speaking 
of (G) heahad said, well, you know of course, Empedocles comes 
from there, or Leontine, the place where Gorgias came from. What 
would we have gained. Would it not be impertinent, irrelevant, im¬ 
material—you knew. In tine Nineteenth Century people began to w rite 
history, political hj story, and felt it necessary’’ to speak about the 
intellectual situation of the time. I remember this four-volume 
work on the Civil War—Commager, or two men wrote it—and this was 
quite...informative whether you agreed with the author*s point of 
view or not. And then he had also to add a chapter on the intel¬ 
lectual life, and the contrast was very unpleasant. Here the man 
talks in a brilliantly imposing manner about military affairs aad 
then he does something which is not more than a mere enumeration. 

And I have seen it also in some German histories of the Nineteenth 
Century* The deeper reason I believe is this: About deeds, whether 
military or political, it doesn’t make any difference, the only way 
of knowing about them is to speak of them, or to write of them— 
apart from those who were present at the time. It is absolutely 
sensible to do that. You can and must narrate and describe deeds; 
you cannot and should not describe thoughts. That cannot be dene* 

In that I include also works t>f art. That is simply insipid, 
even if it is—how do they call it—very effective, I don’t know what 
the words for that are, but you know what I mean, inaudible. 

Thought can only be understood by thinking and not by mere 
listening, as you can listen to a narrative. And Thucydides presented 
the thought of Athens in the only proper way—namely, by thinking. 

If we reflect back from the narrative—and do iiiat with every speech— 
to ,the man who wrote trie book. In otherwordc, If we have understood 
the book, we have understood Thucydides’ thought. And then we see 
Athens...inaudible* That is the only way. If he had made itny re¬ 
marks about the great men of his time,(Themistocles)and so on and 
so on, it would have been...inaudible. 1 don’t say it cannot be 
done, in his way Herodotus did it, who didn’t limit himself so 
severely to the political and military. But Herodotus found a 
another way, ( G .gossip. inaudible. 

I am willing to b e contradicted, of course, but I x-rould say. 

For example, I remember the book which I have read about great thought 
These are particular interpretations of a particular work. But 
they cannot possibly form part of a hi story. But that would not 
affect what I said at all. You can say you can put together an 
analysis of all the tragedies of Sophocles and all the comedies of 
Aristophanes. But this is entirely different because these inter- 
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pretations are meant to be mere theories, (ministerial). In other 
words, they are meant tob e a help for the reading of these things. 

But clearly the study of the Peloponnesian War Is not meant 
tobe a help for the waging of the Peloponnesian War or for wagl ng 
war in Viet Nam, or where over it is. What I cay now is by no means 
sufficient, obviously, but I think we have to think about it. We 
take too much forgranted that such a thing as intellectual history, 
so-called, is possible. Bo you see my point. Thucydides is surely 
the beginner of the |reat tradition of political history of the 
severe ckind, ahd that, you know, has had infinite effects up to 
the present. Since the Eighteenth Century a deep dissatisfaction 
showed in men like Voltaire and also Gibbon. It is too much- 
political history—where you have to—and also the loathing of 
these constant stories about battles and cabinets—and the real 
life of the people was lost. And this le^d them to something like 
social history, and then also the so-called cultural history. And 
to day that is taken absolutely for granted, and if someone says 
that political history is the nerve of history he is regarded as 
absolutely reactionary. But one must remember this: it must be 
considered, whfcther there is as a matter of course such a thing as 
social and cultural history which can be written In the same way 
as political history, so to speak, must be ’written.. I speak of 
cultural and intellectual history rather than economic history 
because economic history in itself is a relatively innocent thing. 

I mean whether it is so terribly important as some people believe, 
and for example, if we had areal economic history of the Peloponnesian 
War we would understand the Peloponnesian War better —some people 
seem to believe that| I doubt it. If Thucydides had thought it so 
important.... 


End of Tape 
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Thucyhides, 

Lecture XIVI 

Eook VIII, chapters 1- 47 

This tape is Very defective and large parts of It are inaudible# 

Mr. Strauss: Kay I put a question to you regarding the assignment as a whole. 
At the end of book 7 we had readied a certain overall view of the Athens- 

Sparta conflict, I mean, if I use now the more . expression: The ‘Spartan 

comedy, the Athenian tragedy. How does book VIII, as far as you have studied 
it (inaudible) in the light of this sweeping characterisation? If *we use 
another provisional term, is book VIII less dramatic than book VI and VII? 

Student: I would think no, yes. 

Mr. Strauss: Still, there are very striking changes of the situation, .y ^ 
(peripatas) , you could say, the recovery of Athens, the changes - 
effected by Alcibiades, the impending change of the Athenian policy. 

But if we think of drama as either tragedy or comedy (inaudible).. .these truly 
dramatic events. Think of Alcibiades today as the leader, the compiler of 
foreign policy, the next day the object ©f extra-legal execution prevented by 
quick'flight. Then he turns up as the compiler of PeriSan policy. But all 
sins are forgiven by the Athenians now because they need him. And he controls 
now the fate a.) of Persia and b„) of Athens. I mean, one cannot call it a 
tragedy. 

Student: That would be a comedy in view of— 

Kr. Strauss: —Almost a comedy, I couldnFt help 

but have this feeling altho the fate Of great societies is at stake, there 
is something really comical about that, I mean about this extraordinary 
versatility. In other wcrds 3 one sees not only the great effectiveness 

of that versatility, (but also it as comical.)* 

Now surely this poetic element which book VII has is absent from book VIII. 

And book VIII is the first book without speeches; that was stated by someone 
last time. Well, one must of course say that the beginning of the book, the 
archaeology, chapters 1 to 23, is of course also free from speeches. But one 
could say (inaudible)... .but one could say that book VIII is surely part of the 
history and has no speeches. But I think we have to qualify that. I had a 
vague recollection that this was not literally true, and I have seen now that 
we come to that—but practically no speeches in book VIII. This great artistic 
. devise, so important in the corps of the work, now recedes, perhaps, because 
the devise has fulfilled its duties and there is no longer any need for that. 

To imply (inaudible) . (.schem&t leal—you have done it in the first seven bock 
you must do it book VIII—is of course not the peak of artietic wisdom. But I. 
order to understand that one would have to consider the speech or speeches c“ 
book VIII, why they are in at all. There Is another explanation possible. ■- 
• is the usual explanation, he died before he had finished book VIII. That may 
be so, but we don't know. Velhave also to consider the alternative that whet 
we have is what Thucydides wanted to give, and if there were ary refinements 
they could very well be regarding the length of sentences and this kind of 
thing, and not necessarily regarding the overall object. . No one car. 
know, but one has to consider that possibility that chance was less important 
for the construction of the book as a whole than it would be according to the 
ordinary view that Thucydides has made notes —what happened say from summer 
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or winter to 
ning a first 


rinfcer, and then started to write coherently and from the begin- 

book VIII. 


.... 


This is of course a ncr« 
that book VIII is the c 
as the others, and the ■ 
that in the case of a writer 
what is a flaw and what I 
as Thucydides himself, or alEnat 


craft, and finishing up to book VII, but not finishing 

hypothetical version Chat this is what happened— 
radically -unfinished book. It may be as finished 

although I an sure 

stature ordinary critics cannot find out 


le nay lack a certain 


Oj 


thi 


not. I mean, that would require a writer as 'great 


One could also say regarding the relation of Book VIII to book VII 
(inaudible) the tragedy of Athens appears to be not a tragedy, but is a 
tragedy only provisionally. In a tragedy a hero goes down terribly, but 
Athens does not go down. In other words, we abstract from later developments 
(inaudible) the expeditionary force in Sicily goes down, but not Athens. 

And therefore one must correct perhaps the statement that book VII describes 
the tragedy .of Athens. 


Now at the beginning of book VIII, as our speaker has stated, we become 
aware of a fact that was not mentioned, before:- Thucydides does not always tell 
at a given place the whole story. Sometimes he anticipates; for example, in 
the eulogy of Pericles in 2/65 he gives a comparison of Periclean policies 
with the post-Pericloan policies including Sicily. .That is to say, he jump® 


rue 


oxitthe other hand, when he describes something 


ahead about forteen*yeo 
like the beginning of 
of utmost importar.be. Let us read the beginning of book VII 


the Sicilian expedition, he omits something which is 


1. When the news was told at Athens, they believed not a long time, , 
though it were plainly related and by those very soldiers that escaped 
from the defeat itself that all was so utterly lest as It was. Whan 
they knew it, they were mightily offended with the orators that.furthered 
the voyage, as if they themselves had never decreed It. They were 
angry also with those that gave out prophesies and with the soothsayers 
and with whosoever else had at first by any divination put them into 
hope that Sicily should be subdued. 


Divination means ..... inaudible. ... 

by some other divine means ether than soothsaying and oracles. So we learn 
here fore the first time that oracles played a considerable role in inducing 
the Athenians to make the Sicilian expedition. Why is that of sane importance? 

Student: Nicias, 

Mr. Strauss; Can you spell that out? 

Student; Becaase of Nicias 1 Very religious nature— 

Mr. Strauss; Yes, but how would this work out, then. 


Student: The thing that would appear to me at first hand is that it is 
intimated that . . . . inaudible, 

Kr. Strauss; That his resistance was not as strong as it could have been— 
That indeed is reasonable to assume. 


* 
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So in other words, behind tha inept handling of the situation, remember he 
mad® a speech which reinforcedthe Athenians’ desire to undertake the ex¬ 
pedition, that he may have been influenced by that, 'i'his is something which 
I think one cannot help considering. 

The effect on the Athenians is then described in the sequel—after#. -■ 
short period of depression there comes a period of recovery. We can skip 
the next three sentences or so and read the last two or three sentences of 
this chapter. 

1. ....Nevertheless, as far asihair means would stretch, it was thought 
best to stand it out and. getting materials and money where they 
could have it, to moke ready a navy and to make sure of their con¬ 
federates, especially those of Euboea; and to introduce a greater 
frugality in the city, and to erect a magistracy of the elder sort 
(Kf. Strauss: Of older men.), as occasion should be offered to 
preconsult of the business that passed. 

/ • 

Those of you who remember the discussion in Aristotle’s Pd jtics' will 
detect here an element of nondemcoratic—that the predeliberation prior to 
the decision of the assembly proper is a non-demccratic institution. So as 
it were—well you have an equivalent in this country, the committees of the 
House and of the Senate and the seniority there, and how they limit simple 
majority vote. An analogy «”»If thebe is a magistracy which has to decide 
which measures, which bills 5 - are to come before the assembly and in which 
order and when, they of course limit popular government. The Greek term 
which he uses here is , . .(G)* . „ . .—that the affairs of the polls should 
be made more moderate with a view to thrift. It is important that this word 
moderation occurs here. 

It is a change in Athens]* not institutionally yet to speak of, lint in 
mood toward a less democratic policy. This forshadows the later political 
changes. 

1. ...And they were ready in respect of their present fear( as is 
the people’s fashion), to order every thing aright. (Kr. Strausss 
The Greek word here is * » .(G). . . —to behave in an orderly 
fashion, again a word expressing Spartan likes.) 

So we see then that democracy as Tar ss the institution goes is unshaken, 
but there is a certain tun: of the mood toward greater sobriety, and 

. '. . .inaudible..N w in the immediate! ecqual there is 

also something which we must read at the beginning of the next chapter, 

2. The winter following, upon the great overthrow of the Athenians 
in Sicily, all the Grecians wereppresently up against them. Those 
who before w$re confederates of neither side thought fit no longer 
though uncalled, to abstain from the war,.... 

Universal hatred of the Athenians shows up now. i’.CbT I’ilj., s theme was discovered 
in book II chapter 8, when Thucydides speaks of the situation at the beginning 
of the war—you know, that it was understood as a war of liberation, all 
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Greeks against the tyrant city. Now Aether this universal hatred was so 
simply WQ h ave had reasons to doubt 3 not all allies of the Atheniahs 

were merely forced. You remember the Arcafcnanians who followed Demosthenes 
to Sicily out of friendship for him, and last but not least—that will come 
out later—there was a cleavage within most of the cities between the n£ch 
and the poor, and the poor being at least somewhat more sympathetic to 
Athens than the rich. And that is on© of the over-statements which Thucydides 
makes from time to time. In order not to be mislead, we must see or consider 
the context to which they belong. I siesrfji biddercThucydides has changed his 
mind, or we,’ could find out the change of his mind‘d &ut when then say a pro- 
Spartan argument and an anti—Spartan argument in the book—or an anti- 
Athenian argument, if you please—and ,the Spartan argument originally brought*# 

The difference between the peace treaties, or the'alliance treaties 
with the Persians to which our speaker refefed, has something to do with that. 
That was not simply Sparta—you know it was an absolute disgrace to make an 
alliance with the national enemy, Persia, against another Greek city., and 
in addition to hand over to him, to the Persian king, all the Greek cities 
that once had been subject to his rule prior to the Persian War. And licj&s, b 
who comes up later, he is an honorable Spartan in this sense that he is’ 
concerned with Greek, unity and Greek interests, and not simply in raining 
Athens by hook or by crook. 

Well, at the end of chapter 2 it appears that the Spartans 1 hope of 
a clear hegemony of all Greece, so a simple system of free cities, free and 
equal cities, is not eiifrisa&ed. And the line between hegemony and empire 
is difficult to draw, as we could’ see perhaps in the second half of chapter 

3 . 


3. ...And the Lacedaemonians imposed upon the states confederate, 

- the charge of building one hundred galleys; that is to say, on their 
own state and on the Boeotians, each twenty-five; on the Phoceans ’ 
and Locrians, fifteen; on the Corinthians, fifteen; on the Arcadians 
Sicyonians, and Pellenians, ten; and on the Kegareans, Troezeniars , 

■ ■ and Hermionians, ten. And put all things else in readiness peesen tly 
with the spring to begin the war. 

You see there is no deliberation whatever. Sparta imposes. We see here 
the transition from leadership to empire. Then in the dequel, chapter $ 
following, the strategic possibilites are discussed. The key alternatives 
concern two islands; ’Lesbos, on which is Kytilene— you remember Mytilene 
which escapted, which barely escaped in the time of Cleon, book III. And 
Chios, and Chios, we see, is the most powerful illy of Athens, and Chios is 
very rich. We will come to Chios later. To the question is what shall we 
do. • Shall we liberate first Lesbos or Chios. The Spartan king Agihias, who 
. is commanding in DeceHa—Beceleia being the Spartan fortress erected near 
Athens—or shall we liberate first Chios. And the Chians themselves, of 
course,.want Chios, so does Tissapheraes, the Persian satrap. And the 
decision goes in favor of Chios. The Spartan king Agis is tacitly over rulid. 
And this decision is due to whom? Why do they go to Chics —do we have a 
map of Asia Manor? ( Mr. Strauss:goes to the map.) At any rate, Lesbos is 
in the north. Here is Chaos, and here is Lesbos—inaudible. 

J ;)from his book. 

*£? the war of liberation, a war against the Athenians, and in this context 
the statements of the universal hatred of Athens makes absolute sense. 
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Kr* Strauss: What decided the operation against Chios rather than Lesbos? 
Student: Alcibiades. 

Mr* Strauss: So you see—(inaudible) So Alcibiades really settles it. 

And the Spartans with their usual caution want first to find out the 
situation in Chios, whether it would so easily be taken, whether it would ■ 
be so easy for Chios to desert the Athenians,; and they find out it is 
easy and they decided therefore to invade Chios.- So that is clear them 
By taking away Chios from Athens there would be a very great weakening of 
Athenian power. Yes, but what happens next? It is in chapter 6, the.last 
two sentences or so. 

6. ... .And when the messenger brought back word that all that had 
• been said was try®, they received both the Chians and the Eryt hraeans 
presently Into their league and decreed to send them fourty galleys 
there being at Chios, from such places as the Chians named, no less 
than sixty already. And of these at first they were about to send - 
• out ten, with Melancridas for admiralj but afterwards, upon occasion 
of an earthquake, for Melancridas they sent Calcideus, and instead 
of ten galleys they went about the making ready of five only in 
Laconia. 

You see Sparta is the same still* And while the substitution of one man for 
the other and the reduction of the fcJ'detbo half would be more in the sense 
of the earthquake we are not told* The name Melancridas—Melan means black— 
whether that was regarded as a sinister sign, I don*t know. But at any rate 
his party is not sent. 

And then there follows in the sequel—we cannot read that—another delay 
in the expedition against Chios on the part of the Corinthians, which was due 
to the hdy day there. Let us turn to chapter 11, the second half. 

11. ...The Lacedaemonians, have been advertised of the departure of . 

■ these galleys from the isthmus (for the ephores had commanded Alcamenes 

when he put to sea to send them word by a horseman), were minded presently 
< to have sent away also the five galleys also that were in Laconia, 
and Chalcideus the commander of them, and with him Alcibiades. But 
afterwards, as they were ready to go out, came the news of the galleys 
chased into Peiraeus, which so much discouraged them, in respect they 
stumbled in the very entrance of the Ionic war, that they purposed 
now not only not to send away those galleys of their own but also to 
call back again some of those that were already at sea. 

You see, again, a very slight set-back surprises or endangers the whole 
expedition. Of oourse it is not the Peiraeus of Athens; according to the 
reading herejpreferred it is called Speiraeus. It is a harbor in the 
Peloponnesiisrwhich the Peloponnesian fleet was driven by the Athenians. 

Now we must read the next chapter; go on with that. 

12. When Alcibiades say this, he dealt with Endius and the rest of 
the ephores again not to fear the voyage, alleging that they would 
(make haste, and) be there before the Chians should have heard of 
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the misfortune of the fleet,, and that as soon as ha should arrive in ' 

• • Ionia himself, he could easily make the cities there to revolt by 
declaring unto them the weakness of the Athenians and the diligence 
of the Lacedaemonians# (Mr* Strauss: The zeal^. the zeal of the 
Lacedaemonians; in other words, the situation is completely changed. 

Athens is weak & the Spartans, the (never excited) Spartans, develop seal.) 
Wherein he should be thought more worthy to be believed than any other. 

(Mr. Straus®: On the basis of what? Well, on the basis of his in¬ 
telligence, surely, but there are also other minor difficulties.) 

Moreover to Bndius he said that it would be an honour in particular 
to him that Ionia should revolt and the kind be made confederate to 
the Lacedaemonians by his own means, and not to have it the mastery of 
Agisj (Mr. Strauss: The Spartan king; you see, everything becomes 
intelligent.) for he was at difference with Agis. So having prevailed 
• with Endiis and the other ephores, he took sea with five galleys, to- 
. gether with Chalcideus of Lacedaemon, and made haste. 

So you see again* the intervention of Alcibiades is decisive. If;Alcib lades 
had not been in Sparta, the gieat Victory of the anti-Athenian forces in 
Sicily would have had no significant effect. And the eighth book is.the book 
of Alcibiades* I mean* he is the center figure in every respect. Now then, 
an alliance is concluded—of course ultimately due to Alcibiades’ Intervention— ' 
between tthe Persian king and the ^artans against the Athenians. We can only 
take the high points. If I omit now in my story anything which one of 30 u 
regards as very important, you should interupt me. Let us turn to chapter 21 
now. 

I must say one thing which is d ecisive everywhere for the action now in 
the sequel. The base of the Athenians in Asia Minor is the island of Samos. 

That is safe in Athenian hands. 

Student: In number 6 , when the 19th year ends, this has been the longest year 
of the war, as far as pages. 

Mr. Strauss: Which year? 

Student: The whole l?th year, namely the whole expedition to Sicily, (inaudible) 
Is there any connection with this in the numbers that you can see or not. 

Mr. Strauss: No, not immediately. It may very well be that it is the most 
decisive and' important year as far as actions are concerned...inaudible. 

Now let us read chapter 21* 

21. It fell.out about the same time'that the commons of Samos, together 
with the Athenians who were there with three galleys, made an insurrection 
against the great men and slew of them in all about two hundred. And 
. having banished four hundred 4 °r® S^d distributed amongst themselves 
their lands and houses (the Athenians having now, as assured of their 
. fidelity, (decreed them their liberty), they administered the affairs 

of the city from that time forward by themselves, no more communicating 
with the Geomori nor permitting any of the common people to marry with 
them. 

So in other words, there was a radical democratic revolution in Samos wiith 
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Athenian assistance, obviously. Now how did he say at the beginning, how 
dxd he call the peoply opposed to the demos? Thucydides says !1 the powerful 

ones, the powerful ones*'. You see how severe that is. No intermarriage 
possible* I mean, the leading families are absolutely irTtha doghouse,,at 
the price of their property and even at the prise of intermaW* ia ge*-so deep 
is the enmity. This is an Important octeent cm the statement about the 
universal hatred of the Athenians* We can now identify where t his thesis 
that the Athenians were universally hated is located. I mean what party 
formula there is. 

Student: The oligarchic. 

Mr.' Strauss: ' The cl^wrc^.Mty* I I mean this simple 

wisdom of which presenwlay social science is so boastful—you know the fact 
that society consists of parts or parties, and that what is presented as 
the thesis of that society is not necessarily suscribed by each member of . 
the society, or even each section of the society—was of course absolutely 
familiar to Thucydides, as you see from this* That would be an important 
question—here when he speaks of the universal hatred of Athens in chapter 2, 
and also in earlier places, when he, as it were, reproduces the oligarchic 
thesis, to what extent does Thucydides simply identify - his position with 
that of the oligarchic partyir-or let me be more cautious, with the non>»dem- 
ocratic party. That would be an important question. 

Student: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: That is what : ' (Pbjynichus) say®, if I remember well. Then 
there is always the question to what extent Thucydides agrees with that, you 
lcnow. I mean, that Phyynichhf; is a man of judgment, as a former speaker 
found out in his paper, does not absolutely,mean that everything he says is 
true, because judgment, can also show. . . '. inaudible. . . . 
therefore one has to look carefully. 

Now, he describes in the sequel, among other things, the Athenian 
successes against Chios, and we must then take up one of the.key passages of 
the book, which .has very much to do with the issue of oligarchy. That occurs 
in chapter 2k• Read only the second half of that chapter. 

2h . ..After this, the Chians went out no more to fightj by which means 
the Athenians made spoil of their territory, excellently well furnidied. 
For except it were the Lacedaemonians* the Chians were the only man 
• ( Mr.• Strauss: —from the time of the Periian Wars until then.) that I 

have heard (Mr. Strauss: I have heard—that is perhaps not the best 
translation. In the first place Thucydides emphasises the I, which 
you cannot do in English, you know. You can do it in Latin and Greek*- 
• ' which 1 have heard. And heard means which I have perceived—which 
could also include hearing, but might also mean which I have seen with 
my own eyes. In other words, was he in exile at some e arlier time in 
Chios—I do not know. But he emphasises the I, I have seen; in other 
words, there may be other places of the same kind” which I have not 
perceived. Also he doesn’t say that they are the only ones among the 
Greeks—you know. He says the Spartans first, the Chians afterwards, 
among those I know, from my own experience. There may be such people 
among the barbarians, for example; or there may be such people in Sicily 
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among the §reeks. We don't know.) that had joined advisedness to 
prosperity, Strauss: He means that they have been both happy— 
the full term, or prosperous, if you want to, and had acquired moder¬ 
ation. So they combined prosperity with moderation. To combine 
prosperity with misery is relatively simple—to combine moderation 
with misery, I mean. Y 0 u have not the things inciting to hubris if 
you are shivering from cold and other things. But if you are well-to 
do, then the dangers are great.) and the more th&ir city increased, 
had carried the more respect in the administration thereof to assure 
it. Nor ventured they now to revolt (lest any man should think that, 
in this act at least, they regarded not what-was the safest) till 
they had many and strong confederates with whose help to try their 

• fotu^ne, nor till such time as they perceived the people of Athens 
(as they themselves could not. deny) to have their estate after the 

• defeat in Sicily reduced to extremem weakness. And if through human 

«. misreqonkoning they miscarried in aught, they erred with many others,- 
who in like manner had an opinion that the state of the Athenians 
would quickly have been overthrown. 

Being therefore shut up by sea, and having their lands spoiled, 
some within undertook to make the city return unto the Athenians, 

Which though# the magistrates perceived, yet they themselves stirred 
notj but having received Astyochus into the city with four galleys 
that were with him from Erythraea, they took advice together, how 
by taking hostages, or some other gentle way, to make them give over 
the conspiracy. Thus stood the business with the Chians. 

Now that I think is a very important passage because it is one of the 
broadest judgment's which Thucydides makes in the whole book. 

Student: The oligarchy here was also moderate. 

Nr. Strauss: Yes, but it was of course formally a democracy, but in fact— 
yes sure, that is proper* . This is one point, yes. And the other point 
which we have to consider is«—oh we must not forget, of course, that Chios 
had deserted from Athens, and this probably went together with an oligarchic 
revolution; that is not said, but we must infer that. So it is not oligarchica 1 ly 
ruled. Now what is the characteristic of moderation which comas out very 
clearly here? I mean, after all the occasion for this remark is that the 
Chiaan seemed in this particular case not to have acted with moderation; 
therefore he must defend their reputation for moderation as he does. Now 
what seems to b e immoderate in the Chian action here? 

Student: The fact that it might be too risky. 

Mr. Strauss: That's it. So moderation, in other words, is concerned, has 
an over-riding concern with security.: Y^u know, the rich—we find also 
remarks about that in the eighth book of Plato's Republ ic which he characterised 
the rich—they have a lot of things they don't want to loss. Status quo is 
I believe the term now used; statue quo—no change, thence no risks. And 
but here they did take a risk. Were they not foolhardy, were they not daring, 
and hence unwise, immoderate? How does Thucydides defend them? 

Student: Well, they weighed the situation with great care and in light of 
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the realities. 

Mr* Strauss: In other words, if you call it an error, it was an error which • 
no one in their situation could hare ©.voided, and therefore their reputation 
for moderation is not affected. 

Student: It is an uhusual defense,b ecaase he first distinguishes them 

from others—they are after all unique in this period except for the 
Lacedaemonians—and he defends them because everybody else would do thesame, 
or had done the same. In other words, he first distinguishes them, and 
then he comes back to defend them by- 

Mr. Strauss:: Yes, but does it not esentially amount to this that he says 
they are outstanding, Thucydides says that, they are outstanding and com¬ 
parable only to the Spartans. And then he says, well here they seem to 
have made a mistake which no moderate city would make. And then he says 
every moderate city, to say noting of immoderate ones, would have made th*e 
mistake because there was no Tick according to all probability. Thatiis - 
the point. 

Student: ?his seems to bear out the argument of the KytHeneans that there 
is nothing in the treaty which Is binding— 

Mr. Strauss: Thucydides does not say that they acted unjustly or wickedly; 
he only says they might haVe acted imprudently. 

Students inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but there is something else—an event of the utmost 
importance in the whole book, of which we are reminded here by Thucydides, 

I think. I mean, was there another case of a revolt from Athens or re si stance 
to Athens on the part of Sparta-like people? 

Student: There are ihe Melos people—who counted on help when there was no 
reasonable grounds. 

Mr. Strauss: Exactly* You see the great delicacy of Thucydides. The way 
he presents the Kelians, you could almost say he was ahhamed to criticise 
them because of the nobility of their resistance. It comes out only in 
this indirect way. Why did they not waitl The Kelians were not moderate. 
They^ were a colony from Sparta and they were Spartans in every r espect, 
but that is, I think, of very great importance. The Chians acted reasonably 
and reasonableness cannot be defined merely in terms of success or failure. 
Success or failure maybe due to chance. The Chians, by the way, took all 
the precautions which men could take. No one could know how great the 
resilience of Athens was. This implied Judgment on Melo3 I believe has 
also tobe considered if we tried to understand Nicias, given the fact that 
there is a certain similarity between Melos and Nicias—we discussed that 
when we discussed book VI. The Kelians with their trust in immanifest thing: 
Nicias with his trust in immanifest things. 

in 

Student: It seems that ^Thucydides whenever you nave the weak confsonted 



with tthe strong, the strong tend to absorb the weak. And I am wondering 
--(inaudible)— a place like Chios would almost necessarily be replaced 

by Sparta or by Persia. 

Mir. Strauss: Yes, sure, that is in the cards—inaudible. But that is not 
the way in which people think. You see, -let us look at it in more specific 
terms. The Chian demos would have preferred Athenian supremacy; the Chian 
rich would have preferred Spartan supremacy. So it does make a difference 
to Chios, I mean, the city as a whole because it would mafeh such a great 
difference to its two componants. It is not quite the same—by which etipire 
you are ruled, you know. That is clear. Perhaps—I hope it will never 
happen—but perhaps the Indians will find out one day the difference between 
the British empire and the Chinese empire. I mean one cannot reasonably 
wish it except as a kind of beautiful poetic lesson. This is a consideration 
which one must not forget.- That is surely the lesson,• 

H Kobbes stated 

it later on with Ms usual blunfiness: Small states owe their survival 
only the the jealousy of their neighbors. I mean Switzerland between Germany, 
France, and similar cases; and of cours8°now that we have the rule of 
justice by the United Nations, but in bad times before Switzerland would 
surely have been swallowed if Germany or France had become hopelessly weak 
or visa versa. She was swallowed by France in Napoleon's time. There may 
be reasons for keeping such a small state independent, even very low reasons. 
For example, quite a few people had nest-eggs, if you know what that means, 
of the different powers-Nazi 1 s and Fascists, and others—in Switzerland, 
and one could never know what would happen there. And in Switzerland they 
knew they were absolutely safe because the Swiss have such a severe law— 
you know the owner of a safe or safe-deposit can.never bepnentioned even 
to tthe Swiss government. This is for everyone of you who' thinks of political 
adventure—it is an important thing for you to know. No, there are various 
reason why great powers hay be interested in having others free. It is 
not as simple as that—I mean the chances are of hegemonial and empirial 
powers developing and subjugating or controlling more or less the weaker 
powers. But there are all kinds of things—a certain weak power may be 
wonderfully located so that it owes its freedom to a certain location. To 
some extent that could also apply to Switzerland, which was in former times 
at any rate, very hard to conquer because of the high mountains. 

Student: In connection with the discussion about the Chians and liberty. 

|,ater on Thucydides makes a brief mention of the fact that Sparta had governed 
Chios, and I was wondering if this would mean that they were influenced by 
them. 

Kr. Strauss: Yes, that is the beginning. The name occurs already in' 

Thucydides—how they were called later on ... (C). 

And they became very much hated after the Peloponnesian War because of their 
brutal—you know certain tough, stupid ruthlessness . Well, of course 
Sparta had then the pmparial control of Athens for some d ecades, and then 
partly with the help of Persia the balance was redressed. 

Student: On the point about moderation—about being prosperous and moderate, 

I wodnder if there is a direct contrast to the last sentence of the first 
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chapter of the book. He says about the Athenians n as is the way of a 
democracy, in the panic of the moment, they were ready to be prudent a&4 
possible.*' inaudible 

Mr. Strauss*. You mean, in the oligarchy it is the prevailing, habitual, and— 
yes, sure. He also? aid that they are willing to keep good order out cf 
fear. He doesn't say they actually kept good order. Sure, that I think 
is the point. Thucydides regards it as a c onstitutional weakness of democracy— 
the fickleness of the demos, I mean, the old-fashioned harsh view that people 
who have little to lose are not as dependable as people who have much to 
lose. It is very harsh, but tnat was a maxim on which mankind acted until 
a relatively short time ago. Now the next passage to which we should turn 
is at the end of chapter 26. 

26. ...Alcibiades coming a horseback to Teichiussa of the territory 
■ of Miletus, in which port of the gulf the Peloponnesian galleys 

lay at anchor, they ivere informed by him of the battle; for Alcibiades 
was, withthe Milesians and with Tissaphernes, present in it. And 
he exhorted them, (Mr. Strauss: More than that, he fought, he fought 
on their side.) unless they meant to lose what they had in Ionia 
and the whole business, to succour Miletus with all speed and not. 
to suffer it to be taken in with a waLl. 


Yes, the Athenians were, well, they besieged Miletus on the Asia Minor 
mainland. Again you see that Alcibiades is absolutely the driving force. 
The Athenians would have conquered Miletus in a very short time, but for 
the intervention of Alcibiades. And w® see even more, he was fighting on 
the wrong side, not only a dviPing. This from a popular point of view might 
make his actions even more wicked than mere advising, although one doesn't 
know why, it' surely sounds more terrible. 


At this point we make the acquaintance of t he antagonist, Athenian 
antagonist of Alcibiades, Phryniehus, and I think we should read that chapter. 

27. According to this, they concluded to go the next morning and 
relieve it. Phynichuc, when he had certain word from Derus of the 
arrival of those galleys, his colleagues advising to stay and fight 


it out with their fleet 


iid that he would neither do it himself 


nor suffer them to do ib, or any other, as long as he could hinder 
it. For seeing he might fight with them hereafter, when they should 
know against how* many galleys of the enemy and with what additions 
to their own, sufficiently and at leisure made ready, they right cb 


it, he would never, he s'lad, for fear of bean 


,A-r 

y ' 
.'■raided 


with 


(for it was no baseness for the Athenians to let thoir navy give way 
upon occasion; (Mr. Strauss: Does this remind you of something, of 
a similar situation, where someone }£&§& not act on this* I mean not 
interested in what people will say against him? 


Studeht: KaCArthys. 

Mr. Strauss: Who? in this country— 


Student: Well, he was a man who certainly flaunted his enemies in this country, 
-* 

principle? 
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fir. Strauss: But, seriously, that Sis regarded as a controversial position, 
whereas Thucydides subjects aro no longer controversial, or at least not to 
the same degree. No, but there is a very similar case, a very important 
case. Nicias, sure. Can you tell me why? 

Student: He was afaaid to leave for fear of what would happen. 

&r. Strauss: He-was afraid of being dishonorably murdered, executed; and 
Phrynicius doesn't care j Phrynicius is truly a prudent man. New 

let us go on. 

2?» ...but by that means soever it should fall out, it would be a 
• great baseness to be beaten), be swayed to hazard battle a^Lnst 
reason and not only to dishonour the state but also to case it 
. into extreme danger* (Mr. Strauss: This is a consideration wholely 
• absent, you rrsmember, f!rom Nicias at the key moment when Demosthenes 
tells him let's get home, as long as it is possible.) seeing that 
since their late losses it hath scarce been fit with their strongest 
preparation, willingly, nor nor urged by precedent necessity, to 
• undertake, how then without constraint to seek out voluntary, dangers? 
Therefore he commanded them with all speed to take aboard those that 
were wounded and their landmen and whatsoever utensils they brought 
with them} but to leave behind whatsoever they had taken in the 
territory of the enemy to the end that their galleys might be the 
lighter} and to put off for Samos, and thence, when they had all ftf 
their fleet together, to make out against the enemey as occasion 
should be offered. As Phrynicus advised this, so he put it in execution 
and was esteemed a wise man, not then only, but afterwards, nor in 
this only, but in whatsoever else he had the ordering of. Thus the 
Athenians presently in the evening, with their victory unperfect, 
disloged from before Miletus. From Samos the Argives, in haste and 
anger for their overthrow, went home. 

The Argives had been defeated in the previous battle in which the Athenians 
had won, and that affects the situation. Let us keen Phrunichus in mind 
when we read the sequel. He proves to be a wise commander, and he d efeats, 
in a way, Alcibiades. He abandons Miletus, because it was wiser to abandon 
it than to court defeat. But he will later have a great (deal) to say 
against Alcibiades, 

Let us now make a big .jump to chapter 2*0} we must concentrate on the 
most important points. The siege of Chios by the Athenians goes on. 

1*0. The Chians and Pedaritus about the same time, notwithstanding 
(their former repulse, and) that Astyochus was still backward, 

(Mr. Strauss: These men, Pedaritus and Astyochus are Spartans.) 
sent messengers to him, desirign him tooome with his whole fleet 
to help them, being besieged, and not to suffer the greatest of ft 
their confederate cities in all Ionia to be thus shut up by sea and 
ravaged by land, as it was. For the Chians having many slaves, pore 
than any one state except that of the Lacedaemonians, whom for their 
offences they the more urgently punished because of their number, 
many of them, as soon as the Athenians appeared to be settled in 
' their fortifications, ran over pcesently to them} and were they. 
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that knowing the country so well, -did it the greatest spoil. 

Mr* Strauss: Is this not of seme importance! 

Student: It is anotheg? great instance of the Chians’ great similarity to 
the Spartans* 

Mr* Strauss: Can you elaborate that? 

Student: Well, the Spartans were having the fame difficulty as long as the 
Athenians were encamped'at Pylus and that region they were continually losing 
their slaves. Besides that particular instance, throughout the war there 
was a continual fear of slave revolts. 

Mr. Strauss: Helotis rising. 

Student: I was thinking that it seems to be that when you fear something 
strongly enough, close to you .and still external to you, that situation 
is conducive to the greatest moderation* 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is the point which I wanted to bring out. We have 
seen two characteristics cf Chios as well as of Sparta: a.) moderation, b.) 
a large subject population, whether slave® of Helots does not make ary dif¬ 
ference. How the question of courssis, is there a connection between them, 
and you seem to have alluded to it, but you didn’t make it quite clear. Is 
there a connection between these two characteristics, moderation on the one 
hand and a very large subject population on the other? 

Student: Well, you ought to be sure of the loyalty of a jbarge portion of - 
your population. It is probably a little rasa in some circumstances to go 
on great foreign adventures when you can’t supervise the dissenting forces 
at home at the same time, ' 

Mr. Strauss: In interrupt to say that you are known for the pithiness of your 
ezplainations, and I implore this characteristic to come to your aid now. . 

You may state it in the form of a hypothesis,, if you don’t dare to say more. 

Student: The caution of both the Chian® and. the Spartans was large due to 
their lack of confidence in their demestice population. 


Student: The greater the number of slaves, the 
Mr. Strauss: That comes closer. 


greater the moderation of the 
city. 


Student: Can it be that slave holding, or the holding of subject people— 
and this ties in with our former femulation that moderation is tied to fear 
of losing what one has. In other words, — 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but there is of course a difference between, say, land, 
houses, cattle, and what have you on the one hand, and human subjects on the 
other. I mean it is a debatable point at least. After all, cattle can not 
conspire against you, murder you, etc. (inaudible) 
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Students inaudible 

to* Strauss: Machiavelli says there must be a proportion between the forcer 
and the fnucee. But -could one not say that Thucydides suggests on the basis 
of these two erample, that this moderation is a function of & large subject 
population « In other words, this me dotation lias its segry side. And this 
would of course raise very grave questions—that Thucydides is very critical 
of Sparta, as we have seen, on more than one occasion. (inaudible.) 

Tape change 

Hr* Strauss: We have to thirl: of the British empire too, and so he said that 
it Was not suitable to the moral climate ©f the twentieth century, ^nd that 
refers to other things—that in the m$defn century the principles of emjfcrialism 
have become absolutely (discredited as defensible principles. But for all ages 
• I believe it is true that every government, every city, claims to be legit¬ 
imate, not only in its inner structure, but also in its holdings, you know. 

I mean, the Romans didn T t permit their subject peoples to question the 
legitimacy of the Roman conquests, you knpw. The Romans slid a very s imple 
thing, they had conquered all these countries either in self-defense or in 
helping their allies . Now needless to £&y these are not sufficient titles— 
y&o help your allies and to defeat your allies’ enemies, to swallow both, the ■ 
enemy and the ally. But however hypocritical these things are the thing is 
that, no established order permits effective questioning of its authority) 
that is clear. 

But the question which ho have is much more grave than that, manmely: 

Siould it be time that a vino policy, because that is what is meant by 
moderation, that a wise policy is possible only under certain conditions, 
and these conditions, if analysed, prove to be not different from those undtas 
lying the unwise policy-.--in a vord§,past imperialism in contradistinction to 
present imperialism. That must be vary important. Surely Thucydides wants 
us to raise this question. 

Student: %en I read this passage I also thought of (inaudible), and that 
is the relation of rulers to cities, to slaves, (?) to the relation of 
Athens with her empire. And that you might be able to argue that as the 
empire became more threatening to Athens, the city itself became more moderate. 
In the beginning of this chapter, after the tremendous loss of Athens before 
Syraucse, the fear not of Spart-a so much as of their allies, their tributaries 
and what would happen—they were to moderate Athens* desires. 

to. Strauss: In other words, this would mean, if I understood you correctly, 
if there is no fear present, immederation almost inevitably follows. But 
still there remains this tiling which we cannot forgot, that moderation- 
other things being equal—Is superior In human dignity to immoderation. I 
think this Thucydides thinks very seriously, and yet how can it bo maintained 
if moderation itself, gercr-dly speaking, is link-id up with Certain condltic ns 
which are morally neutral. Let us say it more generally. Moderation is 
morally superior to immoderation. let morality rests on conditions which am; 
as seemy as the conditions of Immoderation. Bo you sea that? I think 
Thucydides maintains both. He would sgy, however you get moderation, its 
very presence is salutary, you know. And you are not likely to get it in a 
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perfectly pxire form, so that it has its base only on moral principles. 

I mean, there 'were surely Spartans who were jjust, sober and decent men— 

Licias, I think is an example. But even those who were not decent were 
compelled by the Helots problem to be satisfied—to demand eten-»a policy 
which is -"on'th« tauale moderate. 

Ton see, in modern times, in modern political rtaardvtsoe become so 

accustoms! to this interplay of morality and immorality that we are perhaps • ; 
sufficiently aware of it. Private vice, public benefit, and so on. You 
know Handevilles’— all those badethings, greed and leichery, keeping up 
with the Jones and all the really despicable things, make the whole system 
work. I mean, if there were no people loving luxury, hew many people would 
become unemployed—you know these famous stories. In a way the whole mednrn 
economic system is bused on theeoprinciples. So we are accustomed to it. 

Passion can only be fought by apssions. In Hobbes doctrine it is fear of 
violence, and not dispassionate moderate principles, which is underlying . 
civil societyv-rewards and punishments, not selfless devotion, this kind of 
thing. And I think that is si roly also implied by Thucydides, but in Thucydides 
it does not lend to a low cynicism of the whole understanding of man;that is 
the striking characteristic of him. . He sees these Connections, but 

they are not the whole story of mm. He knows that there are people who are 
genuinely moderate, not becairce they think of their holdings, you know; he 
knows that. But on the other hand he seems to imply that for political 
purposes without these harsh connections, you know these harsh and unsaveny 
connections, you will not achieve anything. 

Student: I wonder if there isn’t a tie in with Diodotus and capital punishment 
and the resistance to the sl&Ces. 

13% Strauss: Yes, that would interest me extrememJLy, if true. Nov can you. 
state it. 

Student? Well, perhaps the Athenians, in an attempt to increase moderation, 
tried to build a fear into the s^ato, the function of which would be to supposedl 
to prevent crime and increase moderation. 

Mr* Strauss: Not the Athenians, the Spartans. 

Student: Koi ' It was in the speech of Diodotus—he spoke of the increase of 
captltl punishment over — 

Mr. Strauss: But not in Athens in particular. 

Student: Oh, I see. It was more general. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but the application would be, if feasible, to Sparta and 
Chios. They had to be harsher than others, which was perfectly all right as 
long as they had. their police force available. But as soon as the police 
force was drafted in the army they had to pay for their harshness. . I con't 
see the connection with Diodotus. Unless,you mean to say that at the beginning 
when there was no capital punishment, there was not yet empire, and that is 
surely true.—the development of empire—harshoess in a way increases with it. 



Students Would you say that this kind of thing is the sane of different 
than Aristotle’s implication of the cautiousness of the politics by requiring 
slaves in his best regime. 

Hr* Strausst You T ViMs, if I understand you correctly. That since slaves, 
of which he speaks in l -V 7 and 8 are not natural slaves , therefore an 
act of injustice waa tr- :tted by makjing them slaves. Without this injustice 
the best regime of book ? and 8 would not be possible. Kora generally stated, 
no well-ordered tso-rieyy without some injustice built in. Yes, to that extent 
it is the same. And yet, somehow something seems to fee different in the present 
problem,and I cannot Iry—- I mean Thucydides would not disagree with that 
general thesis, but this scams to have an additional point which X cannot 
isolate. 

Students Doesn’t there seem to be a direct relation between fear of slaves 
and moderation in Thucydides which is lacking in Aristotle? 

Hr. Straussi That is Veiy good* 

Students In Aristotle, the condil , " v h mere conditions for the development 
of a mod urate cl s xracterV . In Thucy- ' , j it:?? conditions determine the moderation 
by simply putting a learh on the pa;.::. ’ r.c* It is striking the way that the 
Lacedaemonians .Immediately begin to tyrrr.ioe er at least establish empire, 
over the subjects as seen as they have tae opportunity. 

Hr. Strausst Yes, and in a way they £$*e of course also compelled to do that. 
Y 0 u know, they must get the ships from these, cities;. And these cities don’t 
want to do that, but compulsion is inevitable?, and the compulsion increased. 

Students (inaudible) There seemS to be another equation in^this—this 
relation of moderation and character, moderation in politics and the presence 
of slaves. I lost my train of thought— 

Hr. Strauss’ We will try something different from r:,hi you say, and in the 
meantime maybe you will recall. That is this: 1 can state what you intend 
in a very general way, and I don’t know then whether it will come down to 
cover what you said. We must never forget the fact that Aristotle is the 
first thinker who spoke of moral virtue—I mean the term is coined by Aristotle. 
Now in the case of Plato one can easily prove that the absence of the term 
is of crucial importance. For Plato there is no middle between what he calls 
political or vulgar virtue, which is always selfishly inspired, and true 
virtue, ie. philosophic virtue. As he puts it in the for example, 

the men who are courageous in the ordinary sense of the term, are only a kind 
of coward. They fear something else—out of fear, say, of shame, they are 
courageous. So they are courageous out of cowardice. The people who arc- 
temperate in the ordinary sense are temperate out of intemperance. The simple 
case is the man who is intempsratcly desirous of wealth, and is therefore very 
temperate regarding food and drink;, and so on. So in at 1 spurious virtue— 
all non-philosophic virtue is spurious. That doesn’t mean that it is wholgly 
unimportantf-it is terribly important as Plato emphasizes T -but it is not 
genuine virtue. Aristotle’s teaching of moral virtue implies that moral 
virtue— i.e . the virtue of which non-philosophers are capable—is genuine 
virtue. ~I7 
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Bow in Thucydides this is very complicated. X mean, there is surely 


a connection between what he means by moderai 


forms of pruo 

sf. 


in the modern. 


not Aristotll 

mere calculation of expediency. In other were 
a wonderful opportunity to get away with murdr 
metaphoric tevr.e, I mean do something quite oulragsarjft—a? 




i Ai U J.UJi j ar.d other 

an senes, of the terra— 

, do it this way, 
—murder I usa now in a 

yet you make 


rou have 
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‘or you; 


Ime the shoe may bo cn the other foot. This 


on® single ref 

next time it -may work against you. And therefore 
you, out of this calculating thought, you avoid certain courses, immoderate 
choices. But then something happens—1 believe that is also what Thucydides 
means, although he never speaks about it, only his presentation can suggest 
this to one—that if long-range calculation, I moan far beyond the present 
moment in the immediately foreseeable future, if this becomes really habitual, 
he becomes a different man. Long-range calculation become habitual makes 
you moderate, or at least makes it practically impossible to ^distinguish 
between the long-range schrcwd calculator and the genuinely moderate man. 

This would be compatible vita the view that—to use the Aristotelian terms— 
moral virtue is something different from mere calculation, and yet to see also 
what kinds of funny things can build up the habit. For example, you have 
such a large slave population. You must keep it constantly in mind, and then 
what may come out of it may then bo something which a.) looks Mbe—moderation 
lobks nicer than rationalise, and which in quite a few cases may be genuinely '' 
nice, you know; and yet if ecv are clear sighted, you cannot disregard the 
fact that the prevalence of moderation in. Sparta has something to do with 
this terrible burden they have, the Keloids, the terrible crime they committed 
against their brothers centuries ago. I think Thucydides wants us to see 
both sides—both that the intrinsic dignity is not destroyed by the setoy 
side, and yet the seamy side is there. 


Whereas the alternative would be debunking, and that I believe is rot 
the style or the manner of thinking of Thucydides-contrary to Machiavelli. 

But these things are very hard to prove—the indirect proof would be—at 
least convincing to fee—would be the tragic element in Thucydides, which 
is completely absent from Machiavelli, and this recognition of genuine tragedy 
is not possible without the recognition of genuine nobility. I mean, if 
you do not understand a tragedy along the lines of A Death of A Salesman, 
a tragedy which I have not read, feud someone explained it to me and it seems 
to be no tragedy in the Aristotelian sense of the term. Is there anyone 
here who has read it? Do you agree? 

Student: You mean no nobility? 

Mr. Strauss: That yas the point. 

Student: It is a very moving play. It* s probably not in the Aristotelian 
scheme, but it is a very moving play in a very tragid way. 

Mr. Strauss: Well, I think I must read it some day. So let us then turn 
to another passage. The other side of fparta comes out in chapter hi t in 
the second half of chapter ii3, when kicius comes up. 

Student: I was reminded of the point you made at the end of the last meeting 
of the seminar about the univerralism. And it seems to me that another factor 
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In sort of the conservatism , the keeping-at-homeress of Sparta, is the 
incompatibility of its social. institutions with those of any of the other 
Greeks, as has been pointed out, for instance, by the Athenian ambassadors— 

Mr. Strauss: And also Pericles 

Student: And also that they do make a mess of ruling other people whenever 
they get out. It seems as if the internal constitution of Sparta itself 
as well as producing a caution and unwillingness to move, also produces sorts 
of attitudes of mind and social structures which are incapable of being 
universalized in some way. They cannot be the basis of a wider political 
unit. The are appropriate only to a snail city, somehow* 

Mb. Strauss: Yes, How could one*--you mean an empire must have a broader base— 

Student: It must have a broader bails if it is going to work at all. The 
Spartan regime itself would operate in a polls, but has no resources, no 
theoretical resources for getting outside of that. While from the Athenian 
model something might later on. 

Mr. Strauss: In othsr words, Athenianism is exportable, in a sense, if I may 
use a Kussolinian phrase. Not Athens, but Athenian si sm—it can bo learned; 
the skills, the knowledge of the Athenians can in different degrees be learned 
by non-Athenians. Sparta—that is practically impossible. 

Student: Ngt merely learn, but make the basis of a wider social and political 
entity in a way— 

Mr. Strauss: That would confirm what I tried to say last time—that there is 
some connection# between the political universalism of Ithens, and its 
intellectual universalism. Just as an art or a skill, a knowledge, can be . 
transferred—I mean people in Sicily and theoretically even barbarians can 
learn that. The peculiar institutions of Sparta cannot be learned, you know. 

Student: A^d they also prevent the Spartans from being able to think in 
universal terms. 

Mr. Strauss: Sure, sure. Well, strictly speaking, not in the present-day 
use of the term, non-intellectual. If the intellect is that capacity by 
virtue of which man can universalize. Now there is another point regarding 
Sparta, I said, in chapter U3, when Lichas comes up. 

Student: I was just thinking—this is rather wild—that one cf the difference 
between the Spartan form of subjugation and the Athenian is the difference 
between Spinozq and Hegel—the difference between all determination as re gati.; 
and all negation is affirmation. In the one case, the Spartan case, the 
determination would constitute uhe negation—that is the negation as ihtser- 
£retidation—I mean, yes, well, in ary case. In the Athenian case it is 
different. The negating is the affirmation; in negating, in subjugating other 
people, you include the others in the very a ct of negation, and therefore 
determine a culture. In the Spartan case, you simply af£im the negation, 
and hence you negate them, ice. subjugate them, but maintain yourself in the 
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process. Do you see what I m~an? 


Mr* Strauss: I don’t think you need to use these me tap 
understand it better without them. 


ysidal terms. 


I 


Student: But I been to have this picture in my nir.d that perhaps yon ecu Id 


say that tho difference betwcs 


LI (inaudible) Hegel and Spinoaa, 


So in oas 

had a particular society, and Hegel the universal socieiy--that no society—- 

Mr* Strauss: Hegel has no universal society. Sons presnnt-day Hegelians, more 
precisely a single present-day Hegelian, asserts that Hegel was striving 
toward the universal society Embracing all mankind. The historical Kegel 
thought of nation-states, which are exclusive of one another. The equation 
is not as simple as you have stated it. And strict universal!sm means really 
a universal state. I mean, when I spoke of Athenian universalisa I meant 
here of course something which was never achieve d, vha ch can never be achieved, 
and which was not even explicitly intended by the Athenians. What the Athenians 
had intended was to conquer Sicily, conquer Carthage, and then come back to 
the Greek mainland, and then perhaps beyond. In other words, it was boundless 
because no bounds wore set, you know ,; only in this sense can one speak of 
political universal! sm. 


Student: Out of particular private interests you. do not have the universal 
as its intention—the universal is negated* 


Mi?. Strauss: Yes, but what does this mean in practice, 1 mean one would clearly 
have to go into Hegel*s philosophy of the state. It means then that there is 
the perfect union between t he particular and the universal as achieved in the 
modern state. And this modern state is a strictly European, preponderantly 
•protestant, affair. 


Student: I didn’t hear what you said in the last part. 


Mr. Strauss: It is a particularly European, and more specifically, even 
protestant, affair. While Kegol was for full religious parity in practice, 
it is a great difficulty in Hegel’s doctrine that h8s state as he understands 
it is protestant in origin. That is a great difficulty. Hegel surely was net— 
did not teach the universal staue. If 1'may now use metaphysical terms, following 
you, the state belongs in Hegel to the objective mind, the objective spirit. 

Beyond it is the absolute spirit in art, religion, and philosophy. The necessity 
of going beyond the state to art, religion, and philosophy is due to the fact 
that a full reconciliation is not possible on the political plane. 


Student: Hot even in Hegel. 


Mr. Strauss: N°t even in Hegel. Hegel was not an idoliser of the state. I mu 
B01516 people who haven't understood him and who loath Prussia believe that. 


Student: inaudible-. There was never 

matter. Is that what you are saying. 
Mr. Strauss: ho, no. The reconciliat 
is only spirit in an alienated form. 


a complete reconciliation between spirit ; 

ion is evident for Hegel, because matter 
That is not difficult. No, no, the 



reconciliation is there, \ 
less perfect ferns a.) in 
on tfche political place, ’j 


'ut in its perfect form only in philosophy, in 
religion, b.) in art, and it is surely not there 
’his creates' great difficulties for Hegel, I know 


that, but still it is very hard to find a philosophy which has not seme 
■difficulty somewhere .which we cannot so. easily dispose of* 


Student: You're not saying, Sir, that he intended that the final state 
would be Prussia, for he said at the end ’consciousness has enabled us to go 
thus far. He never tides to predict the-future, as Marx does. He just— 


Mr. Strauss: But there is no future to speak of, for Hegel. That is not a 
great problem for him—how the Gc3i.ns would solve the problem of their unity, . 
under Prussian leadership, under Austrian leadership, or maybe under diarchic 
leadership. That ‘ s all I mean to say; that is surely merely political. But 
the fundamental problem is , reived . Th® world is no# in a condition 
in the advanced-countries of Europe in which all the politically insolvable 
difficulties can be solved. Y«>u have now both the intellectual and the material 
means for solving them—that*s n all. For Kegel there is no prediction of the 
future because there is no future to predict.' What could happen and what he 
could not know is there may be all kinds of relapses into barbarism, you know, 
and all kinds of stupidities, of course, but there is no invention of the first, 
order possible or necessary any more. Whereas Harx makes the decisive inventions 
on the future, you know. Now let us then read about Lidias. 

• Ii3. ...But Lichas was he that considered the business more nearly, 

and said that neither the first league nor yet the later by Theramenes 
was made as it ought to have been; and that it would be a very hard 
condition that whatsoever territories (Kr. Strauss: One could almost 
say “that would bo shocking**.) the king and his ancestors possessed 
before he should possess the same now; for so he might bring again 
into subjection all the islands, and the sea, and the Locrians, and 
all as far as Bocotia; and the Lacedaemonians, instead of restoring 
the Grecians into liberty, should put them into sugjection to the 
rule of the Medes. 


This was not sufficiently brought cut by you in your paper. Lichas intervenes— 
that is a different kind of Spartan, a Spartan with a sense of honor, and he 
sees the conflict between theis principles—this honorable principle of Greek 
liberty versus Persia, and this is in a way more important to him than tie 
defeat of Athens. This tee must keep in mind. We have now to proceed a bit 
faster. 

In Chapter 1>5 this conflict between Alcibiades and the Spartans comes to 
the fore for the first time, bp must read that, because it is really crucial. 

In this time, as also before the going of the Peloponnesians to 
Rhodes, came to pass the things that follow. Alcibiades, after the 
death of Chalcideus in battle at Kiletus, being suspected by the 
Peloponnesians, and Astyochus having received letters from them; from 
Lacedaemon to put him to death (for he was an enemy to Agis, and also 

• otherwise not well trusted), (hi. Strauss: Of course, this is the 

• unfortunatelyconsequence of his brilliant actions, you know, that is 
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built in.) retired to Tissaphernes first, for fear, arid afterwards 
to his power hindered the affairs of the Peloponnesians* And beirg 
in everything his instructor, he not only cut shorter their pay 4 
insomuch as from a drachma ho brought it to three oblles* and 
those also not continually paidj advising TiBoaphdrnea to tell thorn 
how that the Athenians, men. nf a long continued skill in naval affair* 
allowed but three oboles to their own, (Hr* St ran sc« Is that not 
wonderful how he bugs this expert knowledge from Athens of how to ■ 
settle the affairs of the Persian king?) not eo much for want of 
money, but lest the mariners, some of thorn growing insolent by 
superfluity, should disable their bodies by spending their money 
on such things as wouldwoaken them, (Mr* Strauss: Is this not also 
charming? Alcibiades, the preacher of temperance!I It isabsolutely 
beautiful.) and others should quit the galleys with the arrear of 
their pay in their captains 1 hands for a pawn; but also gave counsel . 
to Tissaphernes to give ihney to the captains of the galleys and to 
the generals of the several cities, save only those of Syracuse, to 
give way unto it. For Herrnocrates, (the general of the Syracusians) 
was the only man, that in the same of the whole league stood against 
it. (Mr. Strauss: Kermocrates is an anti-Alcibiadean in that Peloponn¬ 
esian camp, just as Phrynichus in the Athenian—outstanding men, but 
not comparable to him in genius and vercaiil it y, as we see. ) 

And for the cities that came to require money, he would put them back 
himself and answer them 'in Tissaphernes* name, and spy, namely to the 
Chians, that they were impudent men, (Mi*. Strauss: The people whom 
Thucydides had praised for their moderation—now we see them as they 
appear in the light of Alcibiades, It is very interesting.)Impudent?) 
being the richest of the Grecian states and preserved by strangers, to 
-expect nevertheless that 'toners, for their liberty, should not only 


venture their persons tut 


them with their pv 


You see 


r 


course ±x 


maintain 
ts beautifully into a wider 


ses; ( Mr. Strauss: 


sense of moderation. 

You don’t spend unnecessary money, you let the others pay. ) and to 
other states, that they did unjustly, having laid out their money 
before they revolted that they might serve the Athenians, not to 
bestow as much or more now upon themselves; and told them that Tissaphernes 
now he made war at his own charges, had reason to be sparing; but when 
money should come down from the king he would Jive them their full pay 
and assist the cities as should be fit. 


This is, 'I think, an absolutely Wonderful, absolutely high comedy—Alcibiades 
speaking for Tissaphernes laying down the law,,and at the same time, a preacher 
of morality. So maybe that is some very remote effect of his youthful relations 
with Socrates, for all we know. Thucydides doesn’t say anything about it. 

What happens now is this: Alcibiades’ suggestion to the Persian king, 
which means let the Spartans and the Athenians mutually slit their throats 
to the advantage of the Persian ling, but this suggestion works—in the . 
situation—as pro-Athenian, because hitherto the Persian king was on the $ Spar tar. 
side. Now any removal of the king from the Spartan side means by this very 
fact that he is moving in the Athenian direction. And this goes parallel 
with Alcibiades’ need for Athens. I mean, he had no future in Sparta,anymore, 
that was clear. And seriously he couldn’t expect to become the Periian king. 
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So the only thing to do was to £5t;d a way back to Athens, and ho is beginning • 
now to become the benefactor of Athens. Absolutely one of the most fantastic ' 
stories which were ever written and which ever happened, it scene to me. 

At toe beginning of chapter U7 we have a brief statement of the sumo. 

U7. Now Alcibiades advised the king and Tissapherr.es to this whilst • 
he was with thorn, partly becanso he thought the same to be indeed 
the best course, but partly also to make way for his -own return into 
« ■ hi^r country, knowing that if he destroyed it not, the time would dome 
day come that he might persuade the Athenians to recall him. And 
the best way to -persuade them to it, he thought, was this; to make 
it appear unto them that he wad powerful with Tissaphernes. Which also 
came to pass. 

You see, even here we have this strange coincidence of the selfish interests 


Alcibiades* recommendations are not to the 


and the common good. 0therwj.ee—if Alcibiades* recommendations are not to the 
common good of Athens, there is no possibility of his going back. So he must j 

really give good advice* Ar.d tho crucial implications—there is no question ; 

about that—without, an oligarchic revolution in Athens, the recall of Alcibiades { ! 

is impossible. And the prospect which appears at this moment is this; An a 

alliance between an oligarchically ruled Athens and the Persian king against ' i 

Sparta. The Athenians remain the leading seapewer. I mean, if we may use our ... i 

imagination or fancy, possible expansion westward would not affect the Persian ’• 

king. So they could make perhaps a new Sicilian expedition under the aegis 
of Alcibiades and backed up by the Persian king. The docent alternative to 
this, ana this is what Lichas, the Spartan, stands for, is based on the^recollection 
of the Persian War--no truck with the Persian king. And this of course would 
be incompatible with Athenian expansionism. Then Athens and Sparta would have 
to remain moderate, you see. The Alcibiades project is in the Athenian style— 
Athenian expansionism remains open. 

Now Alcibiades 1 propa ^cxno.3. x ot *bu.z.s prop osal has great access in the 


Now Alcibiades 1 propa ^cxnG.3. £ot "bliu.s prop osal has great access in the 
Athenian army at Samos. But Phrynichus resists—you know, the man who acted 
.so wisely in the case of Miletus—this is described in chapter US. That is 
a very long chapterj we can't read it. —where he talks of Phrynichus: 


But Phryi 


■ US. ... And the rest thought the matter easy and worthy to be believed; 
but Phrynichus, too yet was general of the army, liked it not, but 
thought, as the truth was, that Alcibiades cared no more for the oligarchy 
than the democracy. 

Now let us stop here, because here is the judgment of Thucydides himself. 
Thucydides himself tells us that Alcibiades has no convictions here. Yes, but 
surely he doesn't like democracy, that is clear. VJhat is the alternative, if 
he did not care for oligarchy? 

•Student; Tyranny 

Mr. Strauss: Sirelyl Monarchy, which might be presented to the public eye 
as oligarchy, or more or less democratic, that would be strictly a matter of 
the expediency of the moment. But he cared for Athens ruled by Alcibiades, in 
whatever external form. Yes, this is the first point which'Phrynichus makes. 
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and the second point is that Persia is really mo - 
than of Apart?., nr,cl the:- ."arc Alcibiades’ hops o. 
ruled Athena allied vita rnrria is unfounded, r 


Ell n 


id of Athena 

: par chi nally 
aih-us in out¬ 


voted because the army du bar os wants to nave ix. 
and therefore bet ray.*? Alcu lades’ plan, which vs 
the Athenian oVa ••reha, to the Spartanc»-aAtfa ii 
himself makes clear by arole-'ininp for it. And 
still cleverer than nrryndcbns, betrays him to t 
then Phrynichus finds a now shift by which he nr 
that, Alcibiades was the traitor, not he. Hals 
told in chapter 50. 


vuciasryatjhhsa he 
Tie lb lades, being 
ho Athenians, And 

e*3 that, or proves 
is a funny story 


Student: What is the significance of 
it is in the present—Thucydides says 
self to this course: He sends secret 
the past except for one action. 


the fact that in this translation 
that "Phrynichus betook him- 
letters..." Everything is in 


Kr. Strauss: Yes, that is the same in the original. And then he 
goes on in the present tense. ,! ho sends..." 


Student: "He sends secret letters. 


" "and advertised him..." 


Kr, Strauss: This is in Crock a participle, I 
other explanation of it except to make it mere j 


n not offer you ary 
s,uit, more dramatis. 


so we see it happening new* Because again he also turns again to 
the imperfect. By the way, here is one of the excuses—at the end' 
of the statement here-—you know that it would be excusable for him, 
you know, this act of treachery, how does he "tuTS-H SXct'06 X.t> ? 


Student: He rays "....writing in plain terms the whole business and 
desiring to be excused if he rendered evil to his enemy with some 
disadvantage to his country. 

Kr. Strauss: Yes, I knew it very well* At the end of the same chapter 
there is another remark of Phrynichus in that way. It would be blame¬ 
less for him if he runs risk* for his life from those people, yes? 

And that he would do, ar.d ever ythingeelse, rather than be destroyed 
by his worst enemies. You know, this kind of immorality was kind 
of taken for granted by this kind of people. Alcibiades wins over 
Tissaphernes to Athens against the Spartan pan-Hellenic policy. Then 
new difficulties arise—in chapter 53, did yon come to this part? 

Well, the relggmaus difficulties, you know, because, you must not 
forget that Alcibiades had been expelled because of the rysteria 
profanation and other things. I think we will take this up next time. 

Here we have, in chapter 53 toward the end, a real speech in 
book VIII. And this speech is not a speech where he says "He said 
about these things, or rouyily these things", but it is a verbatim 
speech of Pisander in favor of the oligarchy and the recall of Al¬ 
cibiades. For some reason Thucydides regarded it as important to 



have this speech verbatim. This is very strange. This speech of 
Pisander in favor of the establishment of oligarchy and the recall 
of Alcibiades convinces the Athenian demos. Phrynichns is out, I 
mean, the strict oligarchs are out. But when Tissaphernes prevents 
Alcibiades 1 deql with the Athenians—and this is partly a consequence 
of Alcibiades* own teaching, because Alcibiades had taught him "let 
them fight it out”, you know, the Athenians and the Spartans, to 
the benefit of the bystander, Persia. I think we will take this up 
next time. 


End of Lecture, 
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Thucydides 
Lecture XVII 
Book VIII, Chapters 


That was a very good paper. It is a pity that your careful 
diction, to say nothing of the other merits, did not havs its full, 
effect because of your very swift delivery. I listened as carefully 
2s I could but I carft claim that I understood everything. 

Now I would like to bring up a few points you mentioned. Re¬ 
garding the sole speech in book VIII, the speech by Pisandsr, you 
raise the very sensible question: How could Thucydides have known? 

Did you consult commentaries on that subject? 

Student: No I didn T t. 

Mr. Strauss: Nor did I, blit surely in answering this question which 
is only a special form of the question of why this single speech in 
book VIII, one would have to consider Pisander as a whole, naturally, 
his actions. What yas your explanation? 

Student: Of why the speech whs given? 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, why is Pis and er singled out, as it were, for that 
unique honor of being the sole speaker -in a speechless book. 

Student: T>.e thing that comes to mind is that this is the only 
speech that Thucydides records becnase a for some reason it is the only 
one that Thucydides knew. But this Is rather trivial consideration. 
.inaudible...., 

Mr. Strauss: It’s direct what?’ ■ t - 

in 

Student: It’s direct contradiction. . » inaudible. 

.Mr. Strauss: T^at would be true in general. You could generalise 
from that because I think only by the act of generalization could this 
become a good reason, ar.^ evident reason. 

Student: Thucydides, in the introduction tothe history, stresses 
the dichotomy as it were between words and deeds, and this could be 
an expansion of that theme. 

Mr. Strauss: In other words, this isolated speech in that book, this 
speaker*s speech, would show more clearly than anypother case the 
peculiarly problematic character of speeches, how defective they 
are. It is no where stressed in the book, you know...inaudible. 

Yes, that makes very much sense., 

I do not want to comment on the many sound remarks you made 
about the way Thucydides throws light on Plato and Aristotle and visa 
versa. There are only a few more minor points. (Tyranicus) , you 
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mentioned him and you applied an epithet to him, I forgot which. 

Student: inaudible. 

Mr. Strauss: He is also mentioned in Aristotle's Constitution of 
Athens , to which you referred. A n d he is the example of the man who 
changes parties. You know he was, so to say, either a rightwing 
democrat or a left wing oligarch—a trimmer, as they were commonly 
called. The Greekd called them . . . (C-). from the high shoes, 
the actors' sinces, . , (G). . That is what his enemies said,bat his 
friends said he was a good citizen because he served the city well 
under every regime. By the way, there was some connection between 
him and Socrates; that is somehow known. 

Student: W a s he one of those whom Socrates refused to get involved? 

Hr. Strauss: .was executed under the thirty by Critias, and 

whyn he had to drink the hemlock he said "To the beautiful Critias." 

He was a witty man until his end. By the way, if you are interested 
in the full history of these men, you must read also the first book 
of Xenophon's Greek History, Hrllcnlca, for there, for example, 
there is a beautiful sfcfcjy of Aicibiades when he comes back to Athens," 
which he didn’t do in Thucydides. And when the Athenians were unable^ 
by the presence of their army in decades to have a solemn procession, 
a religious procession from Athens to Eleusis , the leader of the 
procession was Aicibiades. Is that not in a way the peak of the whole 
story. Whereas Hermocrates, if I remember well, he was exiled as 
a consequence of a democratic revolution in Syracuse. You remember 
the discussion between him andAthenagoras in Syracuse. He was hie 
oligarchic ruler of Syracuse, and therefore he lived then in the east, 
surely also in Athens and therefore he was one of the characters of 
a Platonic dialogue, in the Critias he is meant to be the last speaker— 
I Timaeus) speaking first, then Critias in the Critias, and 

then there should ba a dialogue called Hermocrates. But this never 
came off., Hot even Critias finished his. speech. Plato prevented that 

for some reasons.....inaudible. At any rate, Hermocrates was . 

enough to be considered as a possible character in a Platonic dialogue. 

. . . . inaudible. 


The more general question, of oourse, regard 
is this. Well, it may jest be an accident that T 
he had written the book as we have it now. If 


:hs eighth book 
.'ides c: 


xs oossi: 


“Gl 


we ucn 


Si. 


;sible that the book as we ha 


it was suo— 
we have it, and we must surelv consider 


know. But it is also i 
stantially intended to 
taking into consideration this latter possibility. Thucydides did 
then not finish the description of the war, although he lived until 
after the war-—there is some reference to the end of the war and what 


war was going on ar.d how it ended, but he did not write the end. On 
the other hand, if we disregard the official duties of an histcr ian 
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of ths war—that he should describe the war from its beginning until 
its end—if we disregard that and look at the substance, ths deeper 
problem arising, that problem being Sparta and Athens, one could say 
that at the end of book seven we have the complete picture of Sparta 
and Athens. Without book III vie would not have that, because ths 
tragedy of Athens—a' has been - absolutely essential for 
our understanding the phenomenon of Athens as a polls* Therefore, 


what do we learn from boot. VIII, 


4 * 


t from the mere facts, that we 


could not hav* 


med from books I to VII, 


That book VIII is radically different from all .seven books 
could, be shown by the foot, true simple fact, that there are no speeches 
to speak of in the eighth took. This is a very simple sign of that. 

But there are some other features which are remarkable: The abundance 
of Thucydides' own judgments on broad questions; with the possible 
exception of the rrchao.clcgy, of course, which ic also a special part— 
chapters 1-23 of the first book—there are more in this book than 
elsewhere. 


New what of fundamental importance, as distinguished from facts 
important for ths course of ths war, do we learn from book VIII. 

That would be the question, and this must be somehow connected with 
the form of book VIII. That would be the problem, which I don't be¬ 
lieve that I could solve, but which we surely must state as a que stion. 

Now what are the most sirilring things*—I repeat, of fundamental importance, 
not that there was a big naval victory of the Athenians at Cynos-sema 
and this kind.of thing. . 


Student: inaudible. In the first half cf ths book—the West, and 
then the shift to the E&ct.inaudible. 


Ib-Strauss: I have a very high regard for Thucydides, V vt I would 

not give him credit for such a prophetic power. I mean +-ho • utmost 
I would say in this respect is some awareness •• of the great potential 
power developing in northern Greece, you know in the description of 


sSitalces—this I believe was w 
but I don*t believe he patyblci; 
we have the first sign of hrat 
experience in his expeditions 
walk-Over for a properly train 
the center of Persia will a re 
younger Cyrus. inaudible. 


rritten with his eyes open— 

sated -inn the conquest cf Persia. I believe 

, in Xenophon, who on the basis of his 

saw that the Persian Empire was a 

od Greek army. You know, they came to 

latively small army under Cyrus, the 


But I think the most 
cibiades. 

The main forces, I mean, 1 


striking event in bool* VIII is truly Al- 

(Ke) throws a new light cn Athens, 
we have seen before, but in a new way. 


Now 1st us first turn ir 
some headwav on the basis of 
Now we begin with chapter 30 
uation. Athens made an email 
surprising to everyone. But 


! ths details and see if we cannot make 
the details regarding the general question, 
cr there about?. You remember the' sit— 

.ng come-back after the Sicilian dimeter, 
the great the great external and political 
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event which was decisive was that the Spartan-Persian alliance, 
which would have been fatal to Athens, and which later proved to 
be fatal—by the way, that is also interesting why it proved fatal— 
because when Cyrus, the son of the king, the younger Cyrus, was 
sent to Asia Hina* by his father, he sided 100JS with the fpartans, 
and that sort of finished the war. Yes, but why did he do that? 

He wanted to finish the war and to have some £9artan armies with 
him because when, after the death of his father, he ’wanted to de¬ 
throne his brother. You see, complication after c-orra!ication— 
you see, that was not merely the imperial policy of Persia, it was 
the special policy of Cyrus, the younger Cyrus. 

At any rate, Aleibiades was the man who made this deal with 
Tissaphernes by which he wakkens the Persian-Spartan alliance. 

But this, of course, created difficulties for Aleibiades himself. 
When he needs Tisaapheriift,-*, the Persian, as an ally of Athens, 
then Tissaphernes, being trained by Aleibiades in power politics, 
doesn’t go along with him. Or was this arrangement more far or able 


VST 


Was it not perhaps to some extent 


unat he could fright:/ 
ernes with the Athcr.i 
sc had to balance, ar, 
the sc opponent*—Tis 
hi anti-Athenian to c 


the Athenians with 
:ns. 

he owed his power to 
sphernes and Athans. 
r.e extent, otherwise 


simple Athenian victory’ - and then no longer 
that I think is the general character of 


to Aleibiades than.. .iranuxo 
in Aleibiades’ interest 
T issaphernes and Tisssph 
.■In other words, Ale lb;. ,b 
the fact that there were 
Tissaphernes had to rem; 
it would have led to a i 
need for -ALcibiades. And 

Tissaphernes 1 policy just as in .intra-Athenians affairs the same* 

The Oligarchs can’t use him, and the democrats can’t use him, but 
as long as the oligarchs and the donocya ts aye in a conflict A1- 
cibiades is necessary. One could oay he thrives cn discord. But 
this has also its other eid j. Because he thrives on discord, he is 
a mediator—a man who brings about mediate, moderate, solutions. 

We see here the connection between Very selfish motives and very 
sensible political solutions. Thia I think comes out no where in the 
book as clearly as in the eighth book. 


How in the sequel Thucydides describes certain anti-Athenian 
successes—anti-Athenian on the part of the Peloponnesians and an 
antidemocratic revolution in Athens takes place. First the oligarchic 
revolution with the consequence that Aleibiades 1 ' is out. The 
Athenian oligarchy intends to make all subject cities, all cities 
subject to Athens, oligarchical. But this is of no help. Let us 
read that in chapter 64 . I think that we can read the whole chapter. 

6 I 4 .. Having thus advised, they sent Pi sard or with half 
the ambassadors pr-..-neatly home, to follow the business 
there, with command to set up the oligarchy In. all tbs 
cities theyr were to touch at by thw way; the- otb ’r hulf 
they sent a bout, so me to one part (of the stale) cud seme 
to another. And th?y rent away Diotrephes to his charge, 
who was now about Chios, chosen to go governor of the 
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cities upon J3fhra.ce* 

Ke y when he came to Thasos, deposed the people (Kr* 

Strauss: Meaning, destroyed the democracy*) And within 
two months at most after he was gone, the Thaoiar.s fortified 
their city, as needing no linger an aristocracy with the 
- ■ Athenians bu$ Expecting liberty every day by the help of 
the Lacedaemonians. (Mr. Strauss: In other words, these 
- pe&ple, regardless of whether they are oligarchs or demo- ■ 
crats, prefer independence to foreign rule. Inaudible.) 

For there were also certain of them with the Peloponnesians 
driven out by the Athenians; and these practised with such 
in the city as were for their purpose to receive galleys 
into it and to cause it to revolt. So that it fell out 
for them just as they would have it, and that estate of 
theirs was set up without their danger and that the pceple 
was deposed that would have withstood it. Insomuch as at 
Thasos it fell out contrary to what those Athenians thought 
which erected the oligarchy; and so, in my opirion, it did 
in many other places of their dominion. For the cities, 
now grown wise and withal resolute in their proceedings, 

(MR* Strauss: In a better translation: How having caught 
hold of moderation.) sought a direct liberty and preferred 
not before it that ouusiie of a well-ordered government 
introduced by the Athenians. 

You see very well Jiers a kind of transition. First he speak s of 
oligarchy, then of aristocracy, and then of moderation. This is the 
line, the ellgan, you could almost say, of the oligarchic party. 

The point of view of the oligarchs seems to be—oligarchy at home, 
and empire abroad. And this policy doesn’t work. 

Now we come now to the statement of the principle of the rule 
of the Five Thousand. Let us read the next chapter. In other 
the oligarchy in Athene.—practically the rule of four hundred—pre¬ 
tends to be the rule of five thousand. 

65. They with Pi sender, according to the order given them, 
entering into the cities as they went by, dissolved the 
democracies; and having in come places obtained also an aid 
of men of arms, they came to Athens, and found the business 
for the greatest part, dispatched to their hands by their 
accomplices before their coming. (Kr. Strauss: Their com¬ 
rades, would be a more literal translation. .*.(C-)... in Greek. 

• It means comrade, or it can also mean fridnd, but it has the 
more particular meaning—the members of the oligarchic class 
inaudible.) For certain young men, combining themselves, had 
not only murdered Androcles privily, a principle patron of 
the popular government and one that had his hand the farthest 
in the banishment of Aicibiades (Kir. Strauss: You see how they 
inadvertently prepare for the return of Aicibiades.) (whom they 
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slew for two causes: for the sway he bars amongst the people 

. and to gratify Alcibiades, who they thought would return and 
get them the friendship of Tissaphernes), (Mr. Strauss: You 
see, at this stage the oligarchs still want Alcibiades, Apd 
, they still want to preqeve the empire. They have not yet 
■ given up the hope of preserving the empire.) but had also 
made away divers men unfit for their design in the same manner. 

They had withal an oration ready made, which they delivered 
in public, wherein they said that there ought none to receive 
■ wages but such as served in the wars, nor to participate of 
the government more than five thousand, and those, such as by 
their purses and persons were best able to serve the common¬ 
wealth. (Mr. Strauss: By their money and their bodies.) 
this 

How is A kind of a regime called by Aristotle? 

Student: A polity. > 

Mr. Strauss: A polity—and what is Aristotle*s definition of a 
I mean not the formal—the substantive one. Who is a full citizen in 
a polity. 

Student: the hopclites. 

Mr. Strauss: The men who were sufficiently 'well to do to bvy heavy 
arms. This is a mean between oligarchy and democracy, according to 
Aristotle. Now there is no parallel to that. When you had a qualified 
democracy in Continental ■Europe—say France under Louis Philipoe, 
you know, approximately 1830 to lOlj.8—the principle was merely property 
qualifications. But here the point is not merely property qualifications: 
Those who can help the city with their money and their bodies. That 
is very important. A hourgedsie, in the modern sense of the term,—if 
the bourgeois is defined according to Rousseau, Hegel and Marx 
as a man who is dominated by a fear of violent death, 
which of course means that Hobbian man is of course a bourgeois—you 
know, Hobbian man . • . 


Student: Would an old man be excluded? 

Mr. Strauss: No, no, that is not the point, because that is clear that 
once a citizen, always a citizen—except if you have committed sacricy 
and other great crimes. 

Student: Idon’t understand.inaudible....does it mean those are 

excluded who are wealthy and can*t serve? 

Mr. Strauss: -Well, you see, the law can never be so precise, and that 
would be imprlactical, for instance, those who for some physical handi¬ 
cap cannot serve in the army cannot have citizens rights—because they 
might be very good at counselling. You see it done in a ropgh way. 

And then you simply state those who have enough money to serve as hopiites 
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are full citizens. And then in certain cases where someone were 
unable, that would not disqualify him. 

Student: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: Five thousand men, but no statement is feiven there... 
inaudible... .of how many are excluded. But still, it is not a very 
small number. 

Thucydides shows then in the sequel that what you had then in 
fact was the tyranny of the oligarchic conspirators. And the tyranny 
was made possible, Thucydides makes clear, by the large size of 
Athens. The speaker wisely remarked that this reminded of key state-' 
ments of Aristotle—why does size play such a great part? 

Student: They cannot get to know all their fellow citizens, hence they 
. . . inaudible. 

Mr. Strauss: That’s it. In other words, freedom requires trust, 
and trust requires acquaintance—how can you trust a man you don’t 
know. That is concealed from us by tha fact’that we take somehow 
for granted that we know a man whom we see over the T. V, And in 
a strange way this is not entirely wrong; but it is not the same as 
to know a man from childhood and to have gone to school with him, or 
tQ have known his family—you know, this kind of very close acquaintance. 
Our demands for knowledge or acquaintance are much smaller; much cruder— • 
that is important to consider. 

But it is also implied—if we take the contextthat what mde in 
fact possible the tyranny of the few would of course also have made 
possible the tyranny of Alcibiades if things changed. Now then 
there follows the actual establishment of the rule of the four hundred. 
Legally five thousand had to be established as citizens, but when and 
who was to be decided by the four hundred—and that means of course 
that the four hundred were sovereign , Then we come to the passage 
which is very important about the chief characters in the oligarchic 
'revolution. I think we should read that in chapter SB. 

ptden&einepenlyrtfca ifofradasasafc i'br*puStt 1 ewhPth^U^mbS’?ibyq (:? , S: He 
is distinguished by the fact that he is the most visible leader 
of the oligarchy, but why this would give him the right to 
be the sole speaker in book V III—I mean, why is this of some 
importance in the history as a whole that the chief speaker 
of-the Athenian oligarchy is the sole speaker? 

Student: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: No no, more simplyl Hitherto all speakers in Athens, 
all Athenian speakers in Athens, were officially at any rate, democrats. 

The great change affected in Athens is that you have now an Athenian 
speaking in Athens in favor of something like an oligarchy. But this 
is not sufficient. Now let us read it, 

'63. But he that contrived the whole business, how to bring 
■ it to pass, and had long thought upon it, was Antiphon, a 
man 



63: ...But he that contrived the whole business, how to 
bring it to this pass, and had long thought upon it, was 
Antiphon, a man for virtue not inferior to any Athenian 
of his time, and the ablest of any man both to device well 
and also to express well what he had devised; and though 
he came not into the assemblies of the people nor willingly 
. to any other degatings, because the multitude had him in 
jealousy for the opinion they had of the power of his el¬ 
oquence, (Kr. Strauss: M 0 re literally: Because of his 

• reputation for cleverness. The Greek word has a broader 

> range. It may also mean something like awe-insuring. I 
don’t krow if there is an English word which would bring 
out both things at the same time. I mean the slight element 
of the sinister—slight, it cannot be over done.) yet when 
any mar. that had occasion of suit, either in the courts of 
justice or in the assembly of the people, came to him for his 
counsel, this one man was able to help him most. The same 
man, when afterwards the government of The Four Hundred w*ent , 
down and was vexed of the people, was heard plead for him¬ 
self when his life was in question for that business, the 
best of any man to this day* 

By the way, some people say that this was meant to put Antiphon 
higher than Socrates, because Socrates* plea was not as good as that 
of Antiphon. It may be, but one cannot be certain of that—that 
Thucydides means exactly this. You are quite right. The eulogy of 
Antiphon reminds of the -eulogy of Pericles. It reminds however also 
of another eulogy. 

Student: Themistocles—inaudible. 

Mr. Strauss: I haven’t looked up the eulogy of Themistocles, but the 
word arete , virtue, is this mentioned in Thucydides* eulogy? I doubt 
it. 

Student: It is genius more than virtue. 

Mr. Strauss: Mow where is virtue mentioned in this book. 

Student: Nicias. 

Mr. Strauss: What is the difference between his arete and Macias' er 
Student: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: Not genius, but ..(G).... It has something to do 
with the nomos . Nomos defi ned, I would say. And there is no such th 
in the case of Antiphon. Sq in this respect the praise of Antiphon i 
higher than the case of Nicias. This passage we must keep .in mind as 
the last great eulogy in the work. According to this Antipen warn the 

• inaudible. . ., you could put it. There are two Antiphons, by the 
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way, one the Sophist and one the orator—there is a certain mix-up, 
(The central figure of the speech is Phrynichus) ... . . inaudible. 


and he is unwilling to tolerate the return of Alciblade$, b ut others 
■want Alcibiades back. Let as see now what happens after the rev¬ 
olution at the as It is called, iws see that the only "thing 

which remains -entirely unaltered are the tsrayers and sacrifices in 
chapter 70. But it now becomes clearer than before that they do not 
want Alcibiades back, blether this has something to do with tie prayers 
and sacrifices we must judge for ourselves. 

They turn to peace with Sparta, or rather the Spartan^ Agis. 

Agis hoped to surprise Athens, to take her by surprise, and he failed. 
Nevertheless the negotiations with Agis are renewed and at his advice 
they send ambassadors to Sparta for peace. But now an obstacle arises 
which they had underestimated, and that is the naval might of the 
people in Samos. And the naval multitude was of course the multitude 
favorable to the extreme democracy, as Aristotle calls it. These 
are all very poor fellows and they wanted naturally, no property 
qualification or axything of this kird. 

tyy to 

The oligarchs, by the way,^have an anti-democratic revolt of the 
Samians, but fail. And in this'connection Thucydides notes without 
(reference), he only reports it, how well the Samian £emos conducted 
itself after the victciy, They killed very few, h ? e can read that, at 
the end of chapter 73* The last sentence. 

73. ..Three of the chief authors they banished, and burying 
in oblivion the fault of the rest, governed ifcha state from 
that time forward as a democracy. 

The 

They were as decent as the Athenian democracy was after the expulsion 
of the Thirty Tyrants.in UUi. The demoeractic spirit of Athens 
(reasserts itself.) The situation is described at the beginning 

of chapter 76 . 

76 .So there was a contention at this time, one side compelling 
the city to a democracy, the other, the array to an oligarchy. 

You see, we have here new a Weak of the city and the army. They 
are two political units, and the city is ruled oligarchically and the 
army democraticly. Then go on. 

76 . And presently there was an assembly of the soldiers called, 
wherein they deprived the former commanders, and such captains 
• of galleys as they had in suspicion, of their charge, and c 
• chose others, both captains of gllleys and commanders, in tyir 
places, of which Thrasytulus and Thrasylluo were two. (ill. " 
Strauss: Thrasyllus was the democratic leader who..inaudible.. 
at the restoration of the democracy in U01.) A p d they stood 
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up and encouraged one another, both otherwise and with this: 

• > that they had no cause to be dejected for the citjfs ralrolt- 
ing from them; for they at Athens, being the lesser part, 
had forsaken them, who were not only the greater part, but 
also every way the better provided. For they, having the 
whole navy, could compel the rest of the cities subject unto 
them to pay in their money as well now as if they were to 
set out from Athens itself. And that they also had a city, 
namely Samos, no weak one, but even such a one as, when they 
were enemies, wanted little to taking the dominion of the 
sea from the Athenians. That the scat of the war was the 
same it was beforej and that they should be better able to 
provide themselves of things necessary, having the navy, than 
they should be' that were at home in the city. And that' they 
at Athens were masters of.the entrance of Peiraeus, both 
formerly by the favour of them at Samosj and that now also 
unless they restore them the government, they shall again 
be brought to that pars that those at Cantos shall be better 
able to bar them the use of .the sea than they shall be to 
bar them of Samos. 


Here Thucydides c e 
Samos as being . * inau< 
one—the Athenians givi 

their polis. 


oribes .the situation of the Athenians on 
idle.«• The situation reminds of a more famous 
Z up their policy and being willing to sacrifice 


Student: inaudible. 


Mr. Strauss: .Yes, under Thsmistocle’s leadership. In other words, 
this Athenian daring idiows itself very clearly, and what we are seeing 
here is the vigour of the Athenian demos. 

Student: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, I know, but only at that time it was such a —so 
hopeless. Here there was some real possibility. The democratic 
Athenians in Samos go then to Alcibiades. Cn the other hand, in the 
Peloponnesian camp there is dissatisfaction with Tissapherncs. VJe 
see how things move toward Alcibiades—the Athenian demos, and a 
rift between the Spartans and Tissaphernes necessarily fork for the 
benefit of Alcibiades. 


The Peloponnesian c turn to Ticoaphcrr.wS' 


In chapter 81, at the beginning, where the leader of -hie Athenian 
democracy, Thracybulus, speaks in favor of Alcibiades 5 recall, aM 
bring about a decision of the army in favor of that recall. A r ,d the* 
we have Alcibiades 5 speech, however, not reported verbatim, r.ot ever, 
indie xor.n of a direct speocn, but an indirect speech. This we must 
read/ After all, after all vo hove been through with Alcibiades 
we would not dare to miss this experience, 'fill you ±?aad this indirect 
speech in chapter • 
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31. In the meantim-;, they that were in authority in 
Samos, and especially Thrarybulus, who after the form of 
government changed was still of the mind to have Alcibiades 
recalled, at length in an crlly persuaded the soldiers 
to the same. And when they had decreed for Alcibiades 
both his return and his security, he went to fiscunhernos 
and fetched Alcibiades to Samos,' accounting it their only 
means of safety to win Tissaphernes from the Peloponnesians 
. to themselves. An assembly being qlplled, Alcibiades com¬ 
plained of and lamented the calamity of his own exile, 
and speaking much of the business of the state gave them no 
* small hope of the future time, hyperbolically magnifying 
his own power with Tissaphernes to the end that both they 
< which held the oligarchy at home might the more fear him, acK 
and so the conspiracies dissolve, and alsothose at Samos 
the more honour him and take better heart unto themselves) 
v and withal, that the enemy might object the same to the 
utmost to Tissaphernes and fall from their present hopes. 

(Mr*. Strauss: Three til'ds with one stone. . . . . ) 

Alcibiades therefore, with the greatest boast that could be, 
affirmed that Tissaphernes had undertaken to him that as 
• long as he had anything lioft, if he might but trust the 
Athenians they should never want for maintenance; no, though 
he should be constrained to make money of his own bed; and 
that he would fetch the Phoenician fleet, now at Aspendue, 
not to the Peloponnesians but to the Athenians; and that 
. Chen only he would rely upon the Athenians when Alcibiades 
called home should-undertake for them. 

By the way, later on, not in Thucydides but in Xenophon, Cyrus 
does the same thing to the Spartan, Lysander . He diowed him a 
golden bed, and said this too will be disolved into money for the 
payment of Spartan soldiers. So that seems to have been a Persian 
phrase—I don't know, but I suspect it. 

about Alcibiados* policy 

Thucydides Says later on at the end of chapter 82^that he frightens 
Tissaphernes with the Athenians and the Athenians with Tissaphernes. 

^e also fright end the many with the few and the few with the many. And 
this is exactly the seamy side of the wonderful Alcibiades—Al¬ 

cibiades is the teaches of moderation. We have seen that he taught 
the wicked sailors moderation by shortening the pay, do you remember. 

That is not good for them to have so much money; they will become im¬ 
moderate. You remember that from last time. And now he speaks of 
moderation on the larger scale regarding the whole polls. Now let 
us read the beginning of chapter 83. 

83. When the Peloponnesians that were at Miletus heard that 
Alcibiades was gone home, whereas they mistrusted Tissaphernes 
before, now they much more accused him, (Mr. Strauss: In 
other words, Alcibiades 1 boast in a way creates the reality 
which he had boastfully proclaimed. The enmity between the 
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Peloponnesians and Tissaphefnes increases.) 

The oligarchs in Athens send ambassadors to Samos, but they 

* meet there a passionate outbreak of' the democratic army. That I 
. think^we should read. That Is in chapter 86, about the fifth 

sentence. After they had said many other things, the soldiers no 

• longer listened but were angry and some denouncing these and Other 
proposals, especially now that they wished to sail toward the PeiraeuS, 

86 . ...Though they delivered this and much more, yet the soldiers 
believed them not, but raged still and declared their opinions 
some in one sort some in another, most agreeing in this to go 
against Pelraeus. And now Alcibiades appeared to be the first 
■ and principal man in fihing. service to the commonwealth. (Kr, 

• Strauss: More literally: for the first time. )Eet us see 

what the text says. Yes, that is- correct—he is in the first 
place, and not for the first time. Student: inaudible. He 
is in the first place more than aryone else.) For when the 
• Athenians at Samos were carried headlong to irrvade themselves, 
in which case most manifestly the enemy had presently possessed 
himself of Ionia and the Hellespont, (it was thought) he was 
the- man that kept them from it. Nor was there any man at that 
time able to have held in the multitude but himself. He both 
made them to desist from the voyage and rated off from the 
ambassadores those that were in their own particular incensed 
against them* (Nr. Strauss: You see, he is a peace-maker, 
a true ruler.) Whom also he sent away, giving them their answer 
himself. That he was not opposed to the government of The Five 
^ * Thousand, (l-2. Strauss: Hold on. He, he. This individual 
^ Alcibiades is determined. ... inaudible. . ..) but willed them 
to remove the Four Hundred and to establish the council that 
was before the five hundred;’ that if they had frugally cut off 
any expense so that such as were employed in the wars might be 
• • the better maintained, he did yuch commend them for it. And 

withal he exhorted them to stand out and give no ground to their 
enemies, for that as long as the city held out, there was great 
hope for them to compound; but if either part miscarry once, 
eith this at Samos or the other at Athens, there would none be 
left for the enemy to compound withal. 

In the sequel there is the story told also about the Argives, some 
people from Argos, being there and we see a last relic of Alcibiades* 
Argive policy, do you remember, when he tries to mobilize, the Argives 
against Sparta prior to the Sicilian expedition. So his Argive policy 
too still pays off. It is true that the advise that he gave to 
Tissaphemes to balance the Athenians against the Spartans and visa- 
versa, creates a certain difficulty. Yet precisely this fact—that 
Tissaphernes is not 10Q& on the Athenian side—Is in Alcibiades* favor, 
because the continuation of the war is to the benefit of the Persians, 
but also to the benefit of Alcibiades. Alcibiades* policy at this 
stage is then to achieve a reconciliation between the few—the Four 
Hundred—and the democratic army oh the one hand,.and at the same time 
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victory in the Peloponnesian Wan. 

In chapter 39 there is a statement which we have to consider 
briefly because it is ambiguous* Let us read the second half of 
chhpter 89# 

89. ...And this was indeed the form pretended in words by 
The Four Hundred. (Mr. Strauss: Meaning—the rule of the 
five thousand.) But most of them, through private ambition, 

. fell upon that by which an oligarchy made out of a democracy 
is chiefly overthrown* For at once they claimed every one 
not to be equal but to be far the chief. Whereas in a dem¬ 
ocracy, •when election is made, because a man is not overcome 
by his equals, he can better brook it. But .the great power 
of Alcibiades at Samos and the opinion they had that the 
' oligarchy was not like to last was it that most Evidently 
encouraged them; and thereupon they every one contended w 
who should most eminently became the patron of the people. 

Here we must be careful because Thucydides does not say that democracy 
is superior to oligarchy simply, but to an oligarchy which emerged out 
of a democracy. We must not overlook that. 

In the sequel he presents the policy of the extreme oligarchs— 
of Phryhichus and Antiphon»-let us not forget that Antiphon was so 
highly praised: Peace with Sparta. In other words, they had abandoned 
the Athenian empire and now are only concerned with the control of Athens. 
The people in Athens become dissatisfied with the Four Hundred. The 
Spartans make a successful attack in connection with the dealings with 
the Four Hundred oligarchs. And here the situation becomes very critical 
and here is a statement .which we must read—at the beginning of chapter 96 
The main point is that they lose the island of Euboea, which is very 
close to Athens. (Mr. Strauss goes to the map. inaudible.) 

96: When the news of that which had happened in Euboea was 
brought to Athene, it put the Athenians into the greatest 
. astonishment that every they had been in before. For neither 

. did their loss in Sicily, though then thgought great, nor any 

other at any time so much affright them as this. For now when 
the army at Samos was in rebellion, when they had no more galleys 
nor men to put aboard, when they were in sedition amongst them- 
, selves and in continual expectation of-faliling together by the 
ears, then in the neck of all arrived‘this great calamity, 
wherein they not only lost their galleys, but also, ‘■which was 
worst of all, Euboea, by which they had received more commodity 
than by Attica. HqW then could they choose but be dejected? 

Let us stop here for a moment. Why were they not reasonably dis¬ 
couraged. Well, I had only one commentary at my disposal when I was 
reading that, and so naturally I looked it up because I did not remember 
any such phrase in Thucydides. The commentator gives a simple parallel 
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from Xenophon’s Memorabilia , ■which is of no help. I wanted to see 
parallels from Thucydides. Does Thucydides ever use such a rhetorical 
phrase?. Literally translated: How were they not reasonably discouraged. 
En© would it be in idiomatic English* Was it not reasonable forthem 
to be so discouraged? Of a rhetorical sentence of this kind I do not 
recall any other case* This, of course, is not good ©fiough—I mean 
my recollection may very well be defective. But if I assume for one 
moment what I believe for the time being, I would say it seems to 
me unparalleled in its form. Now since I think always of this strange 
fact onat we have only a 'single speeen in book VIII and the speech 
of Pisander. I wonder if this should not be added to the singularities 
oB book VIII and perhaps help us towrrads a solution. I will take 
this up later, but let us now go on where we left off. 

96, ...But most of all they were troubled, and that for the . 
nearness, with a fear lest upon this victory the enemy should 
take courage and come immediately into Peiraeus, now empty 
of shipping, of which they though^ .nothing - wanting, but that 
they were not there already. Ana they been anything adventurous, 
they might easily have done it; (Mr. Strauss: Literally: If 
they had been somewhat more daring.) and then, had they stayed 
there and besieged them, they had not only increased thesedition 
but also compelled the fleet to come away from Ionia to the 
aid of their kindred and of the whole city, through the enemies 
to the oligarchy, and in the meantime gotten the Hellespont, 

• Ionia, the Islands, and all places even to # Euboea, and, as 
one may say, the whole Athenian empire into their power* 

But the Lacedaemonians, not only in this but in many other 
things, were most commodious enemies to the Athenians to war 
withal. For being of most different humours, the one swift, 
the other slow; the one adventurous, the other timorous; the 
Lacedaemonians gave them great advantage, especially when 
their greatness was by sea. (Mr* Strauss: Meaning that naval 
• war requires dispatch to a higher degree than land war.) 

This was evident in the Syracusians, who, being in condition 
like unto them, warred best against them. 

I think the meaning of the passage is clear. As reasonable as 
the Athenians’ discouragement was, as unreasonable was the Spartan 
lack of daring. And then there combs this final statement of Thucydides 
on Sparta and Athens. You rightly observed that it is boring, almost, 

if you can excuse the word., because w©.. inaudible. . . 

And yet does it not have a unique significance. A~a:n I looked 
up my commentary and it referred to book I, chapter 70—that is the 
speech of the Corinthians in Sparta where this scheme came up for 
the first time. Well, there are other passages which ho could have 
used which I remember, but all those passages have one thing in common. 
They are not judgments by Thucydides. And the question which I cannot 
answer, because my memory is not good enough for that, Is this net 
the first time that Thucydides makes this statement about Sparta and 
Athens in general—slow, swift; daring, cautious—in his own name. 
Perhaps one of you remembers a statement which contradicts this. 
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I mean, I wouldn*t be surprised if this were so because I 
think book VIII is particularly rich anyway.in Thucydides’ Judg¬ 
ments about the broadest issues in his own name# By the way, 
what is called moderation so frequently is here called by the mare 
evident term‘'slow. In Plato 1 s Charmides, as I think I mentioned 
on an earlier occasion, the first definition of moderation given 
is hlowness, whereas the fiyst definition of the other virtue, 
manliness, would be quick, of course. These are naturally insuf¬ 
ficient, but they are first indications. The moderate man is the 
cautious man, slow-moving. Of course one can easily refutebthat 
by saying, for example, that if someone types with extreme slowness 
is this proof of moderation or of insufficient exercise. So it 
is not sufficient, but on first indication it is good enough. 

But the main point here is this fact that Thucydides says it 
in his own name,’and the question which I would like to raise is 
did he ever say this in his own name* I am not aware of itw - 
You know, when we ask the question—what are the chief characteristics 
of book VIII in contradistinction to all earlier books—I think 
one could say this. The almost complete absence of speeches on the 
one hand and the abundance of ThuCydidean judgments on the other. 

The difficulty of books I through VII generally speaking is this: 

There are so many judgments, but they are other people’s—you know, 
Pericles’ or Cleons’ or who It is—and so few judgments by 

Thucydides. And in boek VIII just the opposite is true. 

If we leave it at/this first impression, Thucydides speaks in. 
his own name and does not use any ambiguous mask, as it were, any 
more. Book VIII is in this respect * • .inaudible. . • But we 
will see. But surely chapter 97, the chapter.immediately folkswing, 
contains Thucydidean judgments of the utmost importance, the judg¬ 
ment about the Athenian regimes during his lifetime. And the main 
point was stated very clearly by eta CpSSker: It was the regime 
of 111 which was the ^ject that the Athenians had during his life¬ 
time, i.e. superior to Per id ©an Athens, above all. And we have 
discussed this before bccausS this d©as not nececcrrily mSan a 
criticism of Peridot. Prides might still be the greatest man 
described^by Thucj-d-ifi.es, but the regime was not good because it worked 
-the work only by virtue t >f this single individual Pericles, ar.d that 
is not a good regime. It has no guarantee of permanenSe because after 
the .death of the man the regime collapses. Whereas this one has 
political permanence. 


The difficulty ie this: How long did it last? T^at is hard to 
say. Thucydides doesn’t say a work shout it, ndr does Xenophon in 
the first ’two books of the Keilerdca say anything about it. And my 
commentator says that nothing is known febout its end. It is some¬ 
how dear that it did not last until the tsnd of the war, hOu. So or.e 
doesn’t know what happened. 

Student: 1^ the translation of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens , 
Barker has a comment that it fell the following year after the return 
of the navy to Athens. 
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!ir» Strauss: T^at I have not looked up, because I have not read it, 
lou mean in Barker’s edition of the Politics, the aooendix. 

The commentary which I read was made in the *30*s of* the last century, 
so that something may have been found out by digging...inaudible. 

So it did net last very long. 

Student? , , . inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure, that we have seen. The Pour Hundred was the 
great oligarchy. But the polity of the Five Thousand—how long did 
it last, that is the question. ThcTamenes identified himself with 
the Five Thousand $ he brought about the transition from the Pour Hun¬ 
dred to the Five Thousand as Thucydides tolls us. But the question 
is how long did the regime of the Five Thousand last. That is after 
all^ygg^^^portant,because Thucydides praises it more highly than any 
other^regir.ia. And finding out how long it lasted would be very im¬ 
portant because it would tell he how far Thucydides fudged the 'goodness 
of a regime by its lastingness. We know that'the d. emo ctacy had lasted 
much longer, at any rate, and he did not regard this as a sufficient 
criterion for preferring the regime<®-how long it lasted. Very reason¬ 
ably, I thinly because come very stupid regimes, say the Persian 
Empire, lasted very much longer than any Greek regime with the ex¬ 
ception of Sparta. But I simply do not know. 

Does Butterwcrth give any Source for that? Mo? Well, the thing 
is nei^hfer Xenophon nor Thucydides nor Aristotle say it, ht>w lorg it 
lasted. 

s 

Student: (isn’t there a problem of the chronology of the period.) The 
Cambridge Ancient History points out that in the transition from 
Thucydides to Xenophon there is confusion over a year— 

Mr. Strauss: T^ere Is no confusion, there is an overlapping. 

Student: There is some difficulty in handling the period botween Al- 
cibiades just as he was arriving in Athene and when the pandemonium 
took place—whether it took place In hoS and some suggest Ii.07. 

same concern 

Mir. Strauss: Xenophon did not have the interest in dating by years 

.ir>'ud:bls. ... .... But the main difficulty 

is that Xenophon repeats the end of Thucydides. But I believe one 
can find a perfectly sound and simple explanation—he wished to make 
clear that it is not simply a continuation. 

. . .inaudible. . . . 

Stud ent : Ho , not just the subject of continuation, but apparently 
there is not sufficient evidence in Thucydides to date a thing 
exactly, and the confpsicn in Xenophon I see war worked over by some¬ 
body who came after him. 

Mr. Strauss: Yec, but these things are not known things—that is ail 
an hypothesis. V«hat you see if you req.d the ehd of Thucydides and the 
beginning of Xenophon is that Xsnlphon retells rougliiy the last five 
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or six pages of Thucydides at the beginning of his history, and 
that, I believe, one can explain. After all, you see the people 
who discuss these matters—I don't know the whole literature, but 
I have read a lot of it—not a single commentator of whom X know 
has refilctcd for a- single momoht about the fact that the very first 
word of Xenophon’s continuation of Thucydides' history is the word 
"thereafter". The;/ say there tv.s a preacher who began a speech, a 
sermon, with t he wcrd r, butU But this is somehow loss paradoxical 
than to begin a work with the word "thereafter". Precisely— 
Xenophon was that retired colonel, they believe he was, you know , 
love of horses and dogs, and wars and Spartans. And than conversely 
also of Socrates. Such a man would surely not begin a book with the 
word "thereafter". He is not so illiterate asb do that. A r d no- 
one reflects upon that. I never bet, but I would be interested in 
hearing someone quote a book which has such an extra-ordinary begin¬ 
ning. 


The solution of the riddle is in the same book—as it should be 
since Xenophon was a decent man, auc gives not only the riddle but 
also the solution. The book ends with'the wctrdSj roughly, after 
having described the battle of (LeicUa)when everyone expected now 
all problems of Greece would be solved by this battle, and what 
happened thereafter, I leave someone else to tell. So, thereafter— 
and thereafter, the end* A^d the next man should begin his book 
also with the word. Ard the meaning of this Is that after the battle 
of (Leuctra) when dVeryem sftibocted that now there would be the sol¬ 
ution of all problems—as we all believe, when this war is wen, then 
everything will be word erf al*»h,s says, in spite of that there war, 
greater confusion in C5*cecse than, before, Af-.d what the "thereafter* 
really means is Xenophon’s 8 philosophy Of history"—thereafter, 
thereafter, thereafter, always confusion* But the confusion always 
looks different, it is different; but the main point, it is always 
confusion. That I think he means by that, and believe the other 
difficulties would also have to be considered in the light of this 
character of the author and of his writings, . 

Now, to come back to chapter 97, Thucydides praises not only th 
regime in itself, but he also says that the consequence of this char 
of regime the situation Of Athens remarkably improved afterward.- This 
is not so simple—in one way, it is true; the gfent naval victory of 
the Athenians at Cynos-s®na does take place afterward. It is 
described in chapter 106. But in other respects it 5s not true; it 
has to do with-this deeper change. You yemembnr chapter 1 of book 
VIII, after the Sicilian disaster there was already in a way a change 
of■ regime in Athens. Bo you remember that; we discussed that last time. 
When the Athenians became .©ware of it they set their house in order. 

The terms used there all reminded of the aristocratic terms, and not 
democratic terms. 

Student: They established a council— 

Kr. Strauss; This kind of thing, yes. And so in this ser.ee it is pr 
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to be taken. Now this Athenian naval victory is very important 
and we should have a look at it. It is described In chapter 106. 

We don’t need the first sentence. 

106 . ..For having till this day stood in fear of the 
Peloponnesian navy, both for the loss which they had 
received by little and little and also for their great loss 
in Sicily, they now ceased either to accuse themselves or 
to think highly any longer of the naval power of their 
enemies. The galleys they took were these: (Nr. Strauss: 

That we don’t need. Go on after the enumeration of the 
ships.) 

When they had set up a trophy in the promontory of Synos- 
sema and taken up the wrecks and given truce to the enemies 
to fetch away the bodies of their dead, they presently sent 
away a galley with a messenger to carry news of the victory 
to Athens. The Athenians, upon the coming in of this galley, 
hearing of their unexpected good fortune, were encouraged 
much after their loss in Euboea and agterhtheis sedition, 
and conceived that their estate might yet keep up df they 
plied the business courageously. 

This is in a way the last statement about Creek affairs.- With 
this prosppet-, you can say, the book ends: The Athenians are in a 
difficult pqssition, much more difficult than they were in at the 
beginning of the war, but there is a prospect of their winning. 

And why this prospect came to naught is no longer told by Thucydides, 
but we would have to turn to Xenophon to see why Alcibiades failled, 
and therewith also Athens. So Thucydides is not concerned, 4t seers, 
with ueveloping tnsb tv-.'s. In stead he turns to something else; 
he describes In the last two chapters a treachery of Tissaphernes’ 
deputy and its consequences. The consequence is an act of the 
Peloponnesians against the deputy—open enmity between the Pelopon¬ 
nesians and Tissaphernes. But, and this is the last tiling, chapter 
109, Tissaphernes tries to remain on good teir.s with Sparta. So 
this hope for Athenian success—that the rift between Tissaphernes 
and the Spartans might lead to S Porsian-Afchenian alignment is again 
excluded. Everything remains in the balance, and this is the end of 
the book.' And the last sentence is that Tissaphernes came up to 
Ephesus and then he first brough a sacrifice to Artemis—Artemis is 
the last word, because the last sentence is generally regarded as not 
stemming from Thucydides. It is also omitted in one manuscript. 

Thucydides surely doesn’t describe the er.c of .Athens—the final 
tragedy, as one could say) as distinguished from the Sicilian tragedy. 
Why did he not do that? The answer can only be given by considering 
what happened after the Sicilian tragedy which has no equivalent after 
the final tragedy-meaning the conquest of Athens by' the Spartans in 
U0I4.. 

Student: Do you mean the Thirty? 

Hr, Strauss: To what extent to the Thirty tell us something which we 
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don’t find fundamentally in the Four Hundred already? It is only- 
more sanguinary, but the principle is the same. Well, I think uh at 
I said before. There was no Alcibiadesn resurgence equivalent to 
that after UOl;. And this Aleibiadean action is as much part and 
parcel of Athens and of the essence of Athens, as Themistccles, 

Pericles,and Sicily. This, I think, is the crucial element of book 
VIII. 

Now I would like to take up once more the question of the angle 
speech in book VIII—Pisaarier’s speech in favor of the dissolution 
of the democracy, and which is given as a formal speech, but as a 
verbatim report, not as he ordinary says "he said such like things*’. 

He tries to give it verbatim. Now PIsander belongs to the extreme 
oligarchs. He is the one wh© is eventually opposed to Alcibiadss, 
to the Alcibiadean solution, as becomes clear from many passages. But 
who is highly praised among this oligarchic group? 

Student: Antiphon. 

Mr. Strauss: Antiphon. Perhaps P3sandhr is given this speech as a 
substitute for a speech by Antiphon, who would really be more deserving 
to the highest degree. A n d why could Thucydides conceivably abstain 
from bringing verbatim an Antiphonic Speech? Perhaps it is a compli¬ 
ment to Antiphon—that one cannot write Antiphonic speeches in the way 
one can write even Periclean speeches. Perhaps the use of this rhetorical 
formula in chapter 96, which I mentioned, and which to ny recollection 
has no parallel in Thucydides—you know, why were they not reasonably 
discouraged—a turn of phrase which occurs in the same way in Xenophon’s 
defense of Socrates. Perhaps there is a connection with that. Perhaps 
Thucydides uses here the rhetorical form to indicate that to some ex¬ 
tent he could use this kind, of rhetoric, but he didn’t wish to do it 
on a large scale. I mean, that is of course mere guess-work, but I 
would assume that if one would understand Thucydides fully one would 
also have the answer to this particular question. 

The end—sacrificing to Artemis, to a Greek goddess, a barbarian 
sacrificing to a Greek goddess* That is surely the end. What that 
means is of course very difficult to say. There is one clear parallel, 

I believe, and only one to that, and that needs some figuring out. 

I took up this question on an earlier occasion. You know, Thucydides 
says ordinarily at the end of the year, and this was the ”Nth” year 
of the war which Thucydides has narrated. But in a number of cases he 
omits "which Thucydides has narrated". Now if one makes a complete 
list of the twenty or twenty-one years of the war described by Thucydides, 
a pattern emerges. Let me see, I have somewhere a list of that. 

There is no mention of Thucydides for six years—from the tenth 
to the fifthsenth year. Eow these are what I call the mean years be¬ 
tween the first war and the second war. Ohiofly all these things occur 
in the fifth book. There are six subsequent years in which Thucydides 
simply says this was the "Nth” year of the war, and dec,:; not add 
Thucydides. And then there are only two more cases where his name 
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is not mentioned, apart Cron the sis mediate years. One is at the 
end ©r the first yesy, am this is immediately after Pericles’s 
funeral speech. And sev.-ahow aftey this tremendous feat of rhetoric 
on the port of Pedicles, of course, it would seem ho bs inappropriate 
to mention a much lesser orator* Thucydides So thio can 

easily be explained., but the only cane which is not intelligible 
is at the end:of the eighth year, which is at U/116 . Thucydides says 
this was the end of the eighth year without adding "which Thucydides 
has narrated." 

Now there is one explanation possible which we discussed at the 
■t^jrtie: This is the only year in which Thucydides describes his own 
gneralship. But what precedes immediately this remain at the end of 
4 I 6 is the description of another sacrifice. T^at makes it so 
remarkable. Brasidas sacrificing to AtheHa, Brasidas sacrificing 
to the protectress of Athens, which of course makes nerfect sense, 
because Brasidas is the most Athenian amongst the Spartans. Now 
if this makes sens§ perhaps it also makes sense that Tiscaphernes 
sacrifices to Artemis. Artemis, at least at one part of her story, 
is a much more savage goddess than Athena—a savage huntress, Artemis. 
Now this is Artemis the sisber of Apollo, and Apollo plays a special 
role throughout the book—»the Delphic oracle, of course—but also 
•other points, 

Apollo is the first god mentioned in the whole work, and cne 
would have to gibe an interpretation' of the whole archaeology to * 
really make clear what this Apollo story means there, and that would 
probably lead too far. Apollo belongs much, more to Sparta, and 
you know that Apollo?: premised the Spartans'to haljbethem, called or • 
uncalled. This Athenian-Spartan cleavage is in a way reflected 
among the gods. 

By the way, from the seventh to the tenth year, we have this 
arrangement: Kention of Thucydides in that final pi-yaga^ no mention 
of Thucydides. Mention of Thucydides, no mention of Thucydides. 

Here you have a strict order, which draws our attention to the fact 
that this is not mere accident. So I see no reason to doubt that 
this is the end of the book as we have it. If this should be true 
that there are certain difficulties in the book which can not be 
explained on arry hypothesis other than that Thucydides did not live 
to finish it, I don’t know, but that of course doesn’t mean that, 
he would have added something here. It is perfectly -possible, and 
I think some cf you know this from your own experience, to write 
first a first draft from beginning to -end, and then go over it and 
make such changes in various places whore changes might be desirable 
afterward. In other words, it is not necessary that the end of a 
book should be written at the end of the final revision. I don’t 
say that it was so as I said, but since we must be uncertain, we 
have to consider every possibility . 


Student: AcuS^ally . the point where Thucydides ends the book may have 
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the elements..«.inaudible. All the elements, as you have already 
said, are already the!?e* But there is one that. Thucydides does’nt seem 
to mention and that is that Gyrus himself had arrived to clear up 
the confusion— 

Mr. Strauss: Had he already scrrived there— 

Student: Apparently the king sent Cyrus down in It07. 

/ 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but are we in U07, are wo already in 1*07 atthe 
end of Thucydides. ' 

Student: Alcibiades goes to Samos and then goes into Athens, this is... 
inaudible. 

'Mr. Straugsr Yes, but that is no longer told by Thucydides? it is 

told by Xenophon in the fir si; book of the Kelleniea . That is not 

here. . This much we can take from the probably spurious last sentence, when 

the winter has come t© its end,following this summer, the twenty 

first year of the ws? will be complete#* 

Student: inaudible. 


Mr. Strauss: Ir, that is--the dbosTall question as hr as this book 
is concerned is what is the theme- Of Thucydides. Katurally, the 
Peloponnesian War? that is an absolutely safe answer, but it is not 
a sufficient ancqor* ilrcm what point of View did he view the Pclcnonr 
War. And that is not sufficient, and if ono wore to pay, as I would 
not hesitate to ropy that the overall points of view would seem to 
be these*. First of an the question of the relation between right 
'and necessity, right arid cowptlcicn, the eo-callcd question of the 
right of the stronger, and than beyond that, the question Cf Sparta 
and Athene. Meaning 1 * the question is r»t-ultimately who committed 
an unjust a ct by starting the war by breaking the truce, although that 
is an important question, it is not the decisive question, because it 
is more important to know who deserved, to win. 'Which city was the 
better city. This question is fcbvichcly nob the came with which city 
broke the truce,.. .i.e. the question, Sparta and Athens. And if wo 
look at the history from this point of view we see t ! ub no riceprr stru 
of the analysis is reached than has beer r uaohnd by the end of bock 
VII. I know this from ry lar.t 'experience because I *pv.-T from Anew what 
is presented In took V -about Spirih—you know, ir. the control year of 
the war—was in a way the bottom, the Spartan ccr.mdy, ar-d th?si 'her. 

I saw the dweloprunh cf the theme of the Athenian tragedy in fact in 
book VII, that Seeme# clinch this, th$ Complete picture. 


Then I would my that this AlciblodcSti policy, his 
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after this strange expulcion and this Jatal expulsion, is absolutely 
necessary to Complete the picture cf Athens. The fact that Athens was 
eventually defeated and deprived of her empire does not throw a new- 
light on the substance of Athens because the Athenian empire would com: 
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to an end scroetiae* That was stated at the -very beginning where 
Thucydides makes this experiment of standing at the rujrc o? Athens 
and Sparta. But the essence, if 1 may use this noo«?i ) weydlde.an term, 
of Athens requires for its completion that we look at tis ®trange 
figure of Alcibiadec, this remarkable figure of Aleihiaoc*;, And 
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the fact that Athens j-e tinned to moderation for t 
the Persian Ware, becoming in a way the old Athens, the moderate 
Athens, through. Alcibladefi* Without this event, which. Is surely not 


a tragedy, which lias 


;thing of a comedy but is not merely a comedy, 


X think the picture of Athens would not be complete. In other words, 
i/think it is a good ending, as one should expect from such a writer. 


But many questions remain, and one of them is a really thorough 
analysis, which I am sure- come classical scholar must hare done and 
I simply don’t know it, a very close stylistic analysis &bcut the 
difference between book VIII and the preceding books, and to see 
which of these stylistic differences sTe relevant and significant 
and which are not. I>iatwould be VeTy important. 

Student? I a little at a loss for memory, but it seems to me that I 
read that the Athenians; did not have any insurrection that I knew of 
prior to the eighth book. In other words, what hhoocned in Ccrcyra 
...inaudible... happened to Athens in the eighth book. 

Mr* Strauss:. You mean an amazing stability. 

Student: I mean that, but I mean a'Sjo... .a very great horror— 

Mr. Strauss: That 1 s a very good point. In ether words, yen would 
say this. In a way ths histcry begins with—no that is not quite 
correct. It begins with Ccrcyra, and not with the Cercyrasan, —but 
still the Corcyraean affair was, even at the beginning, connected with 
stasis, although it was the not big and classic stasis of some years 
later. You know, that had to do with stasis in Epidarnuc* 

Yes, that is true. I n other words,* you think that tics Athenian stasis 
as such- 


Student: I know they persecuted people— 


Mr. Strauss: I know, but would be individuals, but would not be-«no 
violent change of regime in A.th v or$ occurred before. 


Student: The plague is made iti comparison with the— 


Mr, Strauss: That Is quite true, and that is important, but I would 
still say that this comprised under the heading Alcibiades. ^If you 
want to you can say Alcibiades is to.be subsumed gander Athenian ^ 
stasis—the dissolution of the democracy. All right, but both things 
belong together. But it is an important point to consider. 


Student: Is there not simply a dissolution of the actual Athenian 
democracy, but a perspective thrown upon the place of the people as suen 
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®ven an elevation of the demos in the last book, which isn't present 
in the previous books. 

behavior 

Hr. Strauss: You mean the ^ of the soldiers and sailors in Samos? 

Student: That, and the behavior of the Pour Hundred at Athens.— tfce 
one praised implicitly and the other is condemned implicitly by 
Thucydides.. 

Hr. Strauss: You think, of course^ also of the vise behavior cf the 
Athenians after Sicily, what he describes in the first chanter of book 
VIII. You mean that too of covrse. Now how is that. Let us consider 
the praise.of Sparta and Chios. They were praised for being moderate 
in prosperity. Now the Athenians were not moderate in prosperity. 

YJhat is his point; that they were courageous in disaster,' in defeat. 

And that is indeed important, yon are quite right, that this courage 
in defeat which is in contrast to .Pylus, that this is indeed an im¬ 
portant element of Athens. But this would be a Platonic antithesis, 
we would have to rewrite it in Thuoydidean terms to make it stick, 
this distinction between moderation and manliness. Sparta, moderation; 
Athens, manliness. It is, by the way, funny, becaust the Spartans were 
particularly proud of their manliness. Co Sparta would be the woman 
in Plato's language and Athena the man. It would be very funny. But 
.still, how would Thucydides call it? Moderation would be the same, 
and what is the opposite—the d&ring, which is net so different from 
■the courageous. A moderation which looks best in peace, prosperity, 
and daring which looks best in defeat and disaster, and that is quite 
true, that does not come out before book VIII. 

Student: If that were true, if the real contribution of a demos like 
that becomes clear, that might be-linked up' with the lack of speeches, 
also. 


Mr. Strauss: How? 


Student: Somehow the bodily virtues of the people have a real place 
in the regime, the reason being that speeches have something 'to do ’with 
distinctive virtue which the people do not, may not, have. But that 
distinctive virtue -which is so highly praised in Antiphon, for example, 
is nevertheless politically insufficient as Antiphon’ 
politically insufficient. It was in practice a sort o. 
balance is sane how re 
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yranny. The 
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Thj.s is just speculation. 


Mr. Strauss: Linking it Up—th« daring, the courageous, the manly— 
deeds, silent deeds rather than words. I think also what you say must 
be pursued by all mean®. So I think this prcoves that it is necessary, 
and legitimate and useful, to raise this question: Yf-at do we learn, 
not about the course of the war, but about Athens that we didn't know 
before. Because about Sparta we learn nothing anymore—I meant' that 
their navy had improved, one could expect tthas froyi the very beginrir.g. 
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But 'Sparta we knew perfectly, 'by rot later than the middle of the ‘v •'v: 

\. fifth':bo©k, you know, the victory of Mantinaea when Thucydides 
praises their marvelous battle order, but they win the battle only 
by disregardingthe battle order. And also the Spartans are so 
secretive and you can nevertheless find out the number of their 
fighters because they have such a marvelous order. It almost 
reminds of somethings the Nazi’s did*-they were also very secretive 
but they kept such a good order that it became possible to f ind¬ 
well, I know from my own experience, when then they expropriated 
people they kept exact records of them, and I am sure there are 
absolutely exact records of the rftmb'sT of people killed, only they 
have disappeared when it became tpp impractical to preserve them. 

You know this conflict between secretiveness and revealed orderliness. 

Student: inaudible 

Hr. Straufs: I can't fellow you. 

Student: Inaudible* 

Hr. Strauss: But that Is a theme which gt>es through the book, and 
which is pointed out by Pericles explicitly—that there must be some¬ 
thing in common -between private and public interest. 

Student: inaudible. 

Hr. Strauss: But the point is that commerce doesn't play such a role 
in Thucydides, I mean it is barely mentioned, alluded to. 

Student: inaudible. 

• > 

.Hr. Strauss: I cannot agree with this point, but there is something 
in what you said of importance* You know when you speie of the Chians 
and their similarity with the Spartans—the link-un. between their 
moderation and their large slave population—the seamy side, as they 
call it, of moderation. Of course this kind of thing has also & comical 
element. We see here, how should I say it, a very dignified and a bit 
pompous people who by a very dignified Vestment, as it were, conceal 
their baseness. This is of course somewhat comical, it is quits true. 

I thought of this; the clearest case to me is Alcibiades, that in 
a way, when book BII describes the tragedy of Athens in a very roving 
manner, that in Book VIII we hove something like a satyr play, a comical 
conclusion afterwards. But at any rate this would need a much more 
thorough consideration of the details than we can now afford, and I think 
the simplest thing to do is.... 

Student: I remember you said that the end of the book (was seme analogy 
to the ending of the Trojan War in so far as no one sees the destruction 
of Troy or the destruction of Athens.) Now, do you mean (that Thucydides 
merely) tries to give a happy ending. 
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Kr. Strauss 


No, 


tut 
it may 
hi an in- 


no, what it means in Homer, I do not know, 
regarding Thucydides one could say one thing, Whatever 
mean in Homer, I could easily see Thucydides Hve also si 
dication that his work is »,n imitation of Komer—teitation ia -not 
quite adequate, that he is having a contest with Homer. You re¬ 
member at the very beginning : the adorning, magnifying Homerj 
the non-adorning' Thucydides who hcwerur claims that his work might 
not be less enjoyable, less pleasing, than adorned work of the adored 


Homer. Do- you remember that? That surely I would not 


to assert. 


Yes, but it is not also intelligible that a writer like Homer and like 
Thucydides'abstain from describing the most terrible—for this very ' 
simple reason, the same reason for which Homer refrained from describing 
beautiful Helen—she is indescribably beautiful. And there are things 
which are indescribably terrible* And in a way Troy‘s fall was much 
more indescribably terrible because of the mass slatghter which did 
not take place in Athens. But 'Still, since it was Thucydides* home 
town the/ mere conquest of it w&s in a way as bad for him as for 
the non-Trojan Homer to describe the fall of Troy. 


We all have sufficient, experience. 


unfortunately, of terror, and 


S *.* r 

-a J. ■. 


nt only to mtii 


Athens 


was taken by the Spartans to krow what that means. I mean, not much 
imagination is needed for visualizing that. 

Student: inaudible 


Hr. Strauss: That could be duo to the fast— how was the precise sit- 
i'de not together? 


- I 'J V 


uation, that the. 

Student: They 

capitulated^. tut Thucydides ndver says that Demosthenes did. ana then 
the news is brought to KiciaS, end Nicias heard of the capitulation 
of Demosthenes 1 troops-—it just seems to fee tout when we look back 
over the many things connected with Demosthenes, his actions, that 
there might be a case for him—« 

Hr. Strauss: I am absolutely olrsr of that, as I made it clear by 
calling him the unefung hero. I mean,unsung because Thucydides dess not 
give an explicit eulogy of him, but in reading—even apart from the 
Sicilian discussion, already before,—-he stands out as a particularly 
attractive human being. And my private explanation, if I may ssy so, 
which I would never publish for fear of public spanking, because the 
severe rule is if a scholar makes an assertion that he cannot prove, 
he is publicly spanked, and hfixns also particularly spanked if he proves 
something which the readers don't like. That is a good rule to remember. 


I would say this, just as Eras id as was felt to be 
of Achilles, I Would cay Demosthenes js the rei."cr.rn*>ti 
The evidence is slender, hut sufficient for mo 

you understand by eviconce, Iknncthenes is svrr.lv a. verv great men 
but I still would soy the highest figure of the characters, I mean * 
highest in sense of understanding;, not of rulership»-regarding rulership 


i reincarnation 
:-n of Cdyss-us. 
..t depends what 





tan 
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I "believe of the people described Alcibiades is highest,—described, 
because Demosthenes is only briefly sketched. But as far as urder- 
standing is concerned I believe that Biodotus is very high* And 
here the question is was Biodotus, so called, a real person. One 
doesn’t know anything of him, unless they found something last year 
which I don't know. 

Student: (Some commentator I read thought he knew who BiodotSs' fa-frer 
was , I can't remember the name of it, but he did seem to have.... 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but he is presented as a live being, and not as being 
generated by some Athenian. 

Student: inaudible 

Hr. Strauss: Yes, but—I haven't seen thatk-but what I have read in 
Gomes, which is a rather recent commentary, the name Biodotus was a 
name rather common in Athens but this particular Biodotus is not 
known. But however this may be, this cannot be answered with ariy 
certainty because even in the case of Euphemus, where I think it is 
almost obyious that he is not a live person, byt by change the ro st 
euphemistic Athenian speaker was named Euohemus; it could happen. 

Student: inaudible 

Hr. Strauss: Is there net one of the orators called ...inaudible. 

You know how funny that I-.ieias is called after victory—how wonderfully 
correct until the Sicilian expedition and how terrible,after the Sicilian 
expedition,. Similarly, Laches come from ( kicking). 


Student: And Demosthenes—the man of the people. 

ilr, Strauss; This is of course in a way intelligible. But Plato makes 
fun all the time— Meletus the man who cared, the care-taker, and 
also the accuser of Socrates—out of taking csre for the young Athenians 
he accuses Socrates. The ALacnians must have been in the habit of 
punning about names and their names are more meaningful than our names 
are—especially taking such beautiful names all the time. So that in 
one dialogue when Socrates sees a father with his son, Socrates asks 
the father what is his beautiful name, and to my information there was 
nothing beautiful in that boy, but he was apricri sure that he would 
have a beautiful name. So the incentives for punning ’were very great. 

\' e have also some of our names wjiich can be used for punning, but not 
so easily. I think we will conclude, then, with’this most relevant 
remark. 
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